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TO. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE REGENT. 


oer nee ete 


Sir, 
Ai bars remembrance of the 
attention and regard with which 
Your Rovat Hicuness condescend- 


ed to honour during the latter years 
of his life the Author of the follow- 
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ing Tracts, first suggested to my 
mind the wish of introducing under 
the sanction of Your High Patron- 
age the present edition of them to 


the public. 


This wish. received. additional 
det from the reflection that 
the republication of the Tracts be- 
ing intended as an antidote to the 
dissemination of false doctrine, the © 
success of the design would be 
greatly promoted, were the work to 
appear under the immediate aus- 
pices of Him to whom the Church 
of England looks up as. her legitim- 


ate Protector. 
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The ready and condescending 
- manner in which Your Royat Hicu- 
ness’ hath been graciously pleased 
to accede to the’ petition expressive 
of my wish, affords to the Church 
of England at a crisis when ‘those 
who hate her wrongfully are many 
in number and mighty” the high 
consolation, that she finds in You 
what she hath ever found in Your 
Iuustrious Farner, not. merely a 
nominal but a real Derenper of her 
- Faith——while the personal honour 
conferred upon myself, and the ex- 
pressions of regard with which 
Your Royat Hicuyess has been 


pleased to speak of the memory of 
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the late Bishop of St Asaph must 
ever be remembered with a sense 
of the deepest gratitude, and with 
feelings of unfeigned loyalty and 
zealous attachment to Your Roya 


Person, by 
His Masrsty’s 
and 
Your Royat Hicuness’s 
Faithful 
Subject and Servant, 
Heneage Horsley. 


Dundee, 
20t March, 1812. 


THE 


EDITOR’S 


PREFACE. 


iw the interval between the time of Dr: 
Priestley’s emigration to America and the 
oan or Bishop Horsley, the exertions of 
the Dnicarians appear to have lost much or 
their wonted activity. “ The patriarch of 
the sect (strange result of victory) had fled ; 
and the oracles and orators of Birmingham 


and Kssex-Street were dumb; or if they 
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spoke, spoke only to be disregarded.”* No 
sooner however had happened the melan- 
choly event which deprived the church of 
England of one of her most able champions, 
and at the same time released the Unitarians 
from the fears which they had justly enter- 
tained of their indefatigable opponent, than. 
the party again ventured forth from their 
hiding places. The columns of the daily 
papers were once more filled’ with theit 
speeches at public meetings, and the press 
again groaned under their pamphlets. At 
a meeting of the friends to the Unitarian 
fund. held at the London oeken immedi- 
ately after the rejection of Lord Sidmouth’s 
bill im 1811, one orator ey ueed upon the 


necessity of diffusing the advantages of the 


* See the Bishop of Rochester's Chita: to the Clergy of his 
Diocese 3 in the year 1800. 
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Unitarian system among the poor; another 
suggested the propriety of instituting an 
academy. for. students between 18 and 25 
years of age; and a third, to raise the spi- — 
rits of the party to the highest pitch of 
hope, did not scruple to declare that so far 
from Socinianism not becoming the religion 
of the people, he expected to live to see the 
day, when by ‘means of missions among 
them, and through the endeavours of the 
Socinians’ friend Mr Joszern Lancaster, 
Roman Catholics would. become good Uni- 
tarians.* Glorious era, when all errors in 
faith shall be for ever done away and abo- 
lished by the joint exertions of Socinian 


Missionaries, and Mr Joserpu Lancaster! 


_ His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant. 


eee ras aoe 


# See the Morning Chronicle for the 6th of June 1811. 
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To give reality to such delightful hopes, the 
activity and zeal of the writers of the party. 
corresponded with the vaunting language of 
their orators. A bold endeavour to over- 
turn the faith of the Christian world was 
first made by the publication of an improved 
version of the New Testament with a cor- 
rected text and notes critical and explana- 
tory; in which every text relative to the 
divinity of our Lord is either expunged as 
a ‘Trinitarian interpolation, or its genuine 
sense frittered away by some allegorical or 
figurative interpretation. This daring at- 
tempt was quickly followed up by a work 
on THE ScripTuRE Doctrine CONCERNING 
THE PERSON oF Curist, the author of 
which introduces himself to the notice of 
the public in the attractive, but in the pre- 
sent instance, masquerade dress of a calm 


inquirer; and to this cadm inquiry he afhxes 
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what he presumes to call a review of the: 
controversy between Dr Horsley and Dr 


Priestley.» 


_ Of that controversy, the part of which 
Bishop Horsley was the author, has long 
been out of print; and the CALM INQUIRER 
aware of this fact, has not scrupled to per- 
vert the Bishop’s reasoning by partial quo- 
tations and prudent omissions; presuming 
perhaps on the scarcity of the book, that he 
might escape detection, whilst he should thus 
destroy the authority of the greatest mo- 
dern champion of the Catholic faith ! 


- Under these circumstances the Editor was’ 
strongly urged by several of the clergy of 
the church of England, as well as by many. 
both of the established and of the episcopal 


church in the country in which he now re- 
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sides, to.reprint the Bishop’s Tracts. With 
such a request he thought it his duty to 
comply, and he sent an intimation of his in- 
tention to carry the work immediately to 
press to the British Critic for October 1811. 
At the ste when he made that communica- 
tion he had by him only copies of the Tracts 
as they were published in separate pamph- 
lets in the years 1783, 1784, and 1786. In 
each of these pamphlets.and in the Editor’s. 
copy of Dr Priestley’s part of the contro- 
versy, ‘he found numerous marginal notes in 
the Bishop’s hand writing; and this led 
him, somewhat too hastily he confesses, to 
state that he was in possession of new mat- 
ter of the Bishop’s, and to promise the pub- 
lication of it. But when he came to com- 
pare these marginal notes with the copy of 
the Tracts published by the Bishop himself | 
in the year 1789, he found that the greater 
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part of them were already embodied in that 
edition, and. that in the substance of what 
remained he was completely anticipated by 
Mr Edwarpv.Naregs, Dr Laurence, and Mr 
RENNEL, in. their-able remarks on the Uni- 


tarian version of the New Testametit. 


When offering the present edition of the 
Tracts to the public, the Editor found him- 
self called upon by the most imperious sense 
of duty to vindicate the character of the au- 
thor of them. from the foul aspersions cast 
upon it by an unfair and ungenerous adver- 
sary. That the task might have fallen into 
abler hands no one is more ready to admit 
than the Editor himself: but moderate abi- 
lities are sufficient to vindicate truth against 
error and palpable misrepresentation ; and 
therefore he trusts that the vindication in 


the Appendix will be fonnd complete. 
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When the reader shall have become ac- 
quainted with the arts of controversy which 
the calm inquirer has employed to make 
“the worse appear the better argument,” 
and shall have read the contemptuous abuse 
he has heaped upon the head of Bishop 
Horsley, when the object of that abuse to 
use the Bishop’s emphatic words was gone 
*¢ to those unseen abodes where the din of 
controversy and the din of war are equally 
unheard,” he will perhaps think that he 
has discovered ANOTHER PERSON to whom 
the terms of reproach which in the heat of 
debate fell from the pen of one of the ori- 
ginal disputants, may now with greater pro- 
priety be applied, a FALSIFIER OF HISTORY 
and A DEFAMER OF THE CHARACTER OF THE 


DEAD! 


THE 


TRACTS. 


PRE FACE. 


A GENERAL view of the controversy be-. 
tween Dr Priestley and the author of the. 
tracts of which the ensuing volume is com- 
posed, may not be unacceptable to such of 3 
its readers, who for want of leisure or of 
opportunity, or perhaps of curiosity to pe~. 
ruse the pieces on either side as they were | 
first successively published in separate pam- 
phlets, may be supposed to be as yet unac- 
quainted with the rise and progress .and. 
with the present state of the dispute. 
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In the year 1782 an open and vehement 
attack was made by Dr Priestley upon the 
creeds and the established discipline of every 
church in Christendom, in a work in two 
volumes octavo, entitled, 4 History of the 
Cor ruptions of Christianity. At the head of 
these the author placed both the Catholic 
doctrme of our Lord’s divinity and the 
Arian notion of his pre-existence in a na- 
ture far superior to the human, representing 
the Socinian doctrine of his mere humanity 
as the unanimous faith of the first Chris- 
tians. It seemed that the most effectual 
preservative against the intended’ mischief 
would be to destroy the writer’s credit and 
the ‘authority of his’ name, which the fame 
ef certain lucky discoveries‘ in the prosecu- 
tion of physical experiments had set high 
in. popular esteem, by pr oof of his 1 incompe- 
tency in every branch of literature: ‘connec- 
ted with ‘his’ present subject, of which the 
work itself afforded evident specimens in 


great abundance. For this declared pur- 
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pose a review of the imperfections of: his 
work in the first part relating to our Lord’s 
divinity, was made the subject of a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of St Alban’s the spring next following Dr 
Priestley’s publication. The specimens: al- 
leged of the imperfections of the work and 
the incompetency of its author, may be re- 
duced to six general classes.—Instances. of 
reasoning in a circle; instances of quota- 
tions misapplied through ignorance of the 
_ writer’s subject ; instances of testimonies 
perverted -by artful and forced construc- 
tions; instances of passages in the Greek 
fathers misinterpreted through ignorance of 
the Greek language; instances of passages 
misinterpreted through the same ignorance 
driven further out of the way by an igno- 
rance of the Platonic philosophy; instances 
of ignorance of the phraseology of the ear- 
liest ecclesiastical writers. This discourse 
was received by the venerable body to which 


it was addressed, with marks of favour and 
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approbation ever to be remembered by its 
author with pride and satisfaction. At their 
request it was given with considerable en- 
largement to the public. It is the first 
tract in the present collection. The first 
publication of this discourse gave no small 
alarm to the well-wishers and admirers of 
Dr Priestley’s doctrines. Dr Priestley how- 
ever kept up the spirits of his party by pro- 


| -mising an early and satisfactory answer. 


Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 


Ducit opes animumque ferro——~ 


was his vaunting language. He predicted 
‘that he should rise more illustrious from his 
‘supposed defeat ; he promised to strengthen 
‘the evidence of his favourite opinion by the 
“very objections that had been raised against 
it; he seemed to flatter himself that he 
should find a new convert in his antagonist — 


himself; and his new. performance had. 


-gsearce made its appearance when he had the 


. tyidiculous vanity to boast even in print of | 
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the shame and remorse with which he was 
confident his adversary must be penetrated. 
A controversy that was in the meanwhile 
going on upon the same subject between 
Dr Priestley and the Rev. Mr Samuel Bad- 
cock, the author of a learned critique upon 
the first part of Dr Priestley’s history, inser- 
ted in the Monthly Review for the month of 
June 1783, gave Dr Priestley the occasion 
of raising these expectations in the public. 
It was late in the autumn of the same year 
| (1783) when the work which was to effect 
these wonders appeared in the form of Let- 
ters to Dr Horsley. hese Letters gave oc- 
casion to the tract which is the second in 
this collection, entitled, Letters from the 
Archdeacon of St Alban’s in Reply to Dr 
Priestley, which was first. published in the 
summer of the year 1784, Dr Priestley in 
his Letters expressed a great desire to draw 
his adversary into a.tedious controversy on 
the main question,—the article of our Lord’s 


divinity. His adversary knowing that ques-_ 
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tion to have been long since exhausted, and 
that nothing new was to be said on either 
side,’ chose in his Leéters in ‘Reply to adhere 
closely to his own main question. He de- 
fended his former’ argument, “nud! hécollée 
‘ted new specimens from Dr Priestley’ s new 
publication, of his utter mability to throw 
light upon the subject.” Thus a useless and 
endless contention | upon the main question } 
was avoided; but many “discussions neces- 
sarily arose iba secondary points more or 
less connéetted with it.’ The authority’ of 
the writings that go under the name of the 
apostolical: fathers—the rise of the two sects 
of the Nazarenes and the: _Ebionites—the 
difference: ‘between | the two—and the’ diffe- 
rence of both: Tay the ‘orthodox Hebrew 
Christians—these: the © learned reader will 
probably esteem the most interesting” parts 
of the whole’ controversy, as on the other 
hand he will’ certainly judge the long dis- 
pute whether the word Jews means J ews, ‘on 
Dr Priestley’s part at least to be the most 
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frivolous. Ini these Letters in Reply ‘Dr 
Priestley’ s antagonist | declared himself’ ree 
solved to give no answer to any thing ‘that 
Dr Priestley might | find to say further’ upon 
the subject. A declaration ‘in: which: at the 


tiie he was 5 amtich i in earnest. 


+ De Prigstey mortified:'to’ find that his 
Letters had failed of the’ expected success; 
that his antagonist touched with no: shame, 
with no remorse, remained unshaken in his 
opinion ; ; ‘and that the authority of his own 
opinion was still set at nought, his learning 
disallowed, his ingenuity in argument im- 
peached ; and what was least to be borne,— 
finding that a haughty churchman ventured 
incidentally to avow his sentiments ‘of the 
Divine commission of the Episcopal minis- 
try, and presumed to question the authority 
of those teachers who usurp the preacher’s 
office without any better warrant than their 
own opinion: of their own sufficiency,—lost 
all temper. A second set of Letters to’ the 
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Archdeacon of St Alban’s appeared in. the 
autumn of the year 1784, in which all pro- 
fession of personal. regard and civility was 
laid aside. The. charge of insufficiency in 
the subject was warmly retorted, and the 
incorrigible dignitary was taxed with mani- 
fest misrepresentation of his adversary’s ar- 
gument; with injustice to the character of 
Origen whose veracity he had called in ques- 
tion, and with the grossest falsification of 
ancient, history. .He was stigmatized in 
short, m terms as a falsifier of history, and a 


defamer of the character of the dead. 


Under all this reproach he continued. si- 
lent almost eighteen months: the character 
of Origen and an intricate question, of an- | 
cient history upon which the charge of di- | 
rect falsification had been advanced against 
him, were indeed the only points on which 
he felt the least desire to reply. A Sermon 
on the Incarnation preached in his parish 


church of St Mary Newington, in Surrey, 
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upon the feast of the nativity, in the year 
1785, which is the third tract in this collec- 
tion, was the prelude to a renewal of the 
contest upon his side, and was followed early 
in the ensuing spring by his Remarks on Dr 
Priestley’s Second Letters to the Archdeacon 
of St Alban’s, with Proofs of certain facts as- 
serted by the Archdeacon. ‘This tract is the 
fourth in order in this volume. It consists 
of two parts. .The first is a collection of 

new specimens of Dr Priestley’s temerity in 
assertion. The second defends the attack 
upon the character of Origen, and proves 
the existence of a body of Hebrew Chris- 
tians at /Llia after the time of Adrian,—the 
fact upon which the author’s good faith had 
been so loudly arraigned. It also contains 
confirmation of another fact which had been 
incidentally mentioned,—the decline of Cal- 
_ vinism among our English dissenters, and a 
ehapter on the general spirit of Dr Priest- 
ley’s controversial writings. With this pub- 


lication he again promised himself that the 
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controversy ‘on “his part. would be’ closed. 
But having at Jast yielded with reluctance 
to the solicitations of his friends to 'repub- 
lish these four tracts in the present form,’ he 
hath taken this occasion to give Dr Priest- 
ley’s Letters a second perusal ; and to many 
things which he had before: passed unno- 
ticed he hath now replied, partly in notes 6c- 
casionally interspersed in the former tracts, 
and where the matter arising upon any par- 
ticular question hath turned out’ to be more - 
than could be conveniently comprised with- 
in the compass of a note, in Supplemental 
Disquisitions of considerable length. The 
Remarks upon Dr Priestley’s Second Letters 
produced a fhird set of Letters from Dr 
Priestley wpon the two questions of Origen’s 
veracity and the orthodox Hebrews of the | 
church of Aclia. These too are answered, 
partly in notes interspersed in the Remarks, 
and partly in the two last of the Supple- 
mental Disquisitions, which in all are six’ 


in number. It is conceived that nothing 
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of any consequence in Dr Priestley’s three 
sets of Letters now remains unanswered. 
The author indeed is’ well aware that Dr 
Priestley will charge him with one capital 
omission.—That he hath taken no notice of 
any thing that may be contained relating 
to the various points of this controversy 
in Dr Priestley’s History of Early. Opinions 
concerning Christ; that large work in four 
volumes, the result of a whole tmvo-years 
study of the writers of antiquity, which as 
it hath been publishéd since Dr Priestley’s 
last Letters, may be supposed to contain 
better’ arguments, or at least his old argu- 
ments in a better form. The only apology 
to be«made is a simple declaration of the 
truth. Not conceiving himself obliged to 
engage in the insipid task of reading so 
long a book without better hope of infor- 
mation from it than his past experience of 
the writer’s knowledge in the subject gives, 
Dr Pnistley’s adversary is as ignorant of 


the contents of that work as he could have 


oe 
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been had it never been published. It is 
reported indeed that the work, whatever 
may be its merits, hath a very slow sale. 
Of consequence it hath found but few 
raaders. The antagonist of Dr Priestley 
were he better acquainted with its contents, 
would still disdain to do the office of the 
midwife for this laborious birth. He would 
not by an unnecessary and unseasonable op- 
position to neglected arguments be the in- 
strument of drawing four volumes, fraught 
as the very title imports, with pernicious 
heretical theology, from the obscurity in 
which they may innocently rot im the 


Printer’s warehouse. 
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MY REVEREND BRETHREN, 


Tux business of the Christian priesthood, like 
that of every secular occupation, consisting in two 
branches, the speculative, and the practical; if any 
of us, by a particular blessing of Providence at- 
tending our temporal fortunes, are released from 
the necessity, to which the greater part submit, of 
a severe and constant toil in the practical branch 
of the profession, as the labour by which they 
have to earn their daily bread; it seems to be our 
' particular duty to consecrate the leisure we enjoy, 
if I may borrow an expression from the profane 
sciences, to the theory of religion. And in the 
present state of religious learning in this country, 


it should seem that the cultivation of that branch 
A. 
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of it, which i is called sacred criticism, and particu 
larly the elucidation of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, by a diligent use of the materials which the 
oreared industry of a learned critic, supported 
by the munificence of the best. of Princes, hath 
supplied, is the study in which, of all others, our 
talents and our industry might be best employed. 
It is, however, to be remembered, that the writ- 
‘ings of the Old Testament are only of a.secon- 
dary importance; for the evidence which they 
afford of the truth of our Lord’s pretensions, and 
for the light which they throw upon the doctrines 
of the gospel: which is indeed so great, that.an 
inattention to these more ancient parts of the code 
of revelation, is likely to be one principal cause of 
the scepticism which unhappily prevails among our 
modern sectaries, concerning the original dignity 
of the Redeemer’s nature, and the expliatory vir- | 
tue of his sufferings. But in whatever degree the 
Jewish Scriptures may be useful for the general 
confirmation of Christianity ; it is from their rela- 
tion to the gospel, to which, we have been told by 
the highest authority, the Mosaic dispensation was 
but a prelude or preparative, that they derive the. 
whole of the importance which they yet retain. 
A profound and critical acquaintance with them, 
is useful only as means conducive to an end: and 
in this, as in other cases, every solid advantage 
will be lost, that might be reaped from the im- 
provement of the means, if, in the too assiduous 
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pursuit of these, we lose sight of the end to i, 
they should be made subservient. The theology 
of the Christian revelation is the great object, to 
which every other branch of sacred literature is 
naturally subordinate. To extract it from thie 
_writings of the apostles and evangelists, connected 
with the earlier revelations ; to assert and defend 
their genuine doctrine; to preserve it entire; and 
to maintain it in its native purity, unadulterated 
by the additions of superstition, undebased and 
undiminished by the refinements of philosophy ; 
this is the great business to which those of -us, 
who feel themselves at ease and in affluence, and 
masters of the leisure which affluence affords, 
should consider their talents and their studies to 
be solemnly devoted. 


9. My Reverend Brethren, I would be under- 
stood to speak with sentiments of respect, of those 
whom I shall take the liberty to call the labouring 
part of the parochial clergy: of those whose lives 

are spent in a constant attendance on the public 
ceremonies of external worship, or in the charit- © 
able and necessary business of instructing the peo- 
ple of the lower ranks in the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ. Of these venerable men, of 
their godly labours, and honourable occupations, — 
I would be understood to speak with reverence 
and respect. Of all the departments of the sacred 
office, the business of that which it is their lot te 
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fill, is perhaps the most immediately conducive to 
general edification: and for the zeal and ability 
with which it is discharged by them, they are 
justly entitled to the highest degrees of veneration 
‘and esteem. It is matter of concern and grief to 
every serious Christian, that their rewards in this 
-Jife should but seldom correspond, in any fair pro- 
portion, with the worth of their characters, and 
the importance of their services. Thanks be to 
Him, of whom the whole family is named, their 
hope is full of glory. It is felt, I am persuaded, 
by themselves, as the heaviest mconventence of 
their present situation, that their employment, use- 
ful and honourable as it must ever be confessed to 
be, partakes in some degree of the nature of a 
worldly business ;. requiring a labour of the body, 
and a distracting intercourse with the world, which 
leave little opportunity for private study and soli- 
tary meditation. In circumstances so unfriendly 
to literary improvement, it redounds highly to their 
praise, that they are so eminently well qualified, 
as they generally approve themselves to be, to dis- 
charge the plain duty of Catechists, with credit to 
themselves, and advantage to the church of God. 
To deliver the doctrine of the gospel in that plain 
and general way, which, if it were to meet with 
no opposition from the disputers of the world, 
might be sufficient to give it its full effect upon 
the heart of the hearer. But occasions will from 
time to time, arise, when the truth must be not 
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only taught, but defended. The stubborn infidel. 
will raise objections against the first principles of 
our faith: and objections must be answered. The 
restless spirit of scepticism will suggest difficulties 
in the system, and create doubts about the parti- 
culars of the Christian doctrine: difficulties must 
be removed, and doubts must be satisfied. But 
above all, the scruples must be composed, which 
‘the refinements of a false philosophy, patronized 
as they are in the present age, by men no less ami- 
able for the general purity of their manners, than 
distinguished by their scientific attainments, will 
be too apt to raise in the minds of the weaker bre- 
thren. And this is the service to which they, 
whom the indulgence of Providence hath released 
. from the more laborious offices of the priesthood, 
stand peculiarly engaged. ‘To them their more ec- 
cupied brethren have a right to look up, in these | 
emergencies, for support and succour in the com- 
amon cause. It is for them to stand forth the 
_ champions of the common faith, and the advocates 
of their order. It is for them to wipe off the asper- 
sions injuriously cast upon the sons of the esta- 
blishment, as uninformed in the true grounds of — 
the doctrine which they teach, or insincere in the 
belief of it. To this duty they are indispensably 
obliged, by their providential exemption from work | 
of a harder kind. It is the proper business of the 
station which is allotted them in Christ’s house- 
fold. And deep will be their shame, and insup- 
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portable their punishment, if, in the great day of 
reckoning, it should appear, that they have re- 
ceived the wages of a service, which hath never 
— soni Tee | 


8. You will easily conjecture, that what has led 
me into these reflections, is the extraordinary at- 
tempt, which hath been lately made, to unsettle 
the faith, and to break up the constitution of every’ 
ecclesiastical establishment in Christendom. Such 
is the avowed object of a recent publication, which 
bears the title of “ A History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity ;” among which the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, in the author’s opinion, holds’ 
@ principal place. With what success he hath at- 
tacked this fundamental article, and how far he 
hath been able to invalidate the argument from’ . 
early and uniform tradition, this reverend assem- 
bly will be competent to judge, from the brief 
view which shall be laid before them, of the ac- 
count which he attempts to give of the rise and 
progress of the doctrine in the three first ages, ac- 
companied with specimens of the proofs by which 
his pretended signee in Us part of it, is he 
ported. 


ihe 


¥: The opinion which he maintains, is in gene- 
ral the same which was first, I think, propagated 
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in the ‘last century, by Daniel Zuicker, a Prussian. 
physician, of the Socinian persuasion ; and, upon. ; 
the authority of that writer, hath been ‘current. 
ever since, among the Unitarians of this country. 
« That the doctrine of the Trinity, in the form in 
which it is now maintained, is of no greater anti- 
quity than the Nicene council: that it is the result 
of a gradual corruption of the doctrine of the gos- 
pel, which took its rise in an opinion first: advan- 
ced in the second century, by certain converts 
from the Platonic school; who, expounding the 
beginning of St John’s gospel by the Platonic doc- 
trine of the Logos, ascribed a sort of secondary | 
divinity to our Saviour, affirming that he was ne 
other than the second principle of the Platonic 
Triad, who had assumed a human body to con- 
_ verse with «man: that before this innovation, of 
which Justin Martyr is made the author, the faith 
of the whole Christian church, but particularly of 
the church of Jerusalem, was simply and strictly 
Unitarian. The immediate disciples of the apos-— 
tles conceived our Saviour to be a man, whose 
existence commenced in the womb of the Virgin ; : 
and they thought him in no respect the object of 
worship. The next succeeding race worshipped 
him indeed, but they had however no higher no- 
tions of his divinity, than those which were main- 
tained by the followers of Arius in the fourth 
century.” In short, the first race of .Christians, 
in Dr Priestley’s opinion, were Unitarians in the 
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strictest sense of the word; the second, Arvians.* 
As Dr Priestley follows Zuicker in these extrava- 
gant assertions, so the arguments, by which he — 
would support-them, are in all essential points the 
same which were alleged to. the same purpose, 
either by that writer, or by Simon Episcopius. 
Episcopius, though himself no Socinian, very in- 
discreetly concurred with the Socinians of his 
time, in maintaining, that the opinion of the mere 
humanity of Christ, had prevailed very generally 
in the first ages; and was never deemed heretical 
by the fathers of the orthodox persuasion; at least 
not in such degree, as to exclude from the com- 
munion of the church. The opinion, I believe, 
had its rise in no worse principle than the charit- 
able temper of the man, and his just abhorrence | 
of the spirit of persecution, with which Christians 
of every denomination, were in his time much in- 
fected: which is indeed itself of all heresies by far 
the most malignant, being the most opposite to 
that general philanthropy, which is the root of all » 
social virtue, and the highest ornament of the 
Christian profession. Episcopius wished, as every 
good man must wish, to see a general toleration 
established; which he thought could not be more 
effectually recommended, than by the example of 


* See this brief statement of Dr Priestley’s opinion defended 
~ against his objections to it, in the 13th of my Letters in Reply. 
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the harmony which, subsisted among Christians in 
the earliest ages. The force of his example he 
would naturally think improved, in proportion as 
the idea of the harmony was heightened; the idea 
of the harmony heightened, as the controversies 
of the first Christians were magnified and multi-- 
plied. ‘These sentiments inclined him to. credit 
as historians, the same writers whom,, as divines, 
he held in little estimation. He gave easy credit 
to Unitarian writers, when they represented the 
differences of opinion in the early churches, as 
much greater than ever really obtained; and the 
tenderness for sectaries, as more than was ever 
practised; and while he opposed their doctrine, he 
vouched their stery. The purposes of charity had 
been better served, without injury to the cause of 
truth, had the talents of this able writer been em- 
ployed to.set the doctrine of universal toleration 
on its only frm and proper basis: to shew, that 
although in dubious points of doctrine, the judg- 
ment of antiquity, wherever it is clear, must be_ 
allowed to be decisive; yet the just severity of the 
primitive church towards the refractory heretics, 
whose. visionary doctrines, joined with their con- 
tempt of apostolic authority, disgraced the rising 
community, and obstructed the propagation of the 
truth, constitutes no example for the controul of 
fair inquiry, or for the punishment of mere specu- 
lative heresy in these later times; by any harsher 
means than the necessary exclusion of dissenters 
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from the honours:and emoluments of national és- 


tablishments.. Had the opinion which he chose 


to adopt been true, Simon Episcopius, with his 


seanty knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities, was. 
but ill qualified to maintain it. False and ground- 
less as it was, his natural acuteness enabled him 


to furnish the Socinians of his time, whose cause 
in the doctrinal part he little thought to serve, 
with the best arguments that have ever been pro- 
duced on the Unitarian side of the question. Our 
modern historian, in support of his imaginary pro- 


STess: of opinions from the Unitarian doctrine to 
the Nicene faith, hath produced few, if any, argu- 


ments which make directly for his purpose, but. 


what are to be found in the writings either of 


Zuicker or Episcopius. . Nor is a single argument 


toe be found in the writings either of Zuicker or 
Episcopius, which is not unanswerably confuted. 


by eur learned Dr George Bull, afterwards Lord 


Bishop of St David's, in three celebrated treatises, 
which deserve the particular attention of every 


one, who would take upon him to be either a 


teacher or an historian of the Christian faith. 


The first, “ A Defence of the Nicene faith; the 
second, * The Judgment of the Catholic church, — 


in the first ages, concerning the necessity of be- 
heving that our Lord Jesus Christ is very God ;” 
the third, “’The Primitive and Apostclical Tradi- 
tion concerning the true Divinity of Jesus Christ." 
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2. It seems very extraordinary, that any one 
should presume to revive the defeated arguments’ 
of Zuicker and Episcopius, without attempting to’ 
make them good against the objections ofa writer’ 
-of Dr Bull’s eminence. Nor is it easy to conceive, 
what apology can be made, for what should seem 
so gross an insult on the learning and discernment 
of the age; unless it be, that Dr Priestley imagines, 
that although he hath abstained from a particular: 
discussion of Dr Bull’s arguments, he hath in ef- 
fect answered them, by the new light which he 
persuades himself he has thrown upon the subject: 
that by the evidence which he thinks he hath 
brought of the truth of his own narrative, in every 
branch of it, he supposes that he hath virtually 
replied to all objections: that he hath confirmed: 

the assumptions from which Zuicker and Episco- 
pius reasoned, which Dr Bull pretended to deny: 
and that, by confirming their assumptions, he hath 
made good their arguments, although he may have 
taken no notice of their learned antagonist. What 
new illustrations the subject hath received from 
Dr Priéstley’s labours, will best appear from speci- 
mens of the arguments by which he would sup- 
port his three principal assumptions: namely, that 
the first Christians were Unitarians in the strictest 
sense of the word; that the deity of Christ was 
first taught by a Platonizing sect; and that the 
doctrine, which they introduced, was the very 
same, for which, in a later age, Arius was con- 
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demned. If his proof of these fundamental pre- 


positions should be found to rest upon precarious — 


assumptions, perverted history, misconstrued and 
misapplied quotations: if his facts should appear 
to be confuted by his own authorities, and his con- 
clusions to be defeated by his own arguments: if 
the resemblance between the Christian and the 
Platonic Trinity should appear to be no mark of 
corruption in the prevailing opinions ; the Catholic 
faith, which hath heretofore sustained so many 
rude assaults, will hardly find its mortal wound in 
the stroke which Dr vines imagines he hath 
inflicted. 


8. The first argument which is produced in 
support of the first assertion, “ that the faith of 
the first Christians was simply Unitarian,” is built 
upon an assumption, which, could it be proved te 
be true, would indeed render the conclusion obvi- 
ous and inevitable. “ That the doctrine of our 
Lord’s mere humanity is the clear doctrine of the 
Scriptures, and that the apostles never taught any 
other."* It will easily be granted, \that the apos- 
tles never taught the contrary of any doctrine that 
ts clearly delivered in their writings; and that the 
faith of the first converts was a belief of neither 
more nor less, than the apostles taught. So that 


* History of Corruptions, vol. i. p. 6. 
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‘the sense of the Scriptures in any article being 
once clearly, ascertained, the argument from the 
clear confessed sense of Scripture to the preaching 
of the apostles, and from the preaching of the 
apostles to the primitive faith, will be firm and 
valid. But the professed object of our learned 
adversary’s undertaking, requires an argument, 
that should go the contrary way :—from the pri- 
_mitive faith to the sense of the Scriptures. It is 
the professed object of his undertaking, to exhibit 
a view of the gradual changes of opinions, in order 
to ascertain the faith of the first ages: and he 
would ascertain the faith of the first ages, in order 
to settle the sense of the Scriptures in disputed 
points. He is therefore not at liberty, to assume 
any sense of the Scriptures, which, because it is 
his own, he may be pleased to call the clear sense, 
for a proof that the original faith was such, as 
would confirm the sense he wishes to establish. 
His sense of the Scriptures being not acknow- 
edged by the majority of the Christian church, 
whatever may be his own judgment of its clear- 
ness, it can only pass for a particular interpreta- 
‘tion. When this particular interpretation is alle- 
ged, in proof that the original faith of the church 
of Jerusalem was such as might justify that inter- 
pretation; the middle term of the argument is no 
otherwise confirmed than by an assumption of the 
principal matter in debate: and so long as the 
sixth page of the first volume of Dr Priestley’s 
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history shall be extant, the masters of the dialectic 
art willbe at no loss for an example of the circu- 
lating syllogism. ‘To Dr Priestley it may be-very 
clear, that when St John, speaking of the Logos,. 
of. which he had already affirmed, that it was in 
the beginning, says, * This person” (for that is the 
natural force of the Greek pronoun éeh;*) “ This 
‘person was in the beginning with God; all things 
were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made:” it may be very clear 
to Dr Priestley, that St John, speaking of the 
Logos, as of a person who had been from the be- 
ginning, and had done these great things, means 
- to affirm that the Logos is no person; nor is, 
otherwise than in a figurative sense, to be called 
an agent in any business: that he means to con« 
tradict those, who held that the Logos was any 
thing more than an attribute of the Divine mind; 
to silence them; to extinguish their profane inno- 
vation, by his definitive sentence upon the ques- 
tion: and that when he speaks of eternity as be= 
longing to the Logos as a person, it is, that this 
was the most explicit way, in which he could give 
the Christian church to understand, that eternity 
is only accidental to the Logos, the substance to 
which it properly belongs, being that mind of 


* See the third of iho Letters inv Reply, and the Avoetiles 
to the Letters, No. 2 
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which the Logos itself 1s only another attribute.* 
It, may. be very clear to Dr Priestley’s apprehen- 
sion, that when St Paul affirms of Christ, that he 
is the “ image of the invisible God, the first born 
of every creature, by whom all things were crea- 
ted, ” and explains in what extent the words * all 
things” are to be understood, by an enumeration 
of the constituent parts, and governing powers of 
ae universe; “ things in heaven and things in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
all things were created by him and for him, and 
he is before all things, and by him all things con- 
sist ;’+ it. may be very clear to Dr Priestley, that 
St Paul in these expressions would be understood 
to assert, that Christ was nothing more than a 
man, and was no otherwise the creator of any 
thing, than as he was the founder of the Christian 
church. All this may be very clear to Dr Priest- 
ley’s apprehension; and equal to the clearness of 
the apprehension, which he imagines he enjoys, 
that. this was the doctrine of the apostles, will be 
the confidence of his persuasion, that it was also’ 
the faith of their first converts.. But, to others, 
who have not the sagacity to discern, that the true 
meaning of an inspired writer must be the reverse 


® Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p..10, 12. 
* Coloss, i, 15, 17. | : 
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of the natural and obvious sense of the expressions 
which. he employs; the force of the conclusion, 
that the primitive Christians could not believe our 
Lord to be more than a mere man, because the 
apostles had told them he was the Creator of the 
universe, will be little understood. 


_ 4, Another argument is built upon a pretended 
silence of St John, about the error of those who 
maintained the mere humanity of Christ,* in his 
first epistle: in which he is supposed to censure 
those, who believed Christ to be a man only in 
appearance, in the severest manner; but upon 
those who believed him to be nothing more than 
man, the apostle, as he is understood by Dr 
Priestley, passes no censure. From which it is to 
be concluded, that the latter opinion is no error, 
but the very truth of the gospel. 


5. But here the question is, whether the Opi- 
nion of Christ’s mere humanity is really passed 
over by St John, as Dr Priestley supposes, uncen- 
sured and unnoticed. This question will be dif- 
ferently resolved, according as different. interpre- 
tations of the apostle’s expressions are adopted. 
This argument, therefore, is of the same com- 
plexion with the former, and labours under the 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 10, 133 and vol. ii, p, 485. 
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same defect. A particular sense of the epistle is 
alleged, in proof of a pretended fact; which fact 
must itself support the interpretation. ‘* Every 
spirit,” says St John, “ which confesses that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God.’* “ That 
is,” says Dr Priestley, “ every spirit is of God, 
that confesses that Jesus Christ is truly a man.”} 
But it should seem, that the proposition that he 
was truly a man, if he was nothing more than 
man, is very aukwardly and unnaturally expressed 
by the phrase of his “ coming in the flesh :” for in 
what other way was it possible for a mere man to 
come? The turn of the expression seems to lead 
to the notion of a being, who had his choice of dif. 
ferent ways of coming; a notion which is implied 
in other passages of holy writ, and is explicitly 
expressed in a book little inferior in authority to 
the canonical writings,—in the first epistle of Cle- 
mens Romanus; in a passage of that epistle which 
Dr Priestley, somewhat unfortunately for his cause, 
hath chosen for the basis of an argument of that 
holy father’s heterodoxy. “ The sceptre of the 
majesty of God,” says Clemens, “ our Lord Jesus: 
Christ, came not in the pomp of pride and arro- 
gance, although he had it in his power.”t Clemens, 
it seems, conceived, that the manner of coming 


*' 4 John av: 2. neat 
+ Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 10. t° Chap. xvi. 
8 
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was in the power and choice of the person who 
was to come. St John’s expressions evidently 
lead to the same notion. It should seem, there- 
fore, ‘that St John’s assertions, concerning the 
‘spirits that maintain or deny that Jesus is come 
in the flesh; that the one are of God, and the 
other of antichrist ; were levelled not singly at the 
heresy of the Docete, as Dr Priestley imag gines, : 
but equally at that and at another branch of the 
Gnostic heresy, which divided Jesus Christ into 
two persons: Jesus, who was supposed to be a 
mere man, the son of Mary, by her husband Jo- 
seph ; and the Christ, a divine being, who was 
considered as the genius, or tutelary angel, of the | 
man; not however so united with the man, as to 
‘constitute one person, or to partake of the man’s 
sufferings. ‘The first epistle of St John asserts the 
doctrine of a true and proper incarnation, in op- 
position to the extravagancies of both these sects. 
The apostle makes the acknowledgment of the in- 
carnation, 1n which both an antecedent divinity 
and an assumed humanity are implied,—the crite- 
rion by which the true teachers are to be, distin-. 
guished from the false. And in the positive as- 
sertion of the incarnation, and the express censure 
of the opposite doctrine as antichristian, he repro- 
bates the notion of Christ’s mere humanity, in the 
only sense in which we have any certain evidence 
that he lived tg see 1t maintained. It appears, 

therefore, that to confess that ‘ Jesus Christ is 
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come in the flesh, ** and to affirm that Jesus Christ 
is truly a man, are propositions not perfectly equi- 
valent. Dr Priestley indeed hath shewn himself 
very sensible ‘of the difference. He would not 
otherwise have found it. necessary, for the im- 
provement of his argument, in reciting the third 
verse of the fourth chapter of St John’s first epis- 
tle, to change the expressions which he found in 
the public translation, for others which correspond 
far less exactly with the Greek text. For the 
words “ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” Dr 
Priestley substitutes these, “ Jesus Christ is come 
of the flesh.” That he is come in the flesh, and 
that he is come of the flesh, are two very distinct — 
propositions. The one affirms an incarnation; 
the other a mortal extraction. The first is. St 
John’s assertion; the second is Dr Priestley’s. 
Perhaps Dr Priestley hath discovered of St John 
as of St Paul, that his reasoning is sometimes in- 
conclusive,{ and his language inaccurate: and he 
might think it no unwarrantable liberty to correct 
an expression, which, as not perfectly correspond- 
ing with his own system, he could not entirely ap- 
prove. It would have been but fair to advertise 
his readers of so capital an emendation. An 


* 1 John iv. Inoey Xpugov ey oa oxs eanrudclas 
+ Hist. of pal vol. i..p: 10. line 16. 
x ai I think I have shewn that the apostle Paul often 
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emendation for which no support is to ba found 
in the Greek text, nor even in the varieties of any 
manuscripts. We are informed indeed by Socra- 
tes the historian,* (and his testimony is confirmed 
by the Latin of the vulgate,) of a very considerable 
variety of some of the ancient manuscripts. But 
it is such as only serves to prove, that the princi- 
_ pal object of this epistle of St John was under- 
stood in the primitive church, to be the confuta- 
tion of the Cerinthian Gnostics; the sect which 
divided Christ into two persons, of which they 
made Jesus a mere man; differing in this essen- | 
tially from the Docet@, who made the body er the 
man Jesus a mere Bini aie | 


“6. And thi view of St John’s epistle receives a 
further confirmation from the genuine epistles of 
Ignatius. In these the error of the Docete, which 
Dr Priestley supposes to be the sole object of St 
John’s epistle, is indeed particularly censured.. 
But lest, in asserting the ‘truth of our Lord’s hu- 
manity, he should be understood to support the 
opinion of his mere humanity, the holy father 
hardly ever mentions Christ, without introducing 
some explicit assertion of his divinity, or without 
joining with the name of Christ some epithet i in 
hf ot it is implied. 
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7 The mention of Ignatius having occurred, it 

were unpardonable not to suggest to the recollec- 
tion of this learned assembly, one passage in par- 
ticular in the epistle to the Magnesians, in which 
the eternal existence of the Word, as a distinct 
person from the Father, is asserted in terms, 
which, though highly figurative, are perfectly un- 
equivocal: “ There is one God who hath mani- 
fested himself through Jesus Christ his Son, who 
is his eternal Word, who came not forth from si- 
lence.”* The name of the Logos led the early fa- 
thers to conceive the generation of the Son as an 
utterance; or at least to speak of it under that fi- 
gure: as on the contrary the heretics who denied 
the eternity of the Son, described the period pre- 
ceding his generation as a time of silence.t Un- 
der that figure Ignatius speaks of the generation 
of the Son in this passage: and he affirms, that no 
period of silence had preceded the utterance of 
the eternal Word. Or if it should seem more rea- 
sonable to suppose an allusion, in these expressions 
of Ignatius, to the Szge of the Gnostics, the con- 
sort of their Buthos, upon whom the A®ons were 
engendered ; and to understand the holy father 


* Esc Sios ésiv & Daveouoas Savlov- vee Ince Kerse Te bo avle; és 
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as maintaining the immediate connexion of the 
‘Father and the Son, unbroken by the mtervention 
of any such intermediate intelligences, as the im- 
pious theogeny of the Gnostics interposed; still 
the eternity of the Son is asserted. For the pas- 
sage, in this view of it, amounts to this disjunctive 
proposition: “ The Son’s existence holds not of 
the Father’s by any such remote relation as these 
fabulous genealogies describe; but he is the eter- 
nal Logos of the Paternal Mind.” According to. 
either interpretation, the passage contains an evi- 
dent assertion of the divinity of the Son of God. 
And this assertion being found in the writings of 
Ignatius, the familiar friend and companion of the 
apostles, who suffered martyrdom so early as in 
the sixteenth year of the second century, and had 
been appointed to the bishopric of Antioch full 
thirty years before, it is an unanswerable confuta- 
- tion of our author’s confident assertions, that * we 
find nothing like divinity ascribed to Jesus Christ 
before Justin Martyr,”* and “ that all the early 
fathers speak of Christ as not having existed 
always.” ° 


S. We have seex the sort and fashion of the ar- 


gument which, in proof ef his firss assertion, Dr 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 32. 
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Priestley builds on holy writ. Let us take a view 
of those which he hath drawn from other writers. 


9. One principal argument, “ that the primitive 
church of Jerusalem was properly Unitarian,” 
maintaining the simple humanity of Christ, is 
this :—“ Athanasius himself was so far from de- 
nying it,” says Dr Priestley, “ that he endeavours 
to account for it, by saying,”’——“ that all the Jews 
were so firmly persuaded that their Messiah was 
to be nothing more than a man like themselves, 
that the apostles were obliged to use great caution 
in divulging the doctrine of the proper divinity of 
Christ.”* The latter clause of the sentence, 
which contains what Athanasius is supposed to 
have said, is marked with inverted commas ; 
which should seem to intimate, that it is an exact 
translation of some passage in the holy father’s 
writings: and the lower margin of Dr Priestley’s 
_ book refers to Athanasius’s celebrated piece on the 
orthodoxy of his predecessor Dionysius. Now in 
this piece upon the orthodoxy of Dionysius, Atha- 
nasius no where, I confess, denies that the primi- 
tive church of Jerusalem was Unitarian. Nor on 
the other hand do J recollect, that Dr Priestley 
hath asserted it, in any part of his “ History of 
Electricity.” The truth is, that in either of these 
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valuable works, the faith of the primitive church 
of J erusalem never comes in question. In the de- 
fence of ‘Dionysius, not a single passage is to be 
found, which may be fairly understood as a tacit 
confession, that the primitive faith of the church 
of Jerusalem was Unitarian: much less is there 
any attempt to account for its supposed hetero- 
doxy. Athanasius says indeed of the Jews of the 
apostolic age, that is, of the unbelieving Jews, 
(for Athanasius is a writer who calls things by 
their names; and when he speaks of Hawa: means 
not, as Dr Priestley would persuade us,* Jewish 
Christians, except when he sarcastically gives the 
Arians the name of Jews, as resembling the Jews, 
in his judgment, in an obstinate denial of the Lord 
- who. bought them; but otherwise when he speaks 
his usual, plain, unfigured language, the uncon- 
verted Jews of the apostolic age are they, of whom 
he says,) that they had so little insight into the 
true meaning of the prophecies,.as to look for no- 
thing more than a MAN in the promised Messiah. 
He says, that this error of the Jews had been the 
means of spreading the like mistake among the 
Gentiles; meaning probably the pr oselytes of the 
Gate; who, acknowledging in some degree the — 
divinity of the Jewish scriptures, looked for the 
completion of the prophecies, and were the first 
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Gentiles to whom the preaching of the apostles 
was addressed. These Gentiles, with something 
of the Jewish faith, it may easily be supposed, had 
imbibed many of the Jewish errors; and among 
others, as Athanasius imagines, the expectation of 
a Messiah of mortal extraction. ‘This general 
mistake, he says, made it necessary, that the apos- 
tles, in their first public sermons, should insist 
largely on the miracles of our Saviour’s life on 
earth, before they entered into a detail of the par- 
ticulars of the gospel doctrine, or explained what 
sort of person the promised Messiah was to be, 
and Jesus was. For their doctrine upon that ar- 
ticle was not likely to meet with credit, till their 
divine commission to teach it was acknowledged, 
and their Master’s general claim to the character 
of the Messiah, whatever that might be, previously 
admitted. The example of the apostles’ practice 
in this particular is alleged, to shew what pru- 
dence requires of every preacher of the gospel: 
who must allow himself to be determined in the 
arrangement of his matter, the choice of his topics, 
and the composition of his language, by the degree 
of previous knowledge, and the state of opinions, 
which may actually obtain, among those to whom 
his instructions are addressed. What the igno- 
rant will most easily apprehend must be first 
taught: those points, which are supposed to be 
most generally misunderstood, must be most par- 
ticularly explained : and the truth must be con- 
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veyed in that language, which may the most evi- 
dently shew its disagreement with any false opi- 
nions, to which the hearer may be particularly ad- 
dicted. Athanasius contends, that upon these 
principles Dionysius was to be justified, if he dwelt 
more on the topic of our Lord’s humiliation, than 
on that of his divinity: the Sabellian heresy being 
the error with which Dionysius was engaged. 
The consideration that the Son became man, af- 
forded the most obvious proof that he was not the 
Father: and the Sabellians were to be convinced, 
that. the Word was made flesh, gross, corruptible 
flesh, before they could be brought to acknowledge 
that he was God of God. -Athanasius shews, that, 
in the controversy with these heretics, Dionysius 
was inevitably led to the use of expressions, which 
the Arian party interpreted in their own favour; 
though Dionysius always disclaimed the sense, to 
which his words were wrested. He contends, that 
to tax Dionysius with a propensity to the Arian 
party, on account of these expressions, were no 
less unreasonable and injurious, than it would be 
to entertain the like suspicion of the apostles them- 
— selves; because they had found it necessary to per- 
suade the Jews, that Jesus had been approved of 
God, by signs and wonders, as a man, before they 
could hope to persuade them, that he was so much 
more than man, that his being found in fashion as 
aman, was really the most extraordinary part of 
his history and character. It is in no other way 
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than this, that Athanasius speaks of the apostles 
‘as teaching the Jews the humanity of Christ. The 
holy father never speaks of any caution which they 
used in divulging the doctrine of his full divinity ; 
unless an historian’s distribution of the matter of 
his narrative, or a master’s accommodation of his 
lessons to the previous attainments of his pupils, is 
to be called a caution of divulging, what, in the 
natural order of tradition, is to be the last disclo- 
sed. Was it ever said of Livy, that he relates the | 
tragedy of Lucretia’s death, from a caution of di- 
vulging the expulsion of the Tarquins? Of Por- 
phyry, that he treats of the five words, from a 
caution of divulging the doctrine of the Catego- 
ries? The beginning of every story must be first 
told. The easiest part of every science must be 
first taught. Of the great ability and judgment, 
with which the apostles conducted the first preach- 
ing of the gospel; of their happy art in the per- 
spicuous arrangement of their lofty argument ; 
with what readiness they led their Catechumens 
on, from the simplest principles to the highest 
mysteries; of this consummate ability of the apos- 
tles in the capacity of teachers, Athanasius speaks 
with due commendation. Their caution he never 
mentions. On the contrary, the rapid progress of 
_ their instruction, how they passed at once from 
the detail of our Lord’s life on earth, to the mys- | 
tery of his Godhead, is one principal branch of his 
encomium. I wish that Dr Priestley had produ- 
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ced the passage, in which he thinks the apostles 
are taxed with caution: and of which he certainly 
imagines (he would not otherwise have led his 
reader to imagine) he hath given an exact trans- | 
. lation.* | ry 


10. Nearly allied to this argument from Atha- 
nasius’s omission to deny, is another from Epipha- 
nius’s omission to assert. ‘ Epiphanius in his ac- 
count of the Nazarenes—makes no mention of 
any of them believing the divinity of Christ in 
any sense of the word.” It is granted. Epipha- 
nius, in his account of these ancient heretics,t 
makes indeed no mention, that they believed the 
divinity of Christ in any sense of the word. But — 
what is this no-mention which Epiphanius makes, 
and of what importance is it to our author’s sys- 
tem? It is only that Epiphanius confesses, that 
he had no certain information, what the opinion 
of the Nazarenes might be upon this article. He 
had described them in general as a sect half Jew 
and half Christian: not Jews, because they had: 
something of a belief in Christ: not Christians, 


* See the passage produced and critically examined, in the 
Fourth of Dr Priestley’s First Letters to me, the Eleventh of 
my Letters in Reply, and the Tenth of Dr Priestley’s Second 
Letters; and in my Remarks upon Dr Priestley’s Second Let~ 
ters,—Part II. chap. i. sec. 11. | 
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because they lived in bondage to the ritual law. 
« But concerning Christ,” he says, “ I cannot say 
whether they think him a mere man; or affirm, 
as the truth is, that he was begotten of Mary, by 
the Holy Ghost.”* It is thus, and thus only, that 
Epiphanius makes no mention of the belief of the 
Nazarenes in Christ’s divinity. But he equally 
makes no mention of their disbelief. And had it 
been Dr Priestley’s point to prove, that the Naza- 
renes held the Nicene faith upon the subject of 
the Trinity, he might have alleged, with equal 
fairness and propriety, Epiphanius’s no-mention of 
their heterodoxy. 


JJ. Indeed that they were believers in our 
Lord’s divinity were the fairer conclusion from 
the neutrality of Epiphanius’s evidence. It was 
little the temper of the age in which Epiphanius 
lived ; it was little the temper of Epiphanius, to 
think or to speak favourably of those who were 
deemed heretics. It was rather the practice to 
aggravate and to multiply their errors, and to vi- 
lify their characters: to charge them upon the 
slightest grounds with every enormity both ‘in 
faith and practice. It is very unlikely that Epi- 
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phanius would have been so tender of the reputa- 
tion of these Nazarenes, as to confess his want of 
information about their opinions of the nature of 
Christ, had there been the least ground to suspect, 
or had there been so much as a. suspicion current 
in his times, although it had been founded only on 
a general bad opinion of the sect, that they were 
heretical in this article. A general clamour, or 
the bare assertion of an earlier writer, would have 
fixed the imputation, without any nice enquiry in- 
to the evidence, by which the charge might be 
supported. And since Epiphanius confesses, that 
he had no ground to say, that these Nazarenes 
held Christ to be a mere man; the presumption is, 
that he ought.to have said, that they affirmed, as 
the truth is, that he was begotten of Mary, by the 
Holy Ghost. But to affirm, as the truth is, that 
he was begotten of Mary, by the Holy Ghost, in 
Epiphanius’s sense of those words, was a full con- 
fession of his divinity. So that if the opinions of 
these Nazarenes, be of any importance for ascer- 
taining the primitive faith; and conjectures are 
to be drawn, concerning their opinions, from Epi- 
phanius’s profession of his want. of information, 
the fair conjecture is the opposite of Dr Priest- 
ley’s: namely, that the Nazarenes homologated 
with the church; with the church, as its opinions 
stood in the age of Epiphanius, when I suppose ~ 
be will allow it to have been far gone from the 
primitive purity of his Unitarian faith; with this 
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corrupt church, as Dr-Priestley deems se his friends, 
the Nazarenes, homologated mee the article of 
Christ's divinity. 


12. But after all, of what importance is the opi- 
nion of these Nazarenes ? Or how may the Catho- 
lic tradition be affected by the singularities of a 
‘sect? Of a sect which lay under the censure of 
the church as heretical? Attend, my Reverend 
Brethren. It is in this that we have been so long, 
T believe I ought to add, so fatally mistaken. The 
Nazarenes were never censured! They were no 
sectaries | They were the very first, and because 
the first, they were the purest, the very best of 
Christians! Nazarene was the ancient name of 
the Jewish Christians '* Of the first members of 
the primitive church of Jerusalem, that original, 
parent church, the mother of us all; where James 
the brother of our Lord was bishop! In the opi- 
nions therefore of these Nazarenes, we have the 
opinions of those first Christians, who received, 
not only the baptismal ablution, but. the illumina- 
‘ tion of the Spirit, at the hands of the apostles ! 
You seem to ask me, by what evidence this impor- 
tant discovery is confirmed ? By no evidence. The 
thing is not proved. It is asserted. In philoso- 


” the Nazarenes (and the Jewish Christians never went 
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_ phical subjects Dr Priestley would be the last to 
reason from principles assumed without proof. 
But in divinity and ecclesiastical history, he ex- 
pects that his own assertion, or that of writers of 
his own persuasion, however uninformed or preju- 
diced, should pass with the whole Christian world 
for proof of the boldest assumptions. The Naza- 
renes, it is confessed, were the progeny of the first 
Christians of the church of Jerusalem. ‘But the 
name of Nazarene, you will bear me witness, was 
never heard of in the Christian church, as descrip- 
tive of the Jewish Christians, before their settle- 
ment in the northern parts of Galilee, upon the 
banishment of the Jews from Jerusalem, in the 
reign of Adrian.* The Hebrews, and they of the 
circumcision, were the earlier names, by which the 
Jewish converts, who formed the church of Jeru- 
salem; had been distinguished from the Christians 
of the Gentiles. Their descendants, the Naza- 
renes, were at first perhaps heretical but in a single 
article; in maintaining the necessity of the obser- — 
vance of the Mosaic law, for the attainment of sal- 
vation under the gospel: whereas their ancestors, — 
had indeed themselves adhered to their old law, 
but had declared against the absurdity of exacting 
a submission to the ceremonial part of it from the 


* See the last paragraph of the sixth of my Letters in Reply, 
and the seventh of those Lettters, sec. 5. : 
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Gentile converts. By degrees, however, these Na« 
zarenes declined so far from the pure faith of that 
first race of Christians, from which they boasted 
their descent; that in Jerome’s time they were be- 
come heretical in that degree, that Jerome consi+ 
dered them as a Jewish sect rather than a Chris- 
tian. ‘ To this day,” says Jerome, “a heresy pre- 
vails among the Jews in al! he synagogues of the — 
East, which is called that of the Minzi, who com- 
monly go by the name of Nazarenes: who believe 
in Christ, the Son of God, born of the Virgin; 
and say that he was the person who suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, and rose again; in whom we our- 
selves believe. But from a desire of being Jews | 
and Christians both at once, they are neither Jews 
nor Christians.”* 


13. It is rather for the sake of general truth, 
than for the attainment of victory in the present 
argument; that I am desirous to maintain the dis-: 
tinction which was ever made, till Zuicker at- 
tempted to confound it, between the primitive 
church of Jerusalem, and the sect of the Naza- 
renes, its heretical offspring. In the Trinitarian 
controversy the distinction is of little importance. 
Or rather it would be of advantage to the argu- 
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ment of the orthodox party, if our faith needed 
other support, than that which ‘the plain sense of 
the Scriptures, and the whole tenor of ecclesiastical 
history supply; it would be of singular advantage 
to our argument, that Dr Priestley should be able 
to establish Zuicker’s extravagant position, that 
these Nazarenes were no other than the original 
members of the Hebrew church. Whoever they 
were, their orthodoxy, in the article of our Lord’s 
divinity, is notorious. It is attested by most of 
the writers of antiquity that mention them. It is 
acknowledged by Jerome, at the very same time 
that he taxes them with the grossest heresy in 
other points. And were no express testimony to 
be produced, still it would be the fair and probable 
conclusion, from that very passage of Epiphanius, 
‘upon which Dr Priestley would build the contrary 
opinion. If therefore it could be proved, that these 
Nazarenes really were, what Dr Priestley hath 
been taught: by Zuicker to believe, the first con 
verts of the circumcision; we who maintain the 
full divinity of Christ, should find, in the confes-- 
sion of the Nazarenes, the verdict of those first 
Christians in our favour. But since the fact is, 
that they were an heretical sect, which arose in 
the second century, from the ashes of the church 
of Jerusalem ;* fheir opinions upon any article are 
* 
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totally insignificant; and can in no way affect the 
Catholic tradition. Still, therefore, the modern 
Unitarian would serve his own cause but ill, who 
should be able to succeed in the attempt to prove; 
that the mere humanity of siento was a tenet of 
the Nazarenes. 


14. The sieutrality of Epiphanius’s evidence is 
however not the whole of the proof, by which our 
modern historian hath taken the pains to support 
an assertion so little to his purpose. It is alleged. 
only to corroborate a more direct proof, which is 
very proper to. be produced as another specimen 
ef the sort of argument upon which our author’s 
first proposition rests. 


15. The Nazarenes,; and the Ebionites, he tells 
ius, were the same people, and held the same te- 
nets.* By the appellation of Ebionites, it is con- 
- fessed, a certain sect; which denied the divinity of 
our Saviour, was originally distinguished. But 
how is it proved, that these Ebienites were the 
same with the Nazarenes? By a pretended ac- 
knowledgment of Origen and Epiphanius.+ — It 
is of great importance, for a just apprehension of 


*. Hists of Corrup. vol: i.‘p, 7: 
pate aa both Origen and Epiphanius acknowledge, that Me 
Nazarenes and Ebiouites were the same people, and held the 
same tenets.” Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 7 
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the exact force of any writer’s arguments, to catch 
the idioms of his style: and an attention to this 
circumstance, must be nih bear recommended 
to Dr Priestley’s readers. | One of the most strik- 
ing peculiarities of his language, is a very singular 
tise of the words acknowledge, and acknowledgment, 
Acknowledgment, in the usual acceptation of the 
word in controversial writing, signifies a writer’s 
avowal of a principle or a fact, which, as making 
for his adversary’s argument, it might have been 
for his purpose to conceal or to deny, but that the 
evidence of the thing extorted the confession. But 
with Dr Priestley,. any expressions, which are ca- 
pable of being drawn, by construction and réfine- 
ment, to a sense that may seem but indirectly fa- 
vourable to his own notions, are an explicit ac- 
knowledgment of the writer who uses them, that 
things actually were, as Dr Priestley is inclined 
to represent them. If such expressions of one 
writer are quoted by another; they amount to an 
acknowledgment to the same purpose, on the part 
of the writer who makes the quotation. On the 
other hand, the acknowledgment of an original 
writer may sometimes be inferred from a negligent 
eitation. Hath Eusebius, complaining of a total 
disregard to truth among the sectaries who denied 
our Lord’s divinity, appealed, in confirmation of 
the charge, to a writer of the second century: — 
who alleges it against the Unitarians of his own 
time, as an instance of the most hardened effron- 
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tery, that they had the audacity to assert, that 
‘their tenets had been originally taught by the 
apostles, and were maintained. by all the Roman 
bishops in succession, to the time of Victor ?* 
This heavy accusation, thus supported by the tes- 
timony of an earlier writer, is a plain acknowledg- 
ment + on the part of Eusebius, that the Unitari- 
ans constantly claimed this high antiquity .of their 
- doctrine.. And what may seem more paradoxical, 
this writer’s appeal to “ certain psalms and odes, 
the compositions of faithful brethren in the first 
age, which celebrate the divinity of the Christ, 
the Word of God,”’t is only a proof of Eusebius’s 
inability to confute the claim, which, by his own 
acknowledgment, was set up. Hath the learned 
Dr Samuel Clarke, in an accurate citation of a 
passage in Origen, made Origen speak of the Uni- 
tarians of his time as pious persons? This is a 
candid acknowledgment,|| on the part of Origen, 


vA 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 28. ms 
+ < It is acknowledged by Eusebius, and others, “ that the 
ancient Unitarians themselves constantly asserted, that their 
doctrine was the universal opinion of the Christian church, till 
‘the time of Victor,” — Hist. of Corrup. vol. ii, p. 486. Compare. 
vol. i. p. 18, 19. 
EF Faauor db door nal wos, cdeAQwv aor’ aoyns bao wiswy yeaQerrai, 
Tov Aoyoy TB Sex roy Xescov ULVECS Seoroydvlec. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
lib, v. c. 28. Compare Ephes. v. 19. Col. iii. 16. James v. 13.. 
ce in refuting their pretensions to antiquity, he goes 
no farther back than Ireneeus and Justin Martyr.” Hist. of 
Corrup. vol. i. p. 19. | | 
|| «‘ Origen candidly calls these adherents to the strict unity 
of God, pious persons,” Hist. of Corrup, vol. i. p. 57, 
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of the piety of those sectaries ; whereas Origen 
says not that they were pious, but that they boas- 


ted * that they were pious, or affected piety. 
Piety, and the affectation of piety, belong to op- 


posite characters. According to this enlarged use | 


of the word acknowledgment, it will indeed be 
very hazardous to deny but that an acknowledg- 
ment to any purpose may be found in any writer, 
or be drawn from any words. It is necessary 
therefore to declare, that it is only in the usual 
meaning of the word, that I take upon me to 


aver, that no acknowledgment of the supposed | 


identity of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites, is to 


be found either in Origen or Epiphanius.; Origen 


says, indeed, of the Jewish Christians of his own 
time, that they were Ebionites:{ not meaning 
to make any acknowledgment in favour of the 
proper Ebionites, as no worse heretics than the 
Nazarenes ; but rather to stigmatize the Naza- 
renes with an opprobrious appellation. And the 
only conclusion which is to be drawn from this 
passage of Origen, is, that the word Ebionite had, 
in his time, out-grown its original meaning; which 
it easily might do; inasmuch as, by its derivation, 
it is not naturally descriptive of any particular 
set of opinions; but barely expressive of the con- 
tempt, in which those who bestowed it, held the 


a 
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+ See Appendix. + Contra Cels. lib, 2. 
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knowledge and understanding of the party. on 
which it was bestowed. It was therefore likely 
to be variously applied at different times, accord- 
ing as one or another folly incurred the contempt 
either of any particular writer, or of the age in 
which he flourished. Accordingly it appears from 
ecclesiastical history, that the use of it was vari- 
ous and indefinite. Sometimes it was the peculiar 
name of those sects, which denied both the divi- 
nity of our Lord, and his miraculous conception. 
Then its meaning was extended to. take in ano- 
ther party; which, admitting the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, still denied his divinity, and. 
questioned his previous existence. And at last, it. 
seems the Nazarenes, whose error was rather a 
superstitious severity in their practice, than any 
deficiency in their faith, were included by Origen 
in the infamy of the appellation. It was natural 
- indeed for Origen, fond as he was of mystic inter- 
pretations of the Jewish Scriptures, and possessed. 
with the imagination that every particular of the 
ritual service, and every occurrence in the, Jewish 
story, was typical of something in the gospel dis- 
pensation; it was natural for Origen to think 
meanly of a sect, who held the observance of the 
letter of the ceremonial law to be an essential 
part of a Christian’s duty. They certainly had 
little apprehension of the free spirit of the reli- 
gion they professed; and this with Origen would 
be the surest mark of a low and beggarly under- 
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standing. It is in this reproachful appcilation, 
which he alone of all the writers of antiquity hath 
bestowed upon the Nazarenes, that Dr Priestley 
hath discovered. his acknowledgment in favour of 
the Ebionites. For Epiphanius,. who is joined 
with Origen in this acknowledgment, he describes 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites as different sects, 
maintaining different opinions; except that they 
agreed in retaining more or less of the Mosaic 
service.* , | 


16. Among other specimens of our author’s 
happy art of turning every thing, by a dexterous 
_interpretation, to his own purpose, it were injus- 
tice to the injured memory of Eusebius, not to 
mention the attempt that is made to shake the 
credit of his history, by representing the unfair- 
ness with which that candid writer is supposed to 
treat the Unitarians; where he says, “ that Theo- 
dotus, who appeared about the year 190, was the 
first who held that our Saviour was a mere man; 
when in refuting their pretensions to antiquity, he 
goes no farther back than to Irenzeus and Justin 
Martyr, though in his own writings alone he might 


* See this two-fold question, concerning the faith of the Na- 
yarenes, and the distinction between the Nazarenes and Ebio- 
nites, largely discussed in the second of Dr Priestley’s Letters 
to me, the sixth and seventh of my Letters in Reply, the third 
of Dr Priestley’s Second. Letters, and my Remarks ‘on his Sez 
cond Letters,——Part IL. chap. i. and iit. 
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have found a refutation of his assertion.”"* It must 
be confessed, that any one-who should assert that 
Theodotus was the first who taught a doctrine, 
which sunk our Lord into the rank of mere man, 
might easily be confuted from the ecclesiastical 
history of Eusebius ; in which the Cerinthians and 
the Ebionites, who are taxed by all antiquity with 
that impiety, are referred to an earlier period. 
The truth however seems to be, that the doctrine 

of our Lord’s humanity, like all corruptions, had 
its stages; that it was carried by degrees to the 
height, which it at last attained: and that Theo- 
dotus, in this article, so far surpassed the earlier 
heresiarchs, that the merit of being the inventor of 
the mere humanity, in the precise and full mean- 
ing of the words, is with great propriety and truth 
ascrébed to him. When the Cerinthians and the 
Ebionites affirmed that Jesus had no. existence 
previous to Mary’s conception, and that he was 
literally and physically the: carpenter’s son; -it 
might justly be said of them, that they asserted 
the mere humanity of the Redeemer: especially 
as it could not be foreseen, that the impiety would 
ever go a greater length than this, of ascribing to 
him an origin merely human. These heretics, 
however, went no farther, as [ conceive, than to 
deny our Lord’s original divinity : they admitted 
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* Mist. of Corrup. vol, i. p. 19. 
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1 know not what unintelligible exaltation of his 
nature,* which took ‘place, as they conceived, 
. upon his ascension, by which he became no less 
the object of worship, than if his nature had been 
originally divine. But when a more daring 
(though, I confess, a far more consistent) sect 
arose; denying that our Lord in glory is more 
than a mortal man, raised, as all the just will one 
day be, to immortality; or that he is more the 
object of adoration than Enoch or Elijah: these 
younger heretics eclipsed the glory of their timid 
ancestors, and might justly claim the honour of 
being the first assertors of the mere humanity of 
Christ ; for they were indeed the first, who made 
humanity the whole of his condition. It was un- 
doubtedly in this exalted sense, that the humanity 
of Christ was taught by Theodotus. For nothing 
short of this might serve his purpose: which, as 
we learn from Epiphanius, was to extenuate the 
guilt of a renunciation of his faith, which he 
had made under the terrors of persecution, by 
setting up a plea, that, in renouncing Christ, he 
had not renonuced his God, but a man. This plea 
could be of no service to Theodotus’s cause, unless 
Christ were a man, not only in his origin, but at 
the time when Theodotus renounced him. It was 
therefore that sublime doctrine, which 1s at this 


* See the fourteenth of my Letters in Reply, sec. 5. 
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day taught in the conventicles* of Dr Priestley 
and Mr Lindsey, the doctrine of our Lord’s mere 
undeified humanity, which Theodotus, the learned 
tanner of Byzantium, a deserter of his Lord, and 
a fugitive from his country, broached at Rome, in 
the end of the second century. ‘This doctrine Dr 
Priestley will perhaps find it difficult to trace to 
any earlier period, or to any more respectable 
origin. No injury, therefore, is done to the Uni- 
tarian cause, when Theodotus is said to be the 
first author of the Unitarian doctrine in this ex- 
alted, finished, form. But after all, this is not, 
what Dr Priestley imagines it to be, the assertion 
of Eusebius. It is the assertion of a writer cited 
by Eusebius without any name. It should seem 
that he was of the Latin church, and that his ex- 
pressions are to be understood with particular re- 
ference to the state of religion in the western | 
world, especially at Rome. Now it was probably 
true, that Theodotus was the very first who at 
Rome, in any sense, taught the mere humanity of 
Christ. For notwithstanding the corrupt state of 
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* That the assemblies held by Mr Lindsey, in Essex-Street, 
and by Dr Priestley, at Birmingham, are strictly ConVENTICLEs, 
im the genuine forensic meaning of the word, see proved in the 
seventeenth of my Letters in Reply, sec. 8; and my Remarks 
on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters,—Part II. chap. iv. sec. 6. 
‘And that Dr Priestley is, by his principles, disqualified to be 
the pastor of any thing better than a Conventicle, see proved 
by his own confession, im the seventeenth of his Second Letters 
tA me, 
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the Roman church in later ages, it is notorious 
7 that she was the last of all infected with any gross 
heresy. As for the pretensions of the Unitarians, 
which it might be incumbent upon Eusebius to re- 
fute, they were not simply pretensions to anti- 
quity. ‘The antiquity of the Unitarian doctrine, 
in a certain form, is confessed, Its antiquity is 
proved by the express censure which is passed 
upon it in St John’s writings, both in his first 
epistle and in his gospel, as a dangerous error 
which was in being when he wrote. But the pre- 
tensions of the Unitarians, which Eusebius con- 
tradicts, were pretentions to a prior antiquity : 
the pretence that their own doctrine was origi- 
nal; and the doctrine of the church, in the time 
of Zephyrinus, novel. And in refuting these pre- 
tensions, the writer quoted by Eusebius, goes back 
to the apostolic age: he goes back to those psalms 
and odes, which seem to be alluded to in the 
apostolic epistles, and to the books of holy writ.* | 


YI. 


1. By these specimens, a judgment may be for- 
med of the arguments and of the facts by which our 
author’s first assumption is supported. By expos- 


eee. 


_™ See this question about Theodotus, pursued in the eighth 
ef Dr Priestley’s First Letters to me, the postscript, sec. 4; and 
the fourteenth of my Letters in Reply. 
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ing the weakness of our author’s arguments, and 
by the proof which hath been produced from the 
writings of Ignatius, that the divinity of the Son, 
his full divinity, was acknowledged by the imme- 
diate disciples of the apostles, (a proof, which had 
not the work been long since done by the learned 
Bishop Bull, might have been strengthened with 
a copious collection of passages to the same pur- 
pose from Ignatius, Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, 
Hermas, and the authentic acts of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp,) by the detection of the fallacy of the 
arguments on the one side, and by the positive 
proof adduced on the other; our author’s notion 
of the faith of the first Christians, that it was pure- 
ly Unitarian, is overturned. And if this notion of 
the first Christians be overturned; the assertion, 
that the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity was an 
invention of the second race, falls with it. For 
what was believed by the first race, could be no 
invention of the second. Nor can any argument 
be drawn, from any resemblance that may be ima- 
gined between the Trinity of the Christian church, 
and the three principles of the Platonists, that the 
doctrine of the apostles was not rightly under- 
stood by their first converts; unless indeed it could 
be proved, (which is the tacit assumption upon 
which this objection is founded,) that the discove- 
ries of revelation, and the investigations of philo- 
sophy, may never coincide. But why is it sup- 
posed that nothing can be a part of an inspired 
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teacher’s doctrine, which had been taught before 
by wise men,*who were not inspired ? Were every 
iota of the gospel doctrine to be found in the writ- 
ings of the Greek philosophers; this would not be 
sufficient to set aside the pretensions of the first 
preachers of Christianity to a divine commission. 
‘The just conclusion from so perfect an agreement 
would only be, that for the great importance of 
these doctrines to the manners of mankind, it had 
pleased God to make discoveries to all men by re- 
velation, to which a few only could attain by ab- 
stract reasoning. ‘The case indeed is far other- 
wise. It is ever to be remembered, for the morti- 
fication of man’s pride, and to the praise of God’s 
mercy, that “ when the world by wisdom knew 
not God,” when philosophy had made its utmost 
efforts, not entirely without success, but with little 
general advantage, “ it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching,” by a method of instruction, 
which in the article of religious information, hath 
-abolished the distinction between the philosopher 
and the idiot, “ te save them that believe.” But 
had our supposed case actually obtained, had re- 
velation discovered nothing more to all, than rea- 
son had previously taught a few, still to teach alt 
and to teach a few is so different a busmess, that 
the previous attainments of philosophers would 
have afforded no objection against the pretensions 
of the first preachers of the gospel, sufficient to 
overturn the evidence by which their claim to a 
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divine commission is supported. Much less may a 
resemblance, more or less exact, between faith and 
philosophy in single articles, create a presumption, 
that those articles of faith, of which certain philo- 
sophical. opinions seem to carry a resemblance, 
made no part of the doctrine which those inspired 
teachers taught. The resemblance may seem in- 
deed a wonderful fact, which may justly draw the 
attention of the serious and inquisitive. And if 
it should be deemed incredible, as well it may, 
that reason, in her utmost strength, should ever 
ascend so high, as to attain even to a distant 
glimpse of truths, which have ever been esteemed 
the most mysterious discoveries of revelation; it 
will become a question of the highest curiosity and 
importance, to determine by what means the Pla- 
tonic school came by those notions of the Godhead, 
which, had they been of later date than the com- 
mencement of Christianity, might have passed for 
a very mild corruption of the Christian faith; but 
being in truth much older, have all the appearance 
ofa near, though very imperfect view, of the doc- 
trine which was afterwards current in the Chris- 
tian church. 


2. The inquiry becomes more important, when 
it is discovered, that these notions were by ne 
means peculiar to the Platonic school: that the 
Platonists pretended to be no more than the expo- 
sitors of a more ancient doctrine; which is traced 
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from Plato to Parmenides; from Parmenides te 
his masters of the Pythagorean sect; from the Py- 
thagoreans to Orpheus, the earliest of the Gre- 
cian Mystagogues; from Orpheus to the secret 
ore of the Egyptian priests, in which the founda- 
tions of the Orphic theology were laid. Similar 
notions of a triple principle prevailed in the Per- 
sian and Chaldzean theology ; and vestiges even of 
the worship of a Trinity were discernible in the 
Roman superstition in a very late age. This wor- 
ship the Romans had received from their Trojan 
ancestors. For the Trojans brought it with them 
into Italy from Phrygia. In Phrygia it was intro- 
duced by Dardanus so early as in the ninth centu- 
ry after Noah’s flood. Dardanus carried it with 
him from Samothrace ; where the personages, that 
were the objects of it, were worshipped under the 
Hebrew name of the Cabirim. Who these Cabi- 
rim might be, has been matter of unsuccessful in- 
quiry to many learned men. The utmost that is 
known with certainty 1s, that they were originally 
three, and were called by way of eminence, the 
Great or Mighty Ones: for that is the import of 
the Hebrew name.’ And of the like import is their 
Latin appellation, Penates. Di per quos penitus 
spiramus, per quos habemus corpus, per quos ratio- 
nem anime possidemus.* Dir gui sunt intrinsecuss 


-* Macrob, Saturnal. lib. i. c. 4, 
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atque in intimis penetralibus coelt.* ‘Thus the joint 
worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the ‘Triad 
of the Roman Capitol, is traced to that of the 
THREE MIGHTY ONES in Samothrace;{ which was 

established in that island, at what precise time it 
is impossible to determine, but earlier, if Eusebius 
may be credited, than the days of Abraham. 

8. The notion therefore of a Trinity, more or 
less removed from the purity of the Christian faith, 
is found to have been a leading principle in all the 
ancient schools of philosophy, and in the religions 
of almost all nations ; and traces of an early popu- 
Jar belief of it, appear even in the abominable rites 
of idolatrous worship. If reason was insufficient 
for this great discovery, what could be the means 
of information, but what the Platonists themselves 
ASSIGN, Ozomapaddos Ocoroya. ‘ A theology delivered 
from the gods,” i. e. a revelation. This is the ac- 
count which Platonists, who were no Christians, 
have given of the origin of their master’s doctrine. 
But from what revelation could they derive their 
information, who lived before the Christian, and 
had no light from the Mosaic? For whatever 
some of the early fathers may have imagined, 
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* Varro apud Arnob. lib. ni. p. 123. . Lugd. Bat. 1651: 
ed Tarquinius Demarati Corinthii filius,—Samothractis 
myslict imbutus, uno templo ac sub eodem tecto, numina memo- 
rata conjungit, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ii. c. 4. 
D 
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there is no evidence that Plato or Pythagoras 
were at all acquainted. with the Mosaic writings: 
not to insist, that the worship of a Trinity is tra- 
ced to an earlier age than that of Plato or of Py- 
thagoras, or even of Moses. Their information 
could be only drawn from traditions founded upon 
earlier revelations; from scattered fragments of 
the ancient patriarchal creed; that creed, which 
was universal before the defection of the first ido- 
laters, which the corruptions of idolatry, gross and 
enormous as they were, could never totally oblite- 
rate.* Thus the doctrine of the Trinity is rather — 
confirmed than discredited by the suffrage of the 
heathen sages; since the resemblance of the Chris- 
tian faith and the Pagan philosophy in this article, 
when fairly interpreted, appears to be nothing 
less than the consent of the latest and the earliest 
revelations. 


KLE. 


1. Our author’s assumption, that the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity was an innovation of the 
Platonic Christians of the second century, being 
overthrown by direct proof, that this pretended 


Fe What Socrates said of him, what Plato writ, and 
the rest of the heathen philosophers of several nations, is all no 
more than the twilight of revelation, after the sun of it was set | 
in the race of Noah.” Dryden’s Preface to Religio Laict. 
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innovation was a part of the faith of the first 
Christians: all oblique and secondary arguments, 
that might otherwise create a presumption in our 
author’s favour, are rendered wholly insignificant. 
To Dr Priestley it seems a circumstance of great 
importance, that these early writers “ sometimes 
drop the personification of the Logos, (which in 
his opinion had been their first. step towards the 
deification of our Saviour,*) and speak of it as the 
mere attribute of God.”’+ This he imputes to the 
difficulty, with which new opinions lay hold upon 
the mind; and to the natural prevalency of good 
sense, which is such, that it will in all cases often 
get the better of imagination.{ Facts themselves 
should be established, before consequences are de- 
duced from them. Let us therefore consider the 
‘example by which this assertion is supported. 


2. Theophilus of Antioch says, “ that when 
God said, Let us make man, he spake to nothing 
but his own Logos, or Wisdom.”) It must be 
confessed, that the example is happily chosen. It 
is clear that in this passage of Theophilus, as it is 
expressed in Dr Priestley’s translation, the Logos 
is described as nothing but the Wisdom of God : 
nothing but His own wisdom. His own Wisdom 


* Hist. of Corrup. part i. sec. ii. 
+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 35. 
+ Ibid. § Ibid. 
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must be that internal Wisdom, which is a power 
of his own Mind, a property of his own Person: 
and, to say that God spake to “ nothing but his 
own Wisdom,” is to say, that he spake to no one 
but himself. Dr Priestley methinks hath spared 
to make the use he might have done of this pas- 
sage of Theophilus; which seems not only to be 
an instance in which Theophilus drops the perso- 
nification of the Logos in his own writings; but 
to prove, that as far as the interpretation of the 
Oid Testament is of any importance, the authority 
of this learned and ancient bishop of Antioch 
stands with the Unitarian scheme. This learned 
bishop tells. us, that the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, if ever they seem to allude to a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead, speak figuratively, and — 
are to be understood accordingly. The allusion is 
perhaps no where stronger, than in those words of 
Moses, in the book of Genesis, “ God said, Let us 
make.” God not only speaks, “ God said;” but 
God speaks in the piural number, “ Let us make;” 
as though persons were addressed, who were to 
take part with the speaker in the business to be 
done. Theophilus, the celebrated bishop of An- 
tioch; ‘Theophilus, so respectable for his antiquity, 
his piety, and his learning; Theophilus cautions 
us, not to be over-confident of the consequences 
which we draw from this rigid exposition of the 
sacred writer's words. ‘Theophilus affirms, that 
the expression is ‘purely figurative ; . signifying 
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only, that before man was made, the purpose of 
making him arose, and was contemplated, in the 
Divine intellect. The expression describes an in- 
ternal deliberation of the Divine Mind concerning 
the intended work; just as the private thoughts — 
and purposes of a man are sometimes expressed 
under the figure of a discourse passing within him- 
self. All this Theophilus affirms in Dr Priestley’s 
English. Nothing of this Theophilus affirms 
speaking for himself, in his own language,* & arau 
Os Thvs eiennz, Tloinowuer, aaa Ty Earle Aoya, xab rm Eavle Lode, 
The “ nothing but” of Dr Priestley’s Hnglish, con- 
veys quite another idea than the sx dary rs aan’ 4 of 
-Theophilus’s Greek. The Logos and the Wisdom, 
as different names of one thing, are connected by 
the disjunctive or, in Dr Priestley’s English; as 
names of different things they are connected by 
the copulative and, (Ke’,) in. Theophilus’s Greek. 
The exact rendering of Theophilus’s words is to 
this effect: “ It was te no other person” (that is 
the proper force of ex cry sm, haud alii cuipiam) 
** Jé was to no other person that he said, Let us 
make, than to his own Word, and to his own Wis- 
Gana ee tarle Anya dahon taille Bogie! Phe repetition 
of the demonstrative article with the pronoun, as 
well as the connection by the copulative, clearly 
shews that Acyss and xia, the Word and the Wis- 


“ 


* Ad. Autolye. p. 114. Oxon, 1684, 
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dom, are different things. Hath Dr: Priestley 
written a history of the Corruptions of Christia- 
nity, and hath he yet to learn, that in the langu- 
age of Theophilus, and of the best writers of his 
age, the Word and the Wisdom, (Aoyos and LoPeety ) 
are used as proper names of the second and third 
persons of the Trinity? If. his own reading in 
those early fathers hath been so confined, that not 
one of the clear unequivocal instances that oceur 
in Theophilus himself, in Origen, in Tatian, and 
Irenzeus, hath ever fallen under his own proper 
observation, he might: have been informed of this 
peculiarity of their style, from the notes which ac- 
company the text of Theophilus, in Bishop Fell’s 
edition, printed at Oxford in 1684; which, as it is 
inserted in his catalogue* of principal editions, it 
is possible he may have seen. Theophilus’s asser- 
tion, that God spake to no other person than his 
Word and his Wisdom, is an assertion, that he 
spake to persons of no less dignity, than the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. It is an assertion of the 
Catholic exposition} of the text, and of the con- 
sequences deduced from it, in opposition to the 
Jewish expesitors of that age; who contended, 


* Dr Priestley’s Preface, p. xxii. 

+ That this is the true exposition, that the text describes a 
consultation which passed between the persons of the Godhead, 
is shewn with great brevity, but with the highest degree of evi- 
dence and perspicuity in Dr Kennicott’s dissertation on the 
Tree of Life, p- 29, 30. aims the same dissertation, p. 71. 
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that this speech of God was addressed to the an- 
gels. Theophilus therefore in this passage hath 
not dropped the personification of the Logos; that 
is, he hath not receded from the assertion of the 
personality of the Word. He affirms not, that 
the Logos, so often mentioned by himself and 
other writers as a person, is no person, but merely 
the Divine Attribute of Wisdom; which, in the 
usual language of grammarians, were rather to 
assert the personification*® than to drop it: but by 
the names of the Word and the Wisdom, he dis: 
tinguishes two different persons; saying, these 
were the persons to whom God spake. ; 


iV. 


1. We have seen by what sort of arguments 
our author's two first assertions, ‘* That the faith 
of the first age was Unitarian, and that the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s diyinity was an invention of 
the second,” are supported. If he hath succeeded 
no better in the proof of his third assertion, con- 
cerning the Platonic Christians of the second age. 
the inventors, as he would have it, of our Lord’s 
divinity,—that the divinity which they set up was 


* Of my misapprehension of the word persondfication, as 
ased by Dr Priestley, and how little it affects my argument, 
see the thirteenth of my Letters in Reply, sec. 2-—5. 
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only of that secondary sort, which was admitted 
by the Arians, including neither eternity, nor any 
proper necessity of existence, having the mere 
name of divinity, without any thing of the real 
form; if the proof of this third assertion should 
be found to be equally infirm with that of the 
other two, his notion of the gradual progress of. 
opinions, from the mere Unitarian doctrine to the 
Arian, and from the Arian doctrine to the Atha- 
nasian faith, must be deemed a mere dream or 
fiction, in every part. 


2. It must be acknowledged, that the first con~ 
verts from the Platonic school, took advantage of 
the resemblance between the evangelic and Pla- 
tonic doctrine, on the subject of the Godhead, to 
apply the principles of their old philosophy to the 
explication and the confirmation of the articles of 
their faith. They defended it by arguments 
drawn from Platonic principles; they even pro- 
pounded it in Platonic language: which to them- 
selves and their contemporaries was the most fa- 
miliar and intelligible, that could’ be employed 
upon so abstruse asubject. Nor was this practice 
to be condemned, so long as the Scriptures and the — 
Catholic traditions were made the test of truth; 
so long as revelation was not pressed into the 
service of philosophy, by any accommodation of 
the pure evangelical doctrine to preconceived opi- 
nions: but philosophy was made to exert her 
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powers in the defence of revelation, and to lend 
her language to be the vehicle of its sacred 
truths. These might be deemed the most pro- 
mising means that could be employed, for bringing 
over more converts from the Pagan schools. And 
the writers, who evangelized in this philosophical 
style, conceived perhaps, that they had the sanc- 
tion of an apostle’s example, “ for becoming all 
things to all men, that they might gain some.” 


3. But whatever might be the purity of their 
intentions, they were guilty of an unpardonable 
deviation from the primitive faith, if it be true that 
they maintained the doctrine which Dr Priestley 
ascribes to them; namely, that the Son is the > 
mere contingent creature of the Father’s will and 
power; a production which hath not always ex- 
isted.* We have seen that this was not the belief 
of the first age; and if it is to be found in the 
writings of the second, it could indeed be nothing 
better than a corruption of religon by philosophy. 


4. To judge of the truth of ‘a writer’s proposi- 
tion, and even to divine of what sort the argu- 
ments will be, which he will allege in support of 
it, it is sometimes sufficient that the precise tenor 
- of it be clearly understood. They were converts 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 42, 44, 62. 
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from Platonism, they were Christians, who, with 
their Christianity, are supposed to have retained 
their Platonism, to whom Dr Priestley ascribes 
the notion of a Logos which had not always ex- 
isted, but began to be, like other creatures, by an 
act of the Father’s will. After all that Dr Priest- 
ley hath written, about the resemblance between 
the ecclesiastical and the Platonic Trinity ; ; he 
hath yet, it seems, to learn that a created Logos, 
a Logos which had ever not existed, was no less 
an absurdity in the academy, than it is an impiety 
mz the church. The converts from Platonism must 
have renounced their philosophy, before they could 
be the authors of this. absurd, this monstrous opi- 
nion.* As the notion that this doctrine took its 
rise with them, betrays a total ignorance of the 
genuine principles of their school; it is easy to 
foresee, that the arguments brought in support of 
it, ean only be founded in gross misconstructions 
of their language. That this is indeed the case, 

will be abundantly proved by a single instance, __ 


5. Athenagoras is one of the writers to whom 
Dr Priestley refers for a proof of his assertion. 
The passage which he cites, as affording a proof 
that Athenagoras believed not that Christ had al- 


* See more upon this subject in the eighth of Dr Priestley’s | - 


First Letters to me, and the thirteenth of 1 my Letters in Reply, 
sec. 8. 
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ways existed, or that the Logos had always ex. 
isted, otherwise than as an attribute of the Divine 
Mind, happens to be one, in which that philosophic 
father asserts the eternity of the Logos, as a dis- 
tinct person, in the most explicit terms; and ar- 
gues in support of it from a certain relation of the 
Logos to the paternal intellect, which the name, 
Logos, implies. ‘“ Athenagoras,” says Dr Priest- 
ley, “calls Christ the first production of the Fa- 
ther; but says, he was not always actually pro- 
duced; for that from the beginning, God, being 
an eternal mind, had reason in himself, being from 
eternity rational.”* But let us hear Athenagearas 
himself. “If,” says he, ‘ endowed as you are 
with superior understanding,” (he addresses the 
Emperors Marcus ‘Aurelius Antonius, and Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus,) it should occur to you to en- 
quire, whence it is that he is called a Son, I will 
explain it in a few words. (It is) that he is to the 
| Father (as) the first offspring. Not as something 
made” (This is the true sense of the words, in 
which Dr Priestley imagines that it is said that 
Christ was not always produced) “‘ Not as some- 
thing made. For God, being an eternal intelli- 
gence, himself from the beginning had the Logos 
in himself, being eternally rational.” The learned 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 36. } 
+ See the entire Greek pasaage, p. 56. 
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father undertakes to explain to the philosophical 
emperors, why the second person in the ever-bles- 
sed Trinity, is called the Son. He tells them, that 
this name is expressive of a certain relation, which 
the second person stands in to the first, who is 


called the Father ; which relation is that of the 


eldest born. But lest the relation of primogeni- 
ture should lead to the notion of a proper physi- 
cal generation, which would sink the Son into 
the rank of a creature, (for generation is only a 
particular way in which certain things are made,) 
he says, that the birth or generation of the Son, 
is not to be understood as if he were something 
that had been ever made; as if his being had 
commenced, at any certain time, by the induce- 
ment of a form upon a preexisting material. For 


that is the general notion of a making; although ~ 


in common speech it is usual to say of those 
things only, that they are made, to which the 
form is given at once by the hand of the artist. 
When the form is gradually brought on by the 
plastic powers of nature, the secret process is cal- 
led generation: which is therefore but a sort of 
making, and differs from that which is usually 
called a making, in the means only by which the 
end is compassed. Athenagoras therefore gives 
the emperors a caution, not to understand by the 
generation of a Son, a generation in the literal 


sense of the word, which comes under the gene. — 


ral notion of a making: not to understand by it 


\ 
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any thing like that natural process, by which the 
bodies of plants and animals, and some other 
substances, are carried forward from a potential 
to an actual existence. The generation of the 
Son cannot be understood, he says, of any such 
production, because his actual existence is from 
eternity. This, he says, is the necessary conse- 
quence of the confessed eternity of the Father. 
The Logos hath existed from eternity, in union 
with the Father; “ because God, being eternally 
rational, ever had the Logos in himself.” The 
sense is, that the personal subsistence of a Divine © 
Logos is implied in the very idea of a God. And. 
the argument rests on a principle which was com- 
mon to all the Platonic fathers, and seems to be 
founded in Scripture, that the existence of the 
Son flows necessarily from the Divine Intellect 
exerted on itself; from the Father’s contempla- 
tion of his own perfections. But as the Father 
ever was, his perfections have ever been, and his 
intellect hath been ever active. But perfections, 
which have ever been, the ever-active Intellect, 
must ever have contemplated; and the contem-. 
plation which hath ever been, must ever have 
been accompanied with its just effect, the perso- - 
nal existence of the Son. Athenagoras having. 
thus proved, that the generation of the Son 
can be only a figurative generation, proceeds 
to explain the figure, by assigning the particular 
transaction to which he conceives it to allude; 
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which is no commencement of the Son’s exis- 
tence; not even that act of the Paternal Mind, in 
which the existence of the Son originates; but 
the going forth of the Son to exert his powers in 
the business of creation. “ He is,” says Athena- 
goras, “to the Father as the first offspring; not 
as something that was ever made: but that he 
went forth to be idea and energy in material sub- 
stances, which lay yet in chaos, unqualified and 
undistinguished; the dense promiscuously ming- 
led with the rare, waiting the operation of the ac- 
tive spirit to impregnate them with form.”* Here, 
indeed, the Son of God is called an idea, and 
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an energy. But it is not, that he is understood 
to be an unsubstantial idea, or energy, of the Pa- 
ternal Mind; but a living idea, energising on the 
matter of the universe, to stamp it with the forms 
of things. And his generation is affirmed to be 
no commencement of his existence, but the first 
exertion of his powers in the production of exter- 
nal substances: or to use a more Platonic phrase, 
the first projection of his energies. — cpoCorm ra» 


veayyuec leoy 
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6. If any thing be justly reprehensible in the 
notions of the Platonic Christians, it is this con- 
ceit, which seems to be common to Athenagoras 
with them all, and is a key to the meaning of 
many obscure passages in their writings, that the 
external display of the powers of the Son, in the 
business of creation, is the thing intended, in the 
Scripture language, under the figure of his gene- 
ration.* A conceit which seems to have no cer- 
tain foundation in holy writ, and no authority in 
the opinions and the doctrines of the preceding 
age: and it seems to have betrayed some of those, 
who were the most wedded to it, into the use of a 
very improper language; as if a new relation had 
taken place between the first and the second per- 
son, when the creative powers were first exerted. 


* See the thirteenth of my Letters in Reply, sec. 12; U5: 
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The indiscretion of presuming to affix a determi: 
nate meaning upon a figurative expression, of 
which no particular exposition can be safely drawn 
from holy writ, is in some degree atoned by the 
object, which these writers had in view. It was 
evidently their intention, to guard the expressions 
of Scripture from misconstruction. They thought 
to lead men away from the notion of a literal ge- 
neration, by assigning to the figure a particular 
meaning, which it might naturally bear, and 
which, whether it was the true sense of it or no, 
seemed not to clash with any explicit part of the 
revelation. ‘The conversion of an attribute into a 
person, whatever Dr Priestley may imagine, is a 
notion to which they were entire strangers. They 
held-indeed, that the existence of the Son neces- 
sarily and inseparably attached to the attributes 
of the Paternal Mind: insomuch that the Father 
could no more be without the Son, than without 

his own attributes. But that the Son had been 
a mere attribute, before he became a person; or 
that the Paternal attributes were older than the 
~ Son’s personal existence, is a doctrine which they 
would have heard with horror and amazement. 
With horror, as Christians; with amazement, as 
philosophers ! 


7. It is but justice to Dr Priestley, to acknow- 


ledge, what indeed he ought to- have acknow- 


ledged for himself, that in this misinterpretation 
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of the Platonic fathers, he is not original: that he 
hath upon his side the respectable authority of 
two very eminent divines of the Roman church,— 
Petavius and Huetius: which however is no more 
than a single authority; the pious bishop of Av- 
ranches, upon this subject, being but the echo of 
the very learned Jesuit. It is not the season to 
revive past quarrels: one is therefore unwilling to 
recollect. the motives, which induced Petavius to 
belie his better knowledge, and to charge the phi- 
losophical fathers of the second century with er- 
rors, which he was too learned not to know no 
Platonist could entertain. But at the time when 
Petavius wrote, the minds of the most enlightened 
and liberal of the Romanists, were so ill reconciled © 
to the separation of the reformed churches from 
their communion, that it was the fashion for the 
champions of the Papal superstition, in order to 
weaken the support which they were sensible the 
Protestant cause received from the writings of the 
fathers of the three first centuries, to take every 
method to derogate from their authority. And 
this it was thought could in no way be more ef 
fectually done, than by bringing them under a 
suspicion of misbelief, in doctrines which the re- 
formed churches, and the Roman, hold in equal 
reverence. The learned Petavius considered not, 
that he sacrificed the cause of our common Chris- 


tianity to the private views of his own church, in 
E 
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thus attempting to corrupt the stream of tradition 
at the very fountain-head. His arguments, which 
Dr Priestley hath attempted to revive, are exa- 
mined and confuted, with great erudition and abi- 
lity, by the excellent Bishop Bull, in the third 
section of his “« Defence of the Nicene Faith.” — 


8. The last specimen which I shall produce of 
Dr Priestley’s manner of arguing from authorities, 
shall be taken from his short account of the word 
Trainity.* This word, he says, first made its 
appearance in the writings of Theophilus, bishop 
of Antioch. But Dr Priestley thinks “ it is not 
clear that by it he meant, a Trinity consisting of 
the same persons that it was afterwards made to 
consist of :”? and he.afirms, that it is certain a 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, was not meant 
by Theophilus. And thus Theophilus, for the 
second time, is brought to give evidence against 
. his own opinion. But whence arises the certainty, 
that a Trinity of persons is not meant by Theo- 
philus? From no other circumstance that I can 
perceive, but that the word Trinity is expressly 
expounded in the text of Theophilus, by God, his 
Word, and his Wisdom. “ The three days,” says 
Theophilus, “ which preceded the creation of the 
luminaries, were types of the Trinity ; of God, and 
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of his Word, and of his Wisdom.’* It hath al- 
ready been observed that God, his Word, and his 
Wisdom, in the praseology of Theophilus’s age, 
were used for Father, Son; and Holy Ghost. It 
is unnecessary in this assembly to cite the nume- 
rous examples that occur in Theophilus, ‘T'atian, 
Irenzeus, and Origen. It may be more useful to 
explain the grounds upon which, as I conceive, 
this language was adopted. : 


~ 9. We have seen that the Platonic fathers, al- 
though they held the eternity of the second person 
no less than of the first, imagined that his genera- 
tion signified a particular transaction, which took 
place at acertain time. And it is probable that; 
although they held the eternity of the Holy Spirit, 
yet they conceived that the procession expressed 
some projection of his energies, which toek place 
at the same time with that, which they under: 
stood to be the generation of the Son. They ima- 
gined that the second person was not properly a 

Son, before that event, which they understood by 
his generation: and they would equally imagine, 
that the third was not properly the Spirit, before 
the event which they understood by his procession, 


* boavlas nab ds Tees nazeas (sre0) Tey Dusnewy yeyovrsats Tvzros 
Eton TNS Torados® Te Gee, rab Ts Aoye avle; val ris LeQiag evles 
Theoph. ad Autolye. lib. it. p. 106. Oxon. 1684. I have taken 
the liberty to insert the preposition xge, the want of it being 


evidently an omission. : 
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But they conceived, that the second person had 
ever been the Word; and that the third had ever 
been the Wisdom. Of the first they conceived, 
that he was not properly a Father, before the se- 
cond was a Son; although he ever had been God. 
Ihave already given my opinion of these subtle 
distinctions; for which the best apology (for an 
_ apology they need) is the evident good intention of 
the writers, who first maintained them. But upon 
these distinctions, whether just or visionary, their . 
phraseology seems to have been founded. ‘They 
_ thought the names of God, the Word, and the 
Wisdom, which express of each of the three: di- 
vine persons, what each hath always been, were 
appellations to be generally preferred to those of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; which express re- 
lations only, which, aceording to their fancy, had 
aot always been. And this explains the reason, 
why they used the word Gop, as the peculiar ap- 
pellation of the Father. It was not that they 
scrupled to ascribe an equal divinity to all the 
Three Persons; but that rejecting the simpler no- 
menclature founded on relations, they desired to 
call each person by the name which they con- 
ceived to be most descriptive of his essence: and 
of the essence of the Father, they could find no 
- name at all descriptive, but the general appella- 
tion,—God. é 


10. The three names therefore, God, the Word.. 


\ 
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and the Wisdom, in the language of Theophilus’s 
age, were understood to be equivalent to Father, 
- Son, and Holy Ghost: and when Theophilus ex- 
pounds the word Trinity, by God, his Word, and 
his Wisdom, it is just the same thing as if he had 
rendered it by Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
How this exposition may create a doubt, whether 
Theophilus’s Trinity consisted of the same persons | 
‘with the Trinity of later ages; how it may pro- 
duce a certainty that Theophilus’s was not a ‘Tri- 
“nity of persons in the Godhead, it is not my busi- 
ness to explain. Dr Priestley should have opened 
this mystery; but he hath not condescended to 
give his readers any farther light, than his own 
naked assertion, that the thing is, as he would 
choose that it should be; which in this, as in other 
cases, he seems to think may pass for a sufficient 
proof of any of the paradoxes of his own party. 


11. Perhaps his doubt: about the real meaning 
of the word, and his confident persuasion that it 
was no Trinity of persons in the Godhead, have 
arisen from the obscurity of which he complains, 
in the subsequent part of the sentence, where the 
Word and the Wisdom are mentioned again. It 
is indeed but reasonable to suppose, that these 
words are used in the same sense in both places. 
But in this second place, the Wisdom, Dr Priest- 
ley might imagine, could be no divine person. 
For in Dr Priestley’s English, the latter clause of 


‘ 
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the sentence runs thus: “ The fourth day is the. 
type of Man, who needs light, that the Word may 
be God, and the Man Wisdom.” This passage, 
Dr Priestley observes, is ‘‘ certainly obscure 
enough.” You all, I am persuaded, agree in the | 
truth of his.remark; and you will equally agree 
in mine, if I venture to say much more of the lat-. 
ter clause: that it is certainly unintelligible—in 
Dr Priestley’s translation. But turn to the origi- 
nal—the whole obscurity will vanish; and instead 
of it, you will find that striking perspicuity of lan- 
guage, which is the characteristic beauty of ‘Theo- 
philus’s style. Having said that the three first 
days of creation were types of the Trinity, Theo- 
philus adds, ‘“ That the fourth was a type of Man, — 
who is in need of light. That there might be, or, 
so that there is, God, the Word, the Wisdom, 
Man.”’* This last clause is nothing but an enu- 
meration of all that had been mentioned, as typi- 
fied in the first four days of creation. To explain 
how these days were types of what they are sup- 
‘posed to represent,. might indeed be difficult: but 
in the age of Theophilus, the great art of inter- 
preting the Old Testament, was supposed to con- 
sist in making types out of every thing. The 
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sense, however, of the writer, is expressed with 
the greatest perspicuity. It is evident from his 
own exposition of the word, that he speaks of no 
other Trinity than Father, Son, and Hely Ghost. 
It appears therefore, from the testimony of Theo- 
philus, that the word was used at first in no other 
sense, than that which it hath borne in later ages. 
 The'word hath not changed its original meaning ; 
but in this, as in most of his assertions, Dr Priest- 
ley is confuted by his own authorities. 


12. I feel no satisfaction in detecting the weak- 
nesses of this learned writer’s argument, but what 
arises from a consciousness, that it is a discharge 
of some part of the duty, which I owe to the 
church of God. It is a mortifying proof of the 
infirmity of the human mind, in the highest im- 
provement of its faculties in the present life, that 
such fallacies and reasoning, such misconstructions 
of authorities, such distorted views of facts and opi- 
nions, should be found in the writings of a man, to 
whom of all men of the present age, some branches 
of the experimental sciences are the most indebted. 


V. 


1. May I be permitted to close this long ad- 
dress, with a word of exhortation to the younger 
members of the priesthood. 
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2. The actual state of things is such, that, to 
the greater part of those who engage in it, our 
holy profession must furnish the means of a sub- 
' sistence. The consequence is, that we are ob- 
liged to enter upon it in an early season of our 
lives, when it is well if we have previously laid a 
good foundation in our minds, of the very first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ; and a due _ 
proficiency in theological studies, must be the at- 
tainment of future industry. To the novitiates — 
therefore of our order, considered as unfinished 
theologians, J take the liberty to recommend the 
diligent study of the works of Bishop Bull; espe-. 
cially of his writings on the subject of the Trinity, 
with the annotations of Grabe, his learned editor. 
In these they will find an exact and critical detail 
of the opinions of the fathers of the three first 
centuries. They will find the faith of the church | 
of England confirmed, and proved to be the origi- 
nal faith, by a tradition traced with certainty, to 
the apostolic age. And they will find every ar- 
gument refuted, which the Unitarian party have 
. yet been able to form upon their own views of: 
the opinions of the earliest ages. ay | 


8. The study of Bishop Bull, if leisure is not 
wanting, may be followed, or accompanied with 
advantage by that of the ecclesiastical historians : 
of the original historians, I mean, Eusebius, So- 
erates, Sozomen, and Theodorit. As for modern 
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histories, the use_of them, without a previous ac- 
quaintance with the ancient writers, is rather to 
be discouraged than recommended. By those 
who are already learned in the subject, they may 
be read indeed with emolument ; as commentaries 
on the ancient text of history, as it lies in the 
original writers, which may occasionally throw 
light upon dark and doubtful questions. But as, 
books of elementary instruction for beginners, they 
will generally be pernicious. For it will too often 
be found to be the case, that the narrative is ac- 
commodated, not through premeditated fraud, but 
in the mere error of prejudice, either to the pri- 
vate opinions of the writer, or to the interests of 
his sect. Of this Dr Priestley’s work is a striking 
example. No work was perhaps ever sent abroad, 
under the title of a history, containing less of 
truth than his, in proportion to its volume. 


4. From ecclesiastical history the student learns 
what the faith of the church hath at all times been ; 
and he is enabled to separate the pure doctrine of 
the first age from all later innovations: a matter 
at all times of the highest moment; but of parti- 
cular importance in the present juncture, when the 
whole ability and learning of the Unitarian party 
is exerted, to wrest from us the argument from 
tradition. The importance of the argument from 
tradition rests upon the supposed infallibity of the 
frst preachers. The opinion of their infallibility 
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rests upon the belief of their divine illumination. 
The consequence of a divine illumination is, that 
their whole doctrine must have been, not indeed 
obvious to the human understanding, not within 
the reach of its unassisted power to discover, but 
consonant to the highest reason, nor too difficult, 
when propounded, for the human apprehension; — 
and though not free from paradoxes, certainly not 
encumbered with contradictions. No tradition 
therefore may avail to prove, that any manifest 
contradiction, that a part, for instance, is equal to 
the whole, or that the same thing in the same re- 
spect, is at the same time one and many, was a 
part of the apostolic doctrine; if the inspiration 
of the apostles be admitted. Or, if it should ap- 
pear, from the evidence of a tradition which can- 
not reasonably be questioned, that the apostles 
really required the belief of contradictions under 
the name of mysteries; their pretence to inspira- 
tion will be refuted, and the credit of their doc- 
trine overturned. For as the evidence of intui- 
tion is far superior to that of sense; no external 
evidence may establish the belief of a contradic- 
tion; since no testimony that a contradiction is, 
should be allowed to overpower the intuitive con- 
viction that it cannot be. An inquiry therefore 
into the reasonableness of our faith, as well as 
just. views of its history, is of great importance. 


5. The reasonableness of our faith will be best 
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understood from the writings of the fathers of the 
three first centuries. And among these,. those 
wicked Platonists of the second age, who, in Dr 
Priestley’s judgment, sowed the seeds of the anti- 
christian corruption, deserve particular attention ; 
for the great perspicuity with which in general 
_ they expound the faith, and the great ability with 
which they defend it. And as these corrupters 
brought with them into the church, the language 
of their school, (I say the language, for its opi- 
nions, except so far as they harmonized with the | 
gospel, they had the ingenuity to retract,*) the 
writings of the Pagan philosophers, particularly 
the Platonists, will be of considerable use to the 
Christian student ; as they will bring him more 
acquainted with a phraseology, which is used even 
by the Christian Platonists: nor for this purpose 
only, but for some degree of light which they will 
throw upon the argument. The error of the later 
Platonists was, that they warped the genuine doc- 
trine of the original tradition, their Ocoragaddlos 
@z0Acya, to a form in which it might be in friendship 
with the popular idolatry. Their writings there- 
fore are a mine, in which the true metal.is indeed 
mingled with a dross of heterogeneous substan- 
- ces; but yet the richness of the ore is such, as 


— * See’ the beginning of Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Try- 
pho; and Theoph. ad Autolyc, lib. 11. 
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may well repay the cost and trouble of the sepa- 
ration. Or if leisure should be wanting for a mi- 
nute study of a subject, which may seem but of a 
secondary importance, it will at least be expe- 
dient, I had almost said it will be necessary, to 
know so much of the opinions of heathen antiqui- 
ty, as is to be learned from those authentic docu- 
ments, which the industry of the indefatigable 
Cudworth, hath collected and arranged, with 
great judgment, in his Intellectual System. 


6. The advantage to be expected from these 
deep researches, is not any insight into the man- 
ner in which the three Divine Persons are united ; 
a knowledge which is indeed too high for man, 
perhaps for angels; which in our present condi- 
tion at least is not to be attained, and ought not 
to be sought. - But that just apprehension of the 
Scripture doctrine, which will shew that it is not 
one of those things that “no miracles can prove,’* 
that will be the certain fruit of the studies recom- 
mended. ‘They will lead us to see the Scripture 
doctrine in its true light: that it is an imperfect _ 
discovery, not a contradiction. ‘That the Catholic _ 
faith is not properly compared with the tale of 


* « They are things which no miracles can prove,” says Dr 
Priestley, in his Address to Mr Gibbon, speaking of the doc~ 
trines of the Trinity, and the Atonement. See Hist. of Corrup. 
vol. il. p. 861. nen 
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Mahomet’s journey to the third heaven ; his con- 
- ferences there, while the pitcher of water fell; or 
even with the doctrine of transubstantiation :* 
that even the Athanasian creed is something very 


\ 


different from aset “ of contradictions, the most — 


. direct which any person the most skilled in logic 
might draw up.”t A censure, which could hardly 
have fallen from our learned adversary, Unitarian 
as he is, had he but known so common a book as 
Dr Waterland’s History and Paraphrase. In the 
opinions of the Pagan Platonists, we have in some 
ab degree an experimental proof, that this abstruse 
doctrine cannot be the absurdity, which it seems to 


those who misunderstand it. Would Plato, would - 


Porphyry, would even Plotinus, have believed the 
miracles of Mahomet, or the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation? But they all believed a doctrine, 
which so far at least resembles the Nicene, as to 
be loaded with the same, or greater objections. By 
every one who will thus combine the studies of 
divinity and philosophy, the truth of Plato’s ob- 
servation, ] am persuaded, will be soon experien- 
ced: that to those who apply themselves to these 
speculations, with a humble disposition to be 
taught, rather than with the unphilosophical and 
irreligious habit of deciding hastily upon the first 
view of difficulties, what at first appeared the most 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. il. p, 461. 
+ Ibid. vel. i. p. 87. . 
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incredible, will in the end seem the most evident 
and certain; and maxims, which seemed at first 
indisputable, will be discarded.* 


7. An extensive erudition in Pagan as well as 
Christian antiquity, joined with a critical under- 
standing of the sacred text, is that which hath so 
long enabled the clergy of the church of England, 
to take the lead among Protestants, as the apolo- 
gists of the apostolic faith and discipline; and to 
baffle the united strength of their adversaries of 
all denominations. God forbid, that through an 
indolence, which would be unpardonable, we 
_ should ever lose the superiority, which we have 
so long maintained. The acquisition of learning | 
is indeed laborious, but the fruit is sweet. The 
private satisfaction that it must give to every 
minister of the church of England, to understand, 
that his engagements to the establishment are 
perfectly consistent with his higher obligations te 
God and Christ, is alone sufficient to repay the’ 
labour of the studies, which afford this comfort- 
able conviction, and contribute to its daily growth. 
But private satisfaction is not the end of our pur- 
suits. ‘The nobler end is public edification. It is 
a maxim of Dr Priestley’s, that every man, who 
in his conscience dissents from the established 


* Plato in Epist. ad Dionys. 
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church, is obliged in conscience to be a declared 
dissenter. I honour the generosity of the senti-. 
ment. 


Dire? wols O zx Sp0r, as 
T Expos Zwy, Avnoso Osncey Da@oSevoouas, 


BAN GAAole meilswr, dd0Kg oHOAGLE 


It ought much more to be the sentiment of every 
one who stands with the received doctrine,—to 
be a declared churchman. If he would reap any 
solid advantage from the purity of his faith, he 
must be an open and avowed believer; lest if he 
confess not Christ, his God and Saviour, before 
men, he should not be at last confessed before the 
angels of heaven. If this confession be the gene- 
ral duty of every man, who feels conviction; it is 
the particular duty of every one, who hath been 
called to the evangelist’s office. He holds the au- 
thority of his commission for no other purpose, but 
to be a witness of the truth. A conviction that it 
is the truth, founded on a deep investigation of the 
subject, will supply him with firmness to persevere 
in the glorious attestation, unawed by the abilities 
of his antagonists, undaunted by obloquy, unmo- 
ved by ridicule: which seem to be the trials which 
God hath appointed, instead of persecution, in the 
present age, to prove the sincerity and patience 
of the faithful. The advocate of that sound form 
of words, which was originally delivered to the 
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saints, hath to expect that his opinions will be the 
open jest of the Unitarian party: that his since- 
rity will be called in question ; or if “a bare 
possibility of his being in earnest”* be charitably 
admitted, the misfortune of his education will be 
lamented, and his prejudices deplored. All this 
insult will not alarm nor discompose him. He 
will rather glory in the recollection, that his ad- 
herence to the faith of the first ages hath provo- 
ked it. The conviction, which he will all the while 
enjoy, that his philosophy is Plato’s, and his creed 
St John’s, will alleviate the mortification he might 
otherwise feel in differing from Dr Priestley ; nor 
suifer him to think the evil msupportable, al- 
though the consequence of this dissent, should be, 
that he must share with the excellent Bishop of 
Worcester, in Dr Priestley’s “ pity and indigna- 
tion.”+| Not indeed that he will hold any good 
man’s good opinion cheap; or esteem it a light 
evil, that a conscientious attachment to the truth 
should embroil him with those, whose talents he 
will revere, and whose virtues he will love. But — 
he will esteem it but a temporary evil: an evil 
which providence in mercy hath appointed for the 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 471. 

+ “ To see such men as Bishiop Hurd in this class of writers, 
(the defenders of the establishment,) when he is qualified to 
class with ‘Tillotson, Hoadley, and Clarke, equally excites one’s 
pity and indignation.” Hist. of Corrup. vol. ii. p. 471. 
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trial of his faith, and the improvement of his 
habits of disinterested obedience: an evil there- 
fore which the spirit of a Christian will support ; 
suffering neither the misfortune to detect, nor the 
injury to irritate. Adoring the wisdom of that 
mysterious dispensation, which, to heighten hu- 
man virtue, ordains that it should often miss the 
reward, which disinterested virtue ever covets 
most; of that dispensation, which makes even 
error and rash judgment a useful part of the dis- 
cipline of the present life: he will not disgrace 
the cause, which he should support, by any un- 
charitable conclusions concerning the actual mo-— 
tives, or the future doom, of those whose opinions 
he may think it his duty to oppose. Nor, in the 
necessary asperity of debate, will he hastily retali- 
ate their unjust aspersions. He will admit much 
more than a possibility, that Dr Priestley may be 
In earnest in all his misinterpretations of the 
Scriptures and the fathers, and in all his misre- 
presentations of facts. Appearances to the con- 
trary, however strong, he will refer to the fasci- 
nating power of prejudice, and to the delusive 
practice of looking through authors,* which the 
historian of religious opinions ought to have read.’ 
Though truth in these controversies can be only 


* «JT have taken a good deal of pains to read, or at least 
fook carefully through, many of the most capital works of the 
ancient Christian writers.” Dr Priestley’s Preface, p. xvii. 
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on one side; he will indulge, and he will avow, 
the charitable opinion, that sincerity may be on 
both. And he will enjoy the reflection, that by 
an equal sincerity, through the power of that 
blood, which was shed equally for all, both parties 
may at last find equal mercy. In the transport of 
this holy hope, he will anticipate that glorious 
consummation, when faith shall be absorbed in 
knowledge ; and the fire of controversy for ever 
quenched.” When the same generous zeal for 
God and truth, which too often, in this world of 
folly and confusion, sets those at widest variance, 
whom the similitude of virtuous feelings, should 
the most unite, shall be the cement of an indis- 
soluble friendship; when the innumerable multi- 
tude of all nations, kindreds, and people, (why 
should I not add of all sects and parties,) as- 
sembled round the throne, shall, like the first 
Christians, be of one soul, and one mind, giving 
praise, with one consent, to Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb that was slain te 
redeem them by his blood. 
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Wuite these sheets were in preparation for the 
press, Dr Priestley was challenged by a writer in 
the Monthly Review, for June, (who the critic 
may be, I know not—he appears to be learned in 
ecclesiastical history: and I am well pleased to 
find, that his views of Dr Priestley’s argument in 
many particulars agree with mine,) Dr Priestley 
was challenged by this writer, to point out the 
particular passages in Origen’s writings, in which 
he had conceived an acknowledgment of the iden- 
tity of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites to be 
contained. Dr Priestley’s Reply hath already made_ 
its appearance; in which he is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of confessing, that he hath no such passage 
to produce.* Still, however, he maintains, that 
the identity of these sectaries, although not ac- 


* See Dr Priestley’s Reply to the Monthly Review, p. 5. 
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knowledged by Origen, is to be inferred from 
Origen, Epiphanius, and Eusebius.* But this is 
still affirmed, without reference to the particular 
passages, either of Origen or of Eusebius, from 
which the inference is to be drawn: nor is the 
reader informed, in which of Origen’s works that 
description is to be found, of the opinions of the 
Ebionites, which represents them as the same opi- 
nions which others ascribe to the Nazarenes; and 
makes it appear, that Origen had no idea of any 
difference between the two sects.; Dr Priestley 
makes a reference indeed to the 138th tract. of 
Origen’s Commentary upon St Matthew's Gos- 
pel;t but this is for another purpose: for proof, 
of what needs indeed no proof at all,—that the 
Ebionites were of two sorts; the one admitting, 
the other denying, the miraculous conception, 
while both rejected the divinity of the Redeemer. 
What proof of this secondary proposition is to be 
found in the 13th of the Exegetics upon St Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, I know not. I suspect an error of 
the press; and that the reference should have 
been to the 16th of the Exegetics, in the 3d sec- 
tion, which treats of the cure of the blind near 
Jericho. In that transaction, as St Mark relates 
it, Origen imagines that the two divisions of the 


* See Corrections and Additions, &c. at the end of the Reply. — 


+ Reply, p. 5. 
% See the References, p. 4, of the Reply. 
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primitive church, the Gentile and the Jewish con- 
verts, are allegorised. Jericho is the world. The 
multitudes which follow our Lord from Jericho, 
are the converts from Paganism to the true faith ; 
who forsake the world, to follow Christ. The 
blind beggar is a half-converted Jew, addicted to 
the Ebionzan heresy; whose eyes are at last 
opened to the truth of the gospel. If this be not 
the reference which Dr Priestley meant to make, 
let me advise him to adopt it in the emended edi- 
tion of his work, which he seems to promise. Be- 
sides that, the very purport of the exposition, 
which places the characteristic distinction between 
the Gentile and the Jew convert, in a belief or 
disbelief of Christ’s divinity, may seem to militate 
strongly for his favourite opinion, that the whole 
Hebrew church was Unitarian: he will find one 
sentence in particular in this discourse, or a part 
at least of one sentence, which, I am persuaded, 
he will think worthy to be written in characters 
of gold. Kas ixay ins run dro Iudeswy mrevoiluy big rox Ince 
anv eps 13 cwlygos mist, Ole prey tx Maguas nod loon dsoeveav cevilop 


2pVcby OTE pany Ex Meprag porns nar TH Seu wvev pal, 2 feny nar plo 


ang wees Gly Georoyiac, aber x. Te A and when 
you consider, what belief they of the Jewish race, 
who believe in Jesus, entertain of the Redeemer; 
some thinking that he took his being from Mary 
-and Joseph, some indeed from Mary only, and. the 
Divine Spirit, but still without any belief of his 
divinity: you will understand, &c.” These eX« 
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pressions taken by themselves, may seem to inti- 
mate, that the sect of the Ebionites, in its two 
great branches, embraced, in the time of Origen, 
the whole body of the Hebrew Christians. But 
let the learned reader attentively peruse the whole | 
discourse; let him consider well the subject and 
the style; and he will perceive, that as the subject 
is not history, neither is the style of the sedate 
historic kind. The object of the discourse is to 
spiritualize a plain story. An attempt in which 
the imagination of the writer is always busier than 
the judgment: and. the style, even in allusion to 
historical facts, is generally rather warm than ex- 
act; and is apt to border on the vehement and 
the exaggerated. This is in some degree. the case 
in this discourse of Origen’s. His expressions are 
therefore to be interpreted by the known tenor of 
ecclesiastical history: ecclesiastical history is not 
to be accommodated to his expressions. That the 
Jewish converts were remarkably prone to the 
Ebionzan heresy, from which the Gentile churches 
in general were pure, is the most that can be con- 
cluded from this passage, strengthened as it might 
be with another, somewhat to the same purpose, 
in the Commentaries upon St. John’s Gospel. But 
what if it were proved, that the whole sect of the 
Nazarenes was absorbed in the Ebionzan heresy 
in the days of Origen? What evidence would 
that afford of the identity of the Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites, in earlier times? And even that 
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identity, if it were proved, what evidence would, 
it afford, that the church of Jerusalem had been 
originally Unitarian, under her first bishops of the 
circumcision ? 


2. But however indecisive the pretended testi- 
mony of Origen may be, Dr Priestley makes him- 
self very sure that Epiphanius is on his side. “ Epi- 
phanius expressly says, that Ebion held the same 
- opinion with the Nazarenes.*” The only infe- 
rence to be made from this assertion, is this: that 
Dr Priestley hath never troubled himself to read 
more of Epiphanius’s account of the Ebionites, 
than the first eleven words of the first sentence. 
Had he read the first sentence to the end, he 
would have found that Ebion, although he arose 
from the school of the Nazarenes, and held simi- 
lar opinions, preached also other doctrines, of 
which he was the first inventor. Among these 
novelties, by the consent of all antiquity, though 
not with Dr Priestley’s leave, we place the mere 
humanity of Christ, with or without the miracu- 
fous conception, 


8. Still Dr Priestley triumphs in the silence of 
Hegesippus, and the concessions of Justin Martyr. 
it were not difficult, to shew the insufficiency of 


* Reply, p. 4 
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his Reply to the learned reviewer of his work, 
upon both these articles: but I forbear to put my 
sickle into another’s harvest. But that it may not 
be thought strange, that these cogent arguments 
should have been suffered to pass unnoticed in 
my own animadversions, and that the omission 
may not be imputed to the wrong cause; it seems 
proper to declare the true reason of it, which was 
this: I wished to confine my strictures to those 
arguments, in which the learned author seemed to ° 
me the most original. In these two he is the least 
so. Both are stale. The one is from Zuicker’s 
mint; the other from Episcopius. Both have been 
canvassed with great accuracy, and both have been 
effectually overturned, by that excellent divine, 
- whom I have so often found occasion to mention, © 
and who never must be mentioned without praise, 
the learned and pious Bishop Bull. 
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LETTER FIRST. 


The Archdeacon of St Alban's declines a regular controversy 
with Dr Priestley —Produces new instances of Dr Priest~ 
ley’s inaccuracies and misrepresentaiions. 


DEAR SIR, 


W ney at the request of the clergy of my arch- 
deaconry, I published the discourse, in which I had 
given them my thoughts of your late attack on 
the doctrine of the Trinity; it was not at all my 
intention to open a regular controversy with you 
upon the subject. I cannot think, that you have 
read my publication with so little discernment, as 
not to perceive in it, a design of quite another 
kind; which yet, I fear, I shall find it difficult to 
avow in explicit terms, without giving an offence, 
which, were it possible, I would avoid. But since 
you challenge me to a contest, in which it is my 
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resolution never to engage; not from any distrust. 
of my own cause, nor from any dread of the abi- 
lities by which I should be opposed; but from a 
persuasion that a controversy, in which so little 
new is to be said on cither side, could not termi- 
nate in the satisfaction of either party ; it is ne- 
cessary that both yourself and the public should 
be made to understand, upon what grounds I con- 
ceive myself at liberty to decline a discussion to 
which you seem to think me pledged: and for 
this purpose, I must declare in very plain lan- 
guage, what I would rather have left you to col- 
Ject: that my original attack upon your history 
was such, as to lay me under no obligation to 
prosecute the argument. My attack was not so 
much upon the opinions, which you maintain, 
however I may ho!d them in abhorrence, as upon 
the credit of your narrative: and if I have suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing that, which the judgment _ 
of the learned must decide, I am not at all ob- 
liged to go into new arguments upon the main 
question. The objections, which were brought 
against you in my Charge, all went to the proof of 
this single proposition.—That, on which ever side 
the truth may lie in the Trinitarian controversy 
—I have no doubt on which it lies; but the foot- 
ing, upon which I put the dispute with you, leaves 
me at liberty to suppose the’ matter doubtful ; 
with whatever metaphysical difficulties the Ca- 
tholic doctrine may be encumbered—those difficul- 
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ties, when the doctrine is rightly apprehended, 
are in my judgment not great, but I will allow 
you to say they are insuperable: whatever ambi- 
guity may be pretended in the expressions of 
holy writ, in which the Divinity of the Son is 
generally supposed to be asserted—in the greater 
part of the texts I perceive no ambiguity, but you 
may assume, if you please, that not one of them 
renders a certain meaning; whatever variety and 
disagreement is to be found in the orthodoxy of 
different ages—for the three first centuries the 
opinion of the church upon this point was uni- 
form, but I give you leave to suppose it as un- 
stable as the world of Heraclitus: whatever may 
be the intrinsic difficulty of the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, however deficient the proof of it from 
holy writ, and however discordant the opinions of 
different ages, still I affirm, and the proof of this 
was the whole object of my Charge, that Dr 
Priestley, great as his attainments are confessed 
to be in the profane sciences, is altogether unqua- 
lified to throw any light upon a question of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. 


2. If the instances, which I have alleged, of 
misinformation and inaccuracy, are only secondary . 
oversights, such as affect not the main argument, 
and are incident to the best writers in undertak- 
ings of such extent as yours; the attempt to de- 
preciate a work of merit, by uncandid censure, 
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must redound to my own disgrace. But whoever 
will take the trouble to compare your work and 
mine, will find, that with all the illiberal zeal 
which you ascribe to me, I was not disposed to 
eavil about trifles. I fear it will be rather found, 
that I have erred in the opposite extreme; and, 
lest 1 should seem too much inclined to censure, 
have passed over many inacctracies, which ought 
to have been pointed out. 


3. Such, for instance, is your inversion of the 
order of succession of the Roman pontiffs: when 
you mention Victor as the successor of the bishop 
who came after him.* 


4. Such is your assertion,} that in the age of 
Tertullian it was not pretended “ that the subject 
of the Trinity was above human comprehension ;” 
when but a few pages back { you had produced a 
passage from Ireneus, in which the generation of 
the Son, which is a part only of the subject, is 
mentioned as so wonderful a thing, as to be un- 
derstood by none “ except the Father, who begat, 
and the Son, who is begotten.” 


5. Such is your misrepresentation of the opinion 
of Valesius, concerning the cause of the loss of 


ne mere paren 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 19. 
d + Ibid. p.61. = t Ibid. p. 37. 
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Hegesippus’s history. Valesius, you say, “ was of 
opinion, that the history of Hegesippus was ne- 
giected and lost by the ancients, because it was 
observed to favour the Unitarian doctrine.”* Vas 
-lesius hath indeed expressed an opinion, that the 
work of Hegesippus was neglected by the an- 
cients, on account of errors which it contained. 
But what the errors might be, which might occa- 
sion this neglect, is a point, upon which Valesius. 
is silent. And what right have you to suppose, 
that the Unitarian doctrine was the error which 
‘Valesius ascribed to Hegesippus, more than to 
Clemens Alexandrinus, upon whose lost work of 
the Hypotyposes he passes the same judgment.{ 


6. Such another inaccuracy, to use no harsher 
word, is your appeal to the testimony of Epipha- 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 9. 

+ Dr Priestley, in the nineteenth of his Second Letters, to 
extricate himself from this question, endeavours to prove, that: 
ihe Unitarian doctrines are the only errors that can with proba- 
bility be ascribed to Hegesippus, in his lost work; and that 
Clemens Alexandrinus, though he was himself no “hearin! 
might, for aught any one now knows to the contrary, have said 
things in favour of Unitarians, in his lost work of the Hypoty- 
poses. But whatever proof Dr Priestley may be able to make 
out, that Hegesippus was an Unitarian, and that Clemens Alex- 
andrinus spoke favourably of Unitarians, still 1 complain, that 
he alleges the authority of Valesius for more than Valesius him- 
self affirms? and I maintain, that this inaccuracy, (for I have 
called it in this instance by no worse name,) in the arr peHen of 
authorities, is a circumstance that ought to lessen his credit as 
an historian. 
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nius, in favour of Noetus; to prove that he was 
- wronged by his adversaries, when he was accused 
of the Patripassian heresy. Noctus’s confession, 
according to Epiphanius, was this: “ that he ac- 
knowledged one God, who was begotten, who 
suffered and died.” But suppressing, or in your 
rapid glances having not observed, the latter part 
of this acknowledgment, asserting the sufferings 
aml death of his oné God; you produce Epipha- 
nius as an evidence, that—* Noetus was simply 
an Unitarian, declaring upon all occasions with 
great boldness, that he neither knew nor worship- 
ped any-God but one.”* (+) Having thus vindi- 
‘cated the injured character of Noetus, you pro- 
ceed to inform your readers, how it came to pass, 
that the Unitarians of that age fell under the im- 
putation of the Patripassian error. — 


y. Such another inaccuracy we have in your re- 
lation of the judgment, which the Roman Diony- 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. 1. p. 74. 

(+) In the nineteenth of his Second Letters, Dr Bisohites ac= 
knowledges that he ought not to have exempted Epiphanius 
from the impropriety of char ging Noetus with the Patripassian 
heresy. But he says, “ this ‘like the former,” the misquotation 
of Valesius, “is a circumstance of little consequence to the main 
argument.” Dr Priestley forgets, that the main argument with 
him and with me goes to different points. His point is the an- 
tiquity and the truth of the Unitarian doctrine. Mine is Dr 
Priestley’s incompetency in the subject, which he pretends to 
treat. i 


~ 
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sius passed upon. certain injudicious antagonists 
of Sabellius; who, to avoid his error, divided the 
Holy Trinity into three persons unrelated to each 
— other, and distinct 2 all respects. Big rests iworacesc, 
Eevas aAAnAwy, Tovlamacr ueqwercusvass Sraspeilas Thy ayray Torade. 
These are the words, in which Athanasius states 
the opinion, which Dionysius censures: and the 
censure of Dionysius upon this opinion, Athana- 
sius quotes with approbation: as well indeed he 
might; for the opinion of three persons in the 
Godhead, unrelated to each other, and distinct in 
ali respects, is rank Tritheism; because what are 
unrelated and distinct in all respects, are many in 
all respects; and being many in all respects, can- 
not in any respect be one. But in your transla- 
tion of the passage, by omitting the very signifi- 
cant adjective é«, and the very emphatical ad- . 
verb cailaract, you leave hardly any difference be- 
tween the opinion which Dionysius censured, and 
the Catholic faith, which Athanasius maintained: 
and thus you procure yourself a fine opportunity 
of introducing an oblique sarcastic stroke at 
Athanasius, for concurring in a censure upon his 
own opinions. “ Some persons in opposing Sa- 
bellius having made three hypostases; which we 
render persons, separate from each other, Diony- 
sius, bishop of Rome, quoted with approbation by 
Athanasius himself, said, that it was making three 
Fa 
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Gods.’* Surely truth, candour, and consistency, 
are conspicuous in the writings of our modern 
Unitarians; and the Archdeacon of St Alban’s is 
the only writer of the age, who deals in sarcasms! 


§. These, and other inaccuracies, which might 
have been remarked without any impeachment of 
my candour, and with advantage to my argument, 
I suffered to pass unnoticed. I chose to rest the 
strength of my attack rather on the importance, 
than the variety, of the matter of complaint. If 
the instances of mistake, which I have alleged, be 
few in number, yet if they are singly too consi- 
derable in size, to be incident to a well-informed 
writer; if they betray a want of that general 
comprehension of your subject,* which might en- 
able you to draw the true conclusions from the 
passages. you cite; if they prove you incompetent 
in the very language of the writers, from which 
your proofs should be drawn; unskilled in the 
philosophy, whose doctrines you pretend to com- 
pare with the opinions of the church; a few clear 
instances of errors of this enormous size may re- 
lease me from the task, which you would impose | 
upon me, of canvassing every part of your argu- 
ment, and of replying to every particular quota- 
tion. A writer, of whom it is once proved that 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i, p. 63. 
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he is ill-infornied upon his subject, hath no right 
to demand a further hearing. It is a fair pre- 
sumption against the truth of his conclusion, be it 
what it may, that it cannot be right, but by mere 
accident. To be right by accident, will rarely 
happen to any man in any subject; because in all 
subjects truth is single, and error infinite: 


9. Not long since, I was consulted about a new 
opinion concerning the actual figure of the earth: 
I objected; that while the basis of the author’s 
argument was ah assumption, that the figure of 
the meridian is an ellipsis, in his inquiry after the 
particular species of the ellipsis, he had assigned 
properties to the curve of the earth’s meridian; 
-which the known’ nature of the ellipsis would not 
admit. I was challenged to prove a certain rela- 
tion, which I asserted, between the rays of curva- 
ture in different parts of the curve—to prove the 
curvature at the second, less than at the principal 
vertex—and at last I was challenged; to prove 
the property from which the ellipsis takes its 
name: Was I to blame, that I broke off the con: 
ference—that I refuse to contemplate another. 
scheme, or fo examine another computation ? 


10. Pardon me; Sir, if plain dealing compels 
me to profess, that I think little less respectfully 
of this philosopher’s learning in the conics, than 
of your attainments in ecclesiastical history. 
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make this avowal with the less hesitation, because 
I find my opinion in some measure justified by 
your own confessions. You confess, that my late 
publication first brought you acquainted with the 
very name of Daniel Zuicker: that from me you 
have received your first information of the con- 
eessions of Episcopius; and the first notice of the 
coincidence of your own opinions, concerning the 
Platonizing fathers of the second century, with 
those of Petavius and Huetius: that you had 
never in your life looked through the writings of 
Bishop Bull, till my frequent references to them 
excited your curiosity; as they gave you to un- 
derstand, what before you had never known, that _ 
the author is in high esteem with the clergy 
of the establishment. What is this but to confess, 
that you are indeed little read in the principal 
writers, either on your own side of the question 
or the opposite? But as no man, I presume, is 
born with an intuitive knowledge of the opinions 
or the facts of past ages, the historian of Reli- 
gious Corruptions, confessing himself unread in 
the polemical divines, confesses ignorance of his 
subject. The opinion therefore, which T formed, 
upon a diligent perusal of your work, is confirmed 
by your own acknowledgments; and my victory 
is already so complete, that I might well decline 
any further contest. 


tl. My alarms (if I ever felt alarm) for the 
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Catholic faith, or for the national: establishment, 
as in danger from your attacks, must now be laid 
asleep; and will be no incentive to any very 
vigorous exertions against a prostrate enemy.* 
But the truth is, that I never was alarmed, and it 
is necessary that I should set you right in that 
point. When I spake of your extraordinary at- 
tempt to unsettle faith, and to break up establish- 
ments,, I spake of the end, to which your wishes 
seem to be carried, not of an event which I 
thought likely to ensue. The utmost danger, that 
I feared, was of an inferior kind: a_ present 
danger, not to the church, but to the more un- 
wary of her members, who might be misled by 
the justly celebrated name of Dr Priestley: a 
future danger to myself, if [ forbore to bear my 
witness to the truth. For although we have a 
promise, that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church, yet the vigilance of the priest- 
hood I conceive to be the ordinary means, which 
God hath provided for its security. J therefore 
thought it my duty to prevent the mischief, which 
might arise to the unlearned and unstable, by de- _ 
molishing the credit of your narrative, and in these 
subjects, the authority of your name. 


$$$ nes 


* —< you seem to have taken a particular alarm—1 hope 
you will exert yourself with proportionable vigour to save 2 
falling state.” Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 2. a 

t+ Charge, sec. 3. 
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12. The letters, which you have lately addres- 
sed to me, .give me no reason to alter my opinion 
or retract my accusation. ‘They only fix me in 
the persuasion, that to prosecute the dispute with 
you, would be to little purpose. You will there- 
fore excuse me, if I decline a controversy to be 
carried on, for such I understand to be the con- 
ditions of the challenge, “ till you shall have no- 
thing left, which you may think of consequence to 
allege.”* When I have shewn the insufficiency of 
the defence which you have now set up, and have 
collected the new specimens of your historical 
abilities, which this new publication supplies in 
great abundance, whatever more you may find to 
say upon the subject, in me you will have no an- 
tagonist. ! 


I am, &c. 


* Preface to Letters, p. iil. and xviii. 
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LETTER SECOND. 


A recapitulation of the Archdeacon’s Charge. 


DEAR SIR, 


Ir I could adopt your heroic plan, of writing 
on till I should have nothing left to say, our cor- 
respondence would run to an enormous size: for 
I should have more than a single remark to make 
upon almost every sentence of every one of your 
Ten Letters. But as we both write for the edi-. 
fication of the public, and yet few, I fear, will be 
disposed to give a long or a close attention to our 
subject; the ease of our readers, if we mean to be 
read, must be consulted. You, I am told, in de- 
fiance of your bookseller’s sage counsels, despise . 
such considerations. But they will have their 
weight with me. I shall be unwilling either to 
fatigue by the length, or to perplex by the intri- 
cacy or obscurity of my reasoning. To avoid the 
first miscarriage, I shall be content to give you a 
sufficient, rather than a full reply; and to avoid 
the second, I shall endeavour so to frame my ar- 
gument, that my readers may perceive the force 
of it, without the trouble and interruption of fre-: 
quent recourse to our former publications. For 
this purpose, I shall begin with a recapitulation of 
the substance of my Charge; that before I enter 
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upon particular discussions, the points to be dis- 
puted may be brought at once in view. 


2. The general argument. of my Charge was a 
critical review of your History, in that part of it, 
which relates to the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
three first ages. This review consisted of two 
parts: a summary of the account, which you pre- 
tend to give, of the rise and progress of the Tri- 
nitarian doctrine; and a view of the evidence, by 
which your narrative is supported, consisting of 
nine select specimens of the particular proofs of 
which the body of that evidence is composed. 


3. Of your account of the rise and progress of 
the Trinitarian doctrine, I said in general, that 
it is nothing new; that it is in all its essential 
parts the same, which was propagated by the 
Unitarian writers of the last century, and, upon 
its first appearance, refuted by divines of the 
church of England. Your answer to this part of 
my Charge, is, as I have already had occasion to 
observe, complete. You repel the imputation of 
plagiarism, by the most disgraceful confession of 
ignorance, to which foiled polemic ever was re- 
duced. To this part of your defence I have © 
nothing to reply. | | 


4. To your evidence, I made the same general 
objection, that it is destitute of novelty; consist- 
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ing of proofs Jong since set up, and long since con- 
futed: that if you have attempted any thing new, 
it is only to confirm the gratuitous assumptions of 
former Unitarians, by inconclusive arguments, and 
false quotations. ‘The nine specimens of your 
proofs, by which’ this heavy accusation was sup- 
ported, were nothing less than your principal ar- 
guments in support of your three fundamental 
assertions: that the primitive church was simply 
Unitarian ; that our Lord’s divinity was an inno- | 
vation of the second century; and that the inno- 
vation was made by the Platonizing fathers. If 
your principal arguments were fairly adduced, as 
instances of: weak, insufficient proof; your whole 
notion of the gradual progress of opinions, from 
the Unitarian doctrine to the Arian, and from the 
Arian to the Nicene faith, is overthrown. Of this 
you have shewn yourself not insensible, by the 
great pains which you have taken, to what pur- 

pose will soon appear, to answer my objections. — 


5. The nine specimens of insufficient proof were 
these. f 


6. ‘Iwo instances of the circulating syllogism. 
The first, when you allege your own sense of 
Scripture as the clear sense, in proof of your pre- 
tended fact, that the primitive faith was Unitari- 
an; whereas the fact must be first proved, before 
your particular mterpretation ‘can be admitted. 
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The second, when in like manner you allege the 
pretended silence of St John about the error of 
the Unitarians, in proof that the Unitarian doc- 
trine is no error, but the very truth of the gospel. 
The assumption that St John is silent upon this 
subject in his first epistle, is gratuitous and dis- 
putable. It rests upon a particular interpretation 
of St John’s expression, that “ Christ is come - 
in the flesh,” which will be admitted by none, 
-who are not previously convinced that St John’s 
own faith was Unitarian. If St John’s faith was 
Unitarian, the phrase that “ Christ is come in the 
flesh,” signifies only, that Christ was a man: and 
thus we shall find no censure of the Unitarian 
doctrine in St John’s first epistle. But if St John 
was no Unitarian, but a believer in the incarna- 
tion and divinity of our Lord; then the phrase of 
Christ’s coming in the flesh cannot but be under- 
stood to allude to both these articles, as, parts of 
the true faith; and alluding to both these articles, 
as parts of the true faith, it conveys a censure 
upon the Unitarian doctrine in every form. The 
assumption therefore of St J ohn’s silence, concern- 
ing the Unitarian doctrine, presumes another fact, 
that St John was himself an Unitarian. This is 
the primary, though tacit assumption, on which 
this argument is built. This argument therefore, 
fairly analysed, is found to circulate like the for- 
mer. For the conclusion to be established, is the 
pretended fact, that the faith of the primitive 
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church was Unitarian. ‘The mean of proof is the 
gratuitous assumption, that the faith of St John 
was Unitarian. But to assume the faith of an 
inspired apostle, is the same thing as to assume 
the faith of the primitive church. 


7. My third specimen was an instance, in which 
you cite a testimony, which no where exists. The 
pretended testimony is of no less a person than 
Athanasius. The fact, to which Athanasius is 
made to depose, is the high antiquity of the Uni- 
tarian faith. His testimony to this fact, you find 
in his piece upon the orthodoxy of the Alexan- 
drine Dionysius; in a certain passage in which he 
affirms, that the Jews were firmly persuaded that 
the Messiah was to be a mere man; and alleges, 
as you understand him, this persuasion of the 
Jews as an apology for a caution, used by the 
apostles, in divulging the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity. The Jews, of whom Athanasius speaks, 
you preposterously imagine were Christians, the 
first converts from Judaism. Whereas he speaks 
of plain downright Jews ; and what you take for 
his apology for caution in the apostles, is in truth 
a “commendation of the sagacity, which they dis- 
played in a judicious arrangement of the matter 
of their doctrine. 


8. My fourth specimen was your capital argu- 
ment for the antiquity of the Unitarian faith, 
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founded on the opinions of the Nazarenes. This 
argument I maintain to be lame and impotent in 
every part. It is built upon two assumptions, of 
which the one is a mere gratuitous assertion, of 
which no proof is attempted; the other is accom- 
panied with a pretended proof, which arises how- 
ever from a forged testimony, and an ill-founded 
assertion. The gratuitous assumption is, that the — 
Nazarenes and the Hebrew Christians, were the 
same people: whereas the fact is, that the sect 
of the Nazarenes arose after the extinction of _ 
the proper church of Jerusalem. The other as- 
sumption is, that the faith of these Nazarenes was 
Unitarian. This is proved by the testimony of 
Epiphanius, and by an assumption, that the Naza- 
renes and the Ebionites were the same. This 
assertion is unfounded, and the testimony of Epi- 
phanius is in fact forged; since it is drawn by 
torture from his words. Indeed it is not preten- 
ed to be more than this: that Epiphanius makes 
no mention “ that the Nazarenes believed in the 
divinity of Christ :” and this no-mention is only 
his confession, that he was totally uninformed, 
whether they believed the. divinity of Christ, or 
not. Were both these assumptions true, the ar- 
gument would be complete. Both are false: and 
were either singly true; yet the other being false, 
the conclusion would be either the reverse of 
your's, or altogether precarious. 
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9. My fifth specimen was your misrepresenta- 
tion of Eusebius; whom you charge with incon- 
sistency, because another writer, who is quoted by 
him, speaks of Theodotus, who appeared about 
the year 190, as the first who held that our Savi- 
our was a mere man; when in refuting the pre- 
tensions of the Unitarians to antiquity, he goes 
no further back than to Irenzeus‘and Justin Mar- 
tyr; although the writings of Eusebius himself. 
afford a refutation of the assertion. But although 
the assertion, as you choose to understand it, 
would be liable to refutation from the writings 
of Eusebius, it admits an interpretation, by which» 
the seeming inconsistency is entirely removed. 
The pretensions to antiquity, which it was incum- 
bent upon Eusebius, or the author quoted by him, 
to refute, were not simply pretensions to anti- 
quity, but to a prior antiquity: and in refuting 
these, the author quoted by Eusebius, goes back 
to the apostolic age. 


10. Your objection to the doctrine of the church, 
drawn from the resemblance which you find be- 


tween the Christian and the Platonic doctrine, 


furnished my sixth specimen of insufficient proof. 
I acknowledge the resemblance; but I insist, that 
it leads to an inquiry into the sentiments of 
heathen antiquity, which, pursued to its just con- 
sequences, rather corroborates, than invalidates, 


the traditional evidence of the Catholic faith. 
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11; Your proofs of your second assertion, that 
the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity was an innova# 
tion of the second age, are all of an oblique and 
secondary kind: such as, were they liable to no’ 
other objection, would lead to no conclusion, with- 
out a distinct previous proof, that the faith of the 
first age was Unitarian. One of these arguments © 
furnished my seventh specimen of insufficient - 
proof. It is an instance, in which you cite, the 
testimony of a Greek writer, to prove the very re- 
verse of what he says. It is alleged by me as 
an instance of your competency in the Greek 
language in general, and of your particular ac- 
quaintance with the phraseology of the early 
fathers. 


12. My eighth specimen was taken from your 
attempt to translate a passage of Athenagoras, at: 
which an abler philologer, than you have shewr 
- yourself to be, unread in the Platonists, might be 
allowed to stumble. I produced it, to convict 
you of incompetency in the language of the Pla- 
tonists; and to confirm a suspieion, which the 
very tenor of your third assertion might create, 
that you are ignorant of the genuine doctrines of 
the Platonic school. Thenee it is to be inferred, 
that you are little to be trusted, when you take 
upon you to compare the opinions of the firsti 
Christians, in which you are not learned, with 
Platonism, in which you are a child. 
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13. My ninth specimen was another instance of 
your skill in the Greek language. A passage of 
Theophilus, in which he expounds the word 
Trinity, by Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is pro- 
duced by you, to prove that the use of the word 
Trinity, to denote Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
was unknown to Theophilus. Theophilus’s words 
are so very clear, that the sense was hardly to be 
missed, at first sight, by a schoel boy in his second 
year of Greek. 


14. These are the nine specimens, by which I 
support my general Charge of the inaccuracy of 
your narrative, and in these subjects, the insufii- 
ciency of its author. ‘To all of them, except the 
seventh and the ninth, you have attempted to re- 
ply. With what success is to be considered. 


Tam, &e. 
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LETTER THIRD. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s introductory, and to pari of hus First 
Letier.—His defence of his argument from the clear sense of 
Scripture confuted—Of the argument against our Lord’s pre- 
existence to be drawn from the materiality of man.—Of the 
Greck pronoun &r0¢. 


DEAR SIR, 


To remove the imputation of having argued in 
a circle, when alleging your own sense of Scrip- 
ture as the clear sense, you infer, that the faith of 
the first ages was exactly conformable to your 
own opinions; you tell me, that the clear sense of 
Scripture and the historical evidence, are collateral 
proofs* of the early prevalence of the Unitarian 
faith. Ishalil admit this, and shall retract all that 
I have written, when once you shall have proved 
to the satisfaction of the Christian world, that the 
Unitarian doctrine is delivered in the holy Scrip- 
tures, taken in their plain and obvious meaning. 
But while your sense of Scripture is disallowed by 
the majority of Christians, I must still contend, 
that you have no right to call it the clear sense ; 
and that any argument built on a supposition, that 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 4-—6. 
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the Scriptures speak a sense not generally per- 
ceived in them, rests at best upon a gratuitous 
assumption. I confess, that an argument drawn 
from a gratuitous assumption is not necessarily an 
argument running ina circle, unless the only 
means of reducing the assumption to a certainty, 
bea previous proof of the conclusion to be drawn. 
But this I affirm to be the case in the instance 
under consideration. When we speak of the clear 
sense of any piece of writing, this very expression 
admits a twofold interpretation. The clear sense, 
may be either that which is clearly conveyed in the 
words; or a sense, which though it be not clear- 
ly conveyed in the words, may be clearly proved, 
~ from the context, or from other considerations, to 
be the sense which was really present to the mind 
. of the writer. If you allege the clear sense of the 
Scriptures, in the first sense of the expression, in 
proof that the primitive faith was Unitarian; I 
ask, whether it be not the sole end and purpose 
of the inquiry into the primitive faith, to settle 
the differences of Christians upon points in which 
the Scriptures, if there be any ground in them for 
the disputes which have arisen, are not Clear ? 
You now assume a sense, which you call their 
clear sense, upon those very points, in order to 
ascertain the primitive faith. This is to reason 
in a circle. | 


2, But in truth the Unitarian doctrine will 
ht op 
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never be proved to be the clear sense of Scripture 
in the first sense of clearness. On the contrary, 
if ever it should be clearly proved to have been 
the sense of the sacred writers; the just conelu- 
sion will be, that of all writers, these have been 
the most unnecessarily and the most wilfully ob- 
scure. The Unitarians themselves, pretend not 
that their doctrine is to be found in the plain H- 
teral sense of holy writ; on the contrary, they 
take the greatest pains to explain away the literal 
meaning. They pretend that the sacred writers 
delight in certain metaphors and images, which,. 
‘however unnatural and obscure they may seem 
at this day, are supposed. to have been of the 
genius of the eastern languages, and of conse- 
quence familiar to the first Christians; who, in 
the preater part, were of Jewish extraction. 
By the help of these supposed metaphors, the 
Unitarian expositors contrive to purge the: Scrip- 
ture of every thing which they disapprove, and 
make it the oracle, not of God’s wisdom, but of 
théir own fancies. When you therefore, as a Uni- 
tarian, say, that your doctrine is the clear sense 
of Scripture, which, according to the scheme of 
interpretation which you follow, hath no clear 
sense at all; you can only mean, that this doc- 
-trine may be clearly proved to. be the sense in- 
tended by the inspired writers. Perhaps in my 
Charge I was too negligent in the interpretation 
of your expressions, when | pretended to expose 
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the infirmity of your argument. Be it so. This 
then is your assertion. The Unitarian doctrine 
is clearly the true sense of Scripture. But where 
is the proof? You can bring no proof that will be 
generally convincing, unless you can find it in the 
faith of the apostolic ages. The faith of. the first 
Christians, once clearly ascertained, rhust be al- 
lowed indeed to be an unerring exposition of the 
written word. ‘To prove therefore, that the Uni- 
tarian doctrine is clearly the true sense of Scrip- 
ture, which is your assumption, you must. first 
prove that the primitive faith was Unitarian, 
which should be your conclusion, ‘Still this ar- 
gumeut circulates, and was not improperly al- 
leged by me as my! first specimen of insufficient 
proof. 


8. But it is of no great importance to dispute, 
where the particular infirmity of this argument 
may lie; when you confess that it is of such a 
sort, “ that you could not suppose it would have 
any weight with Trinitarians.”* - While you con- 
descend’ to employ your rare abilities -in framing 
arguments, which will persuade those.only who 
are previously persuaded, you will do little harm. 
Why should I disturb you in this innocent amuse- 
ment ? 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 8. 
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4, To-compensate for the confessed inefficacy 
of this argument, you tell: me of another, which . 
you might have urged, to disprove not only the 
divinity, but the preexistence of: our Lord; such 
an argument it ‘seems might have been drawn 
* from the:doctrine of the materiality of man, 
which las ‘been sufficiently proved in’ your disqui- 
sitions on’ matter and ‘spirit?’* In which, by’ an 
analogical’ proof, you have refuted the ‘vulgar 
error of the immateriality of the human soul,’ and 
have in consequence overthrown the whole system 
of preexistence. I believe, ‘Sir, the opponents of 
the Unitarian scheme will not be displeaséd to 
understand; that it is‘at last’ to stand or fall with 
Dr Priestley’s ‘System of Materialism, and Dr 
acs tley’s Theory of the Mind. 


25) Asa striking instance of the conformity be- 
tween the Unitarian doctrine and the clear sense 
of Scripture, I produced the’ initial sentences of 
St John’s gospel ; in which, you know, you find a 
clear refutation of the personality of the Logos. 
In rendering these ° sentences in English,’ I took 
- occasion to remark, that the Greek pronoun bree 
naturally renders’ ae person. You tell: me, er" Tt 
may refer to any ‘thing that is of the same gender 
in the Greek language, whether it be a person or 


nn rt re! 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 5. 
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not.’* TI never meant to insinuate the contrary. 
Give me leave to refer you to a letter which was 
published in the Gentleman’s ‘Magazine, for No- 
vember last, under the signature of PERHAPS. 
You will find it in my Appendix, t and T now de- 
clare myself the writer of it. 


Tam, &c: ” 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 7, 
t+ Appendix, No. 1, and 2, 


us + 
feat 
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LETTER FOURTH. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s First Letter.—His defence of his are. 
gument from St John’s first epistle confuted—The phrase 
* come in the flesh,’ more than equivalent to the word “ to 
come.” —St John’s assertion that “ Christ came in the flesh,” 
not parallel mith St Paul's, that « he € Partoat of flesh and 
blood.” 


DEAR SIR, C 


Your argument for the antiquity of the Uni- 
tarian doctrine from St John’s first epistle, the 
second among my specimens of insufficient proofs, 
rests on a supposition, that in that epistle the 
Unitarian doctrine is not censured. I have 
shewn,* that. this supposition will stand or fall, 
according as one or another interpretation of the 
phrase of “ coming in the flesh,” shall be admitted. 
That single expression, as it is generally under- — 
stood, reprobates the Unitarian doctrine, and over- 
throws your supposition. You must therefore esta- 
blish your own sense of the phrase, before you can 
be permitted to assume, that St John is silent about. 
the Unitarian doctrine. Now to make good this 
argument, you tell me that “ you think,” and that 
“it is your opinion,” that the phrase of “ coming 


* Charge, and Letter ii. 
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in the flesh,” is merely an assertion of our Lord’s 
humanity.* Sir, I,understood from the first, that 
this is your opinion, and I doubt not in the least 
your firmness init. But I contend, that no such 
authority belongs to your opinion, that the bare 
notification of it should command the assent of the 
whole Christian world, in preference to other opi- 
nions, which have more generally prevailed. You 
must justify that opinion, if you would give any 
colour of plausibility to your argument. But the 
opinion cannot be justified, unless it might be pre- 
viously assumed, that St John himself was an 
Unitarian. You will hardly say, that any be- 
liever in our Lord’s divinity and incarnation, could 
employ the phrase of Christ’s * coming in the 
flesh,” without an allusion, in his own mind, to 
both those articles, as branches of the true faith. 
But such an allusion implies a censure of the Uni- | 
tarians. Till you shall have proved, therefore, 
that St John was an Unitarian, the phrase of 
«‘ Christ’s coming in the flesh,” may be thought to 
contain a censure of the Unitarian tenets; and 
your opinion, that no censure of them is contained 
in St John’s first epistle, will be disputable. 


2. You say, that this phrase of coming in the 
flesh, “ refers naturally to the doctrine of the 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p, 8, 10. 
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Gnostics,”* I say the very same thing. But I 
say, that in the sense in which the church hath 
ever understood it, this phrase refers to two divi- 
sions. of the Gnostics: the Docetse, and the Ce- 
rinthians ; affirming a doctrine, which is the mean 
between their opposite errors. The Docete af- 
firmed, that Jesus was not a man in reality, but 
in appearance only ; the Cerinthians, that he was 
a mere man, under the tutelage of the Christ, a 
superangelic being, which was not so united to the 
man as to make one person. St John says, 
“ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh;” that is, as 
the words have been generally understood, Jesus 
- was a man, not in appearance only, as the Docetze 
_ taught, but in reality; not a mere man, as the 
Cerinthians taught, under the care of a superan- 
gelic guardian, but Christ himself come in the 
flesh; the Word of Ged incarnate. St John says, 
that whoever denies this complex proposition, is 
of antichrist. It surprises me, that you should 
find an improbability, upon the first face of the 
thing, in supposing, that the same expression 
should be equally levelled} at two heresies, which 
you confess to he opposite. For it is not always 
the case, that expressions which predicate a truth 
lying in the middle between two opposite false- 
hoods, equally impugn both the false extremes ? 
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* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 9. + Ibid. p. 10, 
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If I say, that when Fahrenheit’s thermometer in 
the open air stands at 60° in the shade, the 
weather is mild; do I not equally deny that it is 
insufferably hot, or msufferably cold? « Gnosti- 
cism, you say,,is certainly condemned by the 
apostle, but not the doctrine of the Ebionites, 
though it is allowed to have existed in his time.”* 
The doctrine of the original Ebionites, and that 
of the Cerinthian Gnostics, upon the point of 
Christ’s divinity, was the same. If the apostle 
condemns the one, he condemns the other, whether 
he lived or lived not to see the rise of the Ebio- 
neean sect.t I shall hereafter have occasion to 
shew, that the Ebionzean sect was of a later date 
than you imagine. 


3. It is perhaps from something of a secret mis- 
giving, that your interpretation of the phrase of 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 10. 

+ “ You insist upon it,” says Dr Priestley, in the fifth of his 
Second Letters, “ that John does censure the Unitarian doc« 
trine: which is cunous enough; when, according 10 your ac 
count, there were no Ebionites or Nazarenes ; that is, none who 
denied the preexistence of Christ, till long after the time of 
John.” But this is not according to my account. My account 
is, that Cerinthus, who was unquestionably contemporary with 
St John, denied our Lord’s preexistence, and was in this point 
the precursor of the Ebionites. And what if I had said, that. 
St John had censured a doctrine not taught till after his death ? 
Do not the fathers perpetually refer to proleptic censures of 
late heresies in the sacred writings? Is no proleptic reprobation 


of the late errors of the Roman church to be found in St 
Faul’s epistles ? 
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** coming in the flesh,” will not be allowed to be its 
natural and obvious meaning; that you are so de- 
sirous to retreat into the strong-hold of Jewish 
idioms. You think the phrase in question “ is si- 
milar to other Jewish phrases,’* which you think 
will be allowed to be merely expressive of huma- 
nity. I fear, Sir, it hath been the custom of late, 
to lay too much stress upon Jewish idioms, in the 
exposition of the didactic parts of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘The gospel is a general revelation+ If 
it is delivered in a style, which is not perspicuous 
to the illiterate of any nation except the Jewish; 
it isas much locked up from general apprehension, 
as if the sacred books had been written in the 
vernacular gibberish of the Jews of that age. The 
Holy Spirit, which directed the apostles and the 
evangelists to the use of the tongue, which in 
their day was the most generally understood—the 
Greek, would for the same reason, it may be pre- 
sumed, suggest to them a style which might be 
generally perspicuous. It is therefore a principle 
with me, that the true sense of any phrase’ in the - 
New Testament is, for the most part, what may 
be called a standing sense: that which will be the 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 8. 

+ « The religion of Christ was an universal religion, and the * 
doctrines of the gospel were calculated for the western as well 
as the eastern hemisphere.” See Mr Shepherd’s Preface to his 
Free Examination of the Socinian bagwnaek of the Prefatorg 
Ferses of St John’s Gospel. 
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first to occur to common people of every country, 
and in every age: and I am apt to think, that the 
difference between this standing sense and the 
Jewish sense will, in all cases, be far less than is 
_ imagined, or none at all; because, though diffe- 
rent languages differ widely in their refined and 
elevated idioms, common speech is in all langua- 
- ges pretty much the same. 


4. But what are those Jewish phrases, with 
which you would compare the Jewish phrase of 
“ coming in the flesh?” ‘They are the word “ to 
come,” and the phrase “ partaker of flesh and 
blood.” 


5. The word “ to come,” is used by metaphor I 
believe in all languages, to signify either a man’s 
birth, or first entrance into public life. fe came 
into the world; he came into life; he came into 
business. I have no where affirmed, that such 
phrases denote any thing more than human, in any 
person to whom they may be applied. But is the 
phrase “ to come in the flesh,” no more than equi- 
valent to the word “ to come?” Are the words 
“in the flesh,” mere expletives ?—If they are not 
expletives, what is their import, but to limit the 
sense of the word fo come to some particular man- 
ner of coming ?—This limitation either presumes 
a possibility of other ways of coming; or it is nu- 
gatory. But was it possible for a mere man to 


& 
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come otherwise than in the flesh ?—-Nothing can 
be more decisive for my purpose, than this com- 
parison which you have suggested, between the 
word “ to come,” which is general, and the phrase 
“ to come in the flesh,” which is specific. —My 
thanks are due to you for this illustration of my, 
argument; which may be rendered . still more 
evident by applying the two phrases successively. 
to a familiar instance. If some future historian 
of these planet-stricken times, should say, “In the 
latter end of the eighteenth century, came \Dr 
Priestley preaching the Unitarian doctrine,” no 
one will suspect any thing more, than that a man. 
of this name preached this doctrine.—But if the 
historian should say, “ Dr Priestley came in the 
flesh preaching this doctrine ;” if the writer, who 
may use this expression, shall have any credit in 
his day, a general curiosity will be excited te 
know, whether Dr Priestley had it in his power to — 
come in any way without his flesh, “ unmanacled, 
with, membrane, joint, or limb;” and when once 
it shall be found, that. he had not; the style of the 
writer will be condemned, and. his credit perhaps 
lessened.—I leave you to make the application. 


6. But you think, that St John’s phrase that 
*«‘ Christ came in the flesh,” may be expounded by 
St Paul’s phrase, that “ he was partaker of flesh 
and blood.” ‘The passage to which you refer is 
this.“ Forasmuch then as the children are par~ 
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takers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same.”* As you have only hin- 
ted, that some argument might be drawn from this 
text, to confirm your sense of St John’s phrase ; 
J am left to divine what your argument might be. 
Perhaps you would reason thus.—In ‘this passage 
itis said of men, that they are partakers of flesh 
‘and blood: and this expression is evidently des- 
criptive of the condition of humanity. ‘Tt appears 
therefore, that to be “a partaker of flesh and 
plood,” is a Jewish phrase, which signifies “ to be 
aman.” But in this same passage it is said of 
Christ, that “he likewise took part of flesh and 
blood.” It is said of Christ therefore that he was 
aman like other men: consequently nothing more 
can be meant by his “ coming in the flesh.”—If 
this. be your intended argument, I reply, that 
Christ was indeed a man like other men: and this 
perhaps is all that is implied in St Paul’s assertion, 
that he was “ partaker of flesh and blood.” But 
it follows not, that this is-all which is implied in 
St John’s expression,’ that “ Jesus Christ came in 
the flesh;” which asserts indeed his humanity ; 
but with an evident allusion to a prior condition: 
and the proper conclusion from the comparison of 
St John’s expression with St Paul’s, is this: that 
the two are not, as you suppose, equivalent. 


* Heb. i. 14,, 
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7. But I suspect, that you connect St Paul’s 
expression with your own doctrine of materialism ; 
and that you would argue thus.—Since it is said 
of men, who are flesh and blood, and nothing else, 
that they partake of flesh and blood; therefore 
«to partake of flesh and blood,” in the Jewish 
language, and ‘“ to be flesh and blood,” in other 
languages, are equivalent phrases. Therefore 
Christ, of whom it is also said, that he partook of 
flesh and blood, was mere flesh and blood; a man 
like other men, in whom the mental faculties were 
the result of organization. ‘Thus, you will say, 
the notion of Christ’s preexistence, much more of 
_ his divinity, is overturned by the apostle’s asser- 
tion; and, whatever may have been imagined, no 
allusion to his preexistence or his divinity, was 
intended in any expressions of the sacred writers. 
The assertion therefore of Christ’s real manhood, 
is all that can be obtained in St John’s expres- 
sions, that “ Christ is come in the flesh.” But in 
this argument the conclusion results not from 
any evident parallelism of the different phrases 
used by St Paul and by St John; but it is a conse- 
quence from a particular interpretation of St 
Pauls phrase: which interpretation of St Paul 
rests not upon any thing in his expressions, but 
upon something quite out of Scripture: upon your 
notion of the mere materiality of man. To have 
shewn the true foundation of this argument is to 
have confuted it. - ‘ 
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8. I must remark, that in whatever form this 
argument may be drawn, it will rest solely on the 
‘translation of the sacred text. For in the origi- 
nal, man’s connexion with flesh and blood, and 
Christ’s connexion, are expressed by different 
words : xexorvovrne ANC petscre. A. difference, which, 
however slight it may appear to you, was thought 
of sufficient importance to be preserved in the 
Vulgate : communicaverant—participavit.* 


9. But not to lay a stress upon any critical re- 
finements upon single expressions, let me ask your 
opinion, Sir, upon the general sense of the pas- 
sage, in which this phrase, “ to partake of flesh 
and blood,” occurs. I would appeal to yourself, 
whether the conclusion, which you would build 
upon that particular expression, is not overthrown 
by the general sense of the passage. The purport 
of the passage is to assign a reason why the Re- ~ 
deemer should partake of flesh and blood; that is, 
why he should be a man. But a reason why a 
man should be a man, one would not expect to 
find in a sober man’s discourse. For why any 
thing should be what it is, rather than what it is 
not, is a question which few, I think, would ask, 
and none would attempt to answer. The attempt 
to assign a reason, why the Redeemer should be 


* That HOW WEY is more than pélaggen See Tamblich. de Myst. 
sect. 2. cap. v. 
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# ian, implies both that he might ‘have been, 
without partaking of the human: nature, and by 
consequence, that in his own proper nature he was 
originally something different from man; and that 
there might have been an expectation, that he 
would make his appearance in some form above 
the human. It particularly implies, that an ex- 
pectation of his appearance in'some higher form, 
might be expected to prevail among the persons, 
to whom this reason is assigned; so that the 
manifest manhood of Christ would be likely to be 
an objection with them, to his claim to the charac- 
ter of the Messiah. This, Sir, seems to deserve 
your particular attention. For the persons, to 
whom the apostle renders these reasons for the 
manhood of the Redeemer, were the Hebrews; 
the first Jewish Christians; of whom you say, 
that before their conversion at least, “ they had 
no idea that their Messiah was to come down 
from heaven,”’* having never been taught by their 
prophets to expect “ any other than a man like 
themselves, in that illustrious character.”+ 


10. Upon the whole, since the phrase of “ com- 
ing in the flesh,” must be more than equivalent to 
‘the word “to come;” since there is no evidence 
of its supposed parallelism with St Paul’s phrase 
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* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 49. 
+ Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 2s - 
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of “ partaking of flesh and blood ;” since in the 
discourse of any but an Unitarian, it must involve 
an allusion to the incarnation and divinity of our 
Lord; your defence of your argument from St 
John’s first epistle is insufficient: the argument is 
still to be considered as running in a circle, and 
it was properly adduced as the second among 
my specimens of insufficient proof. 


‘ 


I am, &c. 


N.B. The argument, which Dr Priestley has 
advanced in the fifth of his Second Letters, in fa- 
vour of his own interpretation of the phrase “ com- 
ing in the flesh,” from a passage in St Polycarp’s 
epistle, is considered and refuted in the first of 
the Supplemental Disquisitions. 


I 
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LETTER FIFTH. 


The Archdeacon’s interpretation of Clemens Romanus defended. , 
—The shorter epistles of Ignatius genuine. 


DEAR ss R, 


Havine, to your own aire satisfaction, made 
good your argument from St John’s first epistle, 
against my exceptions ; you proceed to reply to 
the testimonies which I produced from Clemens 
Romanus, for the preexistence and divinity of 
our Lord. 


2. When Clemens says, “ our Lord Jesus 
Christ came not in the pomp of pride ane arro- 
gance, although he had it in his power,” you say, 
that the coming alluded to was “ no coming from 
heaven to earth; and that the pomp of pride and 
arrogance, in which our Lord came not, stands 
for an “ ostentatious display” of the miraculous 
powers which our Lord never made.* ‘To this it 
is sufficient to reply, that my interpretation rests 
upon the literal sense of the holy father’s words, 
which you suppose to be figurative; that you 
have nothing to object to the literal. interpreta- 
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* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 13. 
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tion, but that it suits not with your own. opinions ; 
whereas I have something of great importance to 
say in its defence; that it is established by the 
context. “He came not (says Clemens) in the 
pomp of pride and arrogance, although he had it 
in his power, but in humility, as the Holy Spirit 
spake concerning him.” The pomp therefore of 
pride and arrogance, in which our Lord came not, 
is that pomp, which is the proper opposite of the 
humility, in which the Holy Spirit had foretold 
that he should come. For he came ‘not in that, 
but in this he came. Now to determine what 
this humility is, Clemens immediately goes on to 
cite the prophecies, which describe the Messiah’s 
low condition. The mupmilisy, therefore, of an 
ordinary condition, is that in which it. is ‘said the 
Messiah came. ‘The: pomp, therefore, of.a high 
condition, is the pomp, in which it is said he’ came 
‘not, although he had it in his power so to come. 
The expressions therefore clearly imply, that our 
Lord, ere he came, had the power to CHOOSE: in 
what condition he would be born. 


3. In citing this passage of Clemens Romanus, 
I dealt very liberally with you; as I trust indeed 
that I have done in every part of the argument. 
I. cited the passage, as it stands in our modern 
copies. More ancient copies, those which Jerome 
used, instead of xasmee derayeros, although he had it 
in his power,” had same vate duausve, although he 
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had all things in his power.” This appears from 
Jerome's translation of the passage, which is in 
these, words, « Sceptrum Dei, Dominus Jesus 
Christus non venit in jactantia superbie, cum 
possit omnia.”* Now with this emendation of 
the last clause, which it seems was an assertion 
of our Lord’s..emnipotence, you are welcome to 
make what you-ean of the preceding clause, by 
pe Hay interpretations,, 


ve No Sy tp iat expretations will hae the 
force.of my citations from Igmalies... But it, is the 
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* Hieronym. in) Esaiam, cap. lit. a0 th 
+ Dr Pr iestley, to whom. it is_a. matter of. equal ease to bring 
the hely Scriptures, or the fathers, upon all occasions to speak 
his own sentiments, finds no assertion'of our Lord’s omnipos 
tence in this clause: of Clemens thus rendered by Jerome: no- 
thing more than ‘an allusion “ to the great power of which he 
became possessed, after the descent of “the Spirit of God upon 
him at his baptism.” (See the second of Dr Priestley’s Second 
Letters to me). ‘That i is, to affirm that a person hath all things. 
in his. power, is, in Dr Priestley’s apprehension of the terms, to 
affirm that at a certain time he had some things in, his power. 
Had any such allusion been intended to the miraculous powers, 
ihe verb posstt in Jerome’s Latin, should have been in one or 
the other of the preterite tenses. . By the use of the present, 
tense, Jerome describes a plenitude of power now enjoyed. 
his plenitude of power now enjoyed, is alleged as what might 
have been exercised by our Lord in time past, with, respect to. 
the manner of his.own coming. It isa plenitude | of power there~ 
fore ever present to our Lor di now and in time past; and being: 
allowed to be now present, is supposed of necessary consequence 
to be capable of effects in time past. But this describes nothing 
tess than the attribute of omnipotence. But language is no key’ 
to. “ unlock the mind of a Socinian.” 
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particular happiness of the Unitarian writers, that 
they are never found at a loss for an expedient. 
All that I say of the repeated assertion of our 
Lord’s divinity in the epistles of Ignatius, you 
allow to be true, “ according to our present copies 
of his epistles. But the genuineness of them, (you 
say,) is not only very much doubted, but generally 
given up by the learned.” And lest this asser- 
tion should want that appearanee of weight, which 
an air of confidence gives, you even tax my in- 
genuity “ for concealing a circumstance, which, 
(you say,) [ must have known ;” and you challenge 
me to prove these epistles, “as we now have 
them, to be the genuine epistles of Ignatius.”* 


5. Sir, if the genuineness of these epistles be 
generally given up by the learned, my ignorance, 
not my ingenuity, is to he blamed, that I cited 
them as genuine. { indeed knew nothing of this 
general giving up. But since the testimony of 
ignatius is allowed to be express, if the epistles 
be genuine from which it is produced; permit me 
to tell you, in few words, what I know of these 
epistles. 


6. I know that ancient writers mention seven 
epistles of Ignatius, written upon his journey from 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 13. 
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Antioch, where he was bishop, through Asia Mi- 
nor; for that way his journey lay, when he was 
carried to Rome, by 'Trajan’s order, to be ex- 
posed to wild beasts. Of these epistles six are 
said to have been addressed to the churches of six 
different cities: Ephesus, Magnesia upon Meean- 
der, Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna; and 
the seventh was addressed to Polycarp. I know, 
that besides some other epistles, confessedly spu- 
rious, two editions, a longer and a shorter, are at 
this day current, of seven epistles under the name 
of Ignatius, inscribed to those to whom the real 
epistles of the blessed martyr, according to the 
ecclesiastical historians, were addressed. The 
longer epistles first appeared in print, in an old 
Latin version, published by Father Stapulensis, in 
1498 ; a corresponding Greek text was published 
by Valentine Paceus, from a manuscript in the 
Augustan library, in the year 1557. The shorter 
edition likewise made its first appearance in print, 
in an old Latin version, published by Usher, from 
two manuscripts, in the year 1644. The Greek 
was published by Isaac Vossius, in 1646, from a 
manuscript in the Mediczan library at Florence. 
The Mediczean manuscript being imperfect in the 
end, wanted the epistle to the Romans. But a 
Greek text of this epistle, perfectly corresponding 
with Usher’s Latin version, was published at 
Paris, from a manuscript of Colbert's, by Mer 
Ruinard, in the year 1689, 
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7. It has been made a question, whether the 
shorter epistles are from abridged, or the longer 
from interpolated copies. The phraseology of the 
longer, seems in some parts accommodated to the 
Arian notions: that of the shorter, is every where 
agreeable to the Catholic faith. The shorter 
edition hath the suffrage of the fathers of the 
five first centuries; their quotations, which are 
numerous, every where agreeing with this text. 
William Whiston, a man whose memory is more 
to be esteemed for his integrity, and the extent 
and variety of his reading, than for the soundness 
of his judgment, from pure attachment to the 
Arian cause, maintained the authority of the 
longer copies; but his opinion hath found but 
few abettors, and those of inconsiderable name, 
even in his own party. The Presbyterian divines, 
desirous to get rid of so great an authority as that 
of Ignatius in favour of Episcopacy, the rights of 
which are set very high in these epistles, were un- 
willing to allow their authenticity in either form. 
But with a majority of the learned, these seven _ 
epistles are received as authentic; and the shorter 
edition is supposed to exhibit the genuine text. 
This at least was the opinion of Isaac Vossius, 
Usher, Hammond, Petavius, Grotius, Pearson, 
Bull, Cave, Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, Dupin, 
Tillemont, Le Clerc. On the other side stand no 
names to be compared with these, except the three 
of Salmasius, Blondel, and Dallaus, Perhaps 
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you will add that of Bochart. But the great 
Bochart’s doubts went to one only of the seven,*- 
the epistle to the Romans; and they are founded 
on a chronology ‘of the word Leopardus, which 
Pearson hath proved to be erroneous. 


_ 8. Mosheim holds a middle opinion, The ques- 
tion of preference between the two editons, he 
thinks undecided. Whichever edition be prefer- 
red, he thinks the suspicion of interpolation and 
corruption cannot be entirely removed. That 
these epistles are of great antiquity, he thinks 
certain. That they are not altogether . forgeries, 
so credible, that nothing can be more. But how 
far they are sincere, he takes to be a knot which 
cannot be untied.t At the same time he allows, 
what with me entirely overturns his singular opi- 
nion, that the authenticity of them would never 
have been called in question, had they not con- 
tained, what the advocates of Episcopacy knew 
how to turn to the advantage of their cause; 
which when the Presbyterians and others, who 
were for abolishing the privileges of the clergy, 
understood, they attacked them with a warmth, 
by which they more harmed their own reputation 
than the authenticity of those writings.) It is 


* Hierozoic. P. I. lib. i. cap. 8. 

+ Vindicie Ignatiane, P. II. p. 91—94. > 

+ De Rebus Christianorum nae Sous p. 161. 
§ Ibid. p. 165, 
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true, he taxes the writers on the other side, but 
not so.generally, with no less intemperance. But, 
in my judgment, the authenticity of ancient writ- 
ings must be set very high, which’ could’ never | 
have been brought in question, but through pre- 
judice. 


_ 9. With this preponderance therefore, of authori- 
ties on the side of the epistles, and with this con- 
fession of Mosheim against his own opinion, I 
shall take the liberty to appeal to them, as they 
stand in the shorter edition, as the genuine writings 
of the blessed martyr: not free indeed from these 
blemishes, which arise from the haste, the careless- 
ness, and the ignorance of transcribers; but upon 
the whole, not less sincere, than most other pieces 
of the same antiquity. I shall appeal to them with 
the less scruple, forasmuch as the same sincerity, 
which [ ascribe to them, and which is quite suf- 
ficient for my purpose, is allowed by the learned 

and the candid Lardner; whose judgment must 
have been biassed by his opinions in prejudice of 
these writings, if any thing could have biassed 
his judgment in prejudice of the evidence of truth. 
_ After suggesting in no very confident language, 
that “ even the smaller epistles may have been 
tampered with by the Arians, or the orthodox, or 
both ;” he adds, “I do not affirm, that there are 
in them any considerable corruptions or. altera- 
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tions.”* If no considerable corruptions or altera- 
tions, certainly none respecting a point of such 
importance, as the original nature of Christ. I — 
will therefore still appeal to these epistles, as 
sufficiently sincere to be decisive upon the point in 
dispute. Nor shall I think myself obliged to go 
into the proof of their authenticity, till you have 
given a satisfactory reply to every part of Bishop 
Pearson’s» elaborate defence: a work, which I 
suspect you have not yet looked through. 


Tam, &c. 


P. S. To the authorities of the epistles of Igna- 
tius, according to the shorter copies, I must add 
Fabricius. | 


* These words of Dr Lardner, are cited by Dr Priestley 
himself, in his Reply to the Animadversions, in the monthly 
Review of June, 1783, p. 36. They make a part of his proof, 
that these epistles are so corrupted, as not to be quoted with 
safety. See Reply to Animadversions, p. 35. 
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LETTER SIXTH. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s second —The difference of the Ebio~ 
nites and Nazarenes, no singular or new opinion of the Arch- 
deacon’s.—The same thing maintained by Moshetm and other 
critics of great name.—Dr Priestley’s arguments from Origen 

and Eusebius, not neglected in the Archdeacon’s Charge.—Dr 
Priestley’s conclusions from the several passages cited by him 

From Epiphanius, confuted—The Nazarenes no sect of the 
apostolic age.—Ebion not contemporary mith St John.—The 
antiquity of a sect not a proof of its orthodoxy. 


DEAR SIR, 


Tue citadel of your strength is the argument 
from the Nazarenes; to which however I have 
given a place among my specimens of insufficient 
proof. You find the attack upon this fortress 
warm on every side; and your resistance is pro- 
portionably vigorous. So impatient are you for 
its defence, that you take it out of its turn, 
passing by my third specimen—the argument from 
Athanasius ; which you very properly consider as. 
an outwork, which will be indeed of little conse- 

quence, if the citadel should surrender—which 
however, must be the case; neither force nor stra~ 
tagem can defend it. 


2. Two points, you know, must be made out 
to save this argument: the one, that the faith 
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of the Nazarenes was Unitarian; the other, that 

‘these Unitarian Nazarenes were the Hebrew 

Christians, or the members of the primitive church 

of Jerusalem. To prove the first point, you abide 

by your original assertion, that the Nazarenes and | 
the Ebionites, were one and the same people, under 

different names. ‘This assertion you attempt to 

defend against my objections. We shall see with 

What success. 


3. You allow “ it has been imagined by some, 
that there was a difference between the doc- 
trine of the Ebionites and the Nazarenes, con- 
cerning the person of Christ.°* Something of a 
difference, some half-witted critics have, it seems, 
imagined. But you take care to insinuate in the 
next sentence, that none before me ever dreamed | 
of so wide a difference, as I would put between 
them. It had only been imagined “that the 
Ebionites disbelieved, while the Nazarenes main- 
tained, the miraculous conception ;’} both con- 
curring in the disbelief of our Lord’s divinity. 
“ For as to any Nazarenes, who believed that 
Christ was any thing more than man, you find no 
trace of them in history.”t And you think it ex-, 
traordinary, “ that it should now be made a point 
to find some difference between the Nazarenes 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 14 + Ibid. - { Ibid. 
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and the Ebionites, inasmuch as you believe, ne 
critic of any name in the last age pretended to 
find any.”* Indeed, you may well be astonished. 
For, “ the learned Jeremiah Jones”+ wrote a 
chapter to prove them the same people. — 


_ 4, Indeed, Sir, I must take shame to myself, 
and confess, that this learned Jeremiah Jones is 
not of my acquaintance. { find upon inquiry, 
that he is very, much unknown among my brethren 
of the establishment. I am informed, however, 
that he was not undeserving of the epithet which 
you have coupled with his namew., de. was, it 
seems, the tutor of the venerable Lardner, and 
was thought in natural ability to excel his pupil. 
Nevertheless, Sir, Iconceive I may be. pardoned,” 
if I presume to dissent from, the opinion of Jere- 
miah Jones,, notwithstanding the importance that 
may have accrued to it from the approbation of 
Dr Priestley. That, Sir, which you are pleased 
to call an imagination of some, the notion of a 
difference between the Nazarenes and the Ebio- 
“nites, was the decided opinion of a writer better 
known than Jeremiah Jones, the illustrious Mos- 
heim. © This little body of Christians,” says that 
learned historian, “ which coupled Moses. with 
Christ, split again into two sects, distinguished 


I a 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 23. Tt Ibid. 
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from. each other by their doctrines concerning 
Christ, and the permanent obligation of the law, 
and perhaps by other circumstances.”* As a cer- 
tain proof that they were two distinct sects, he 
observes that each had its own gospel. He says, 
that “ the Nazarenes had a better and truer 
notion of Christ than the Ebionites.”+ — 


5. It may be Mosheim was the inventor of ‘this’ 
distinction, since you have not found it in’ any 
critic of any name of the last-age. Perhaps, Sir, 
you and I,’ when we speak of ‘critics of any name, 
may not always agree in the persons, to whom we 
would. apply that description. May I then take 
leave to ask, what you think of Hugo Grotius ? 
Was He a critic of any name? Vossius, Spencer, 
Huetius, were These critics of any name?’ If-they 
were, Sir, you must come again to your confes- 
sions. For Hugo Grotius, Vossius, Spencer, and 
Huetius | agree that the Nazarenes and Ebio- 
nites, though sometimes confounded, were distinct’ 


* Pusillum vero hoc Christianorum agmen, quod Mosen 
Christo sociabat, in duas iterum dissiliebat. sectas ; dogmatibus 
de Christo, legisque necessitate, forte aliis etiam rebus sejunctas. 
Mosheim de Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum. Sec. 2. 
sec. XXXIX. 

+ Nazarei nimirum et de Christo multo rectius et verius sen« 
Messin quam Ebionei. Ibid. n. * * *. 

+ Grotius in Matth.c.i. Vossius de genere Jesu Christi, 
cae ii. sec, 1. Spencer in Origen contra Celsum, ad p. 56, 
Huetius in Origenis cornmentaria, p. 74. 
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sects; and they maintain the opinion, which I 
now maintain, of the high orthodoxy of the proper» 
Nazarenes, in the article of our Lord’s divinity. 


6. But it may be that the Nazarenes were Uni- 
tarian, though they were not Ebionites. For the 
doctrine concerning our Lord’s divinity is not the 
only point, in which the pretended difference is 
placed: and “ as to any Nazarenes, who believed 
that Christ was any thing more than man, you 
find no trace of them in history.”°* You have 
then been Jess successful than Hugo Grotius, 
Vossius, Spencer, and Huetius: not to mention 
others of inferior note. 


7. You see, Sir, (our readers at least will see,) 
that you had little ground to represent the opi- 
nion, which I. maintain, of a difference between 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, as singular or novel. 
- Your attempt to set it forth in that light, I cannot 
but consider as a stratagem, which you are wil- 
ling to employ for the preservation of your batte- 
red citadel—the argument from the Nazarenes. In 
this stratagem, if I mistake not, you are complete- 
ly foiled. In your sallies against the batteries 
which I have raised, I trust you will be little more 
successful. But as too much of stratagem is apt 


ot nee eee 
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* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 14. 
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to mix itself with all your operations, it will be 
necessary that I watch very narrowly the manner 
of your approaches. 


8. You reply to my objections against the testi- 
mony, which Epiphanius is supposed to bear to 
the identity of the two. sects, is opened with a 
complaint, that I have said nothing “ to the argu- 
ments from Origen and Eusebius.”* Sir, either 
here is more stratagem, or you have dealt by me, 
as you profess to do by the ancients. You have 
only looked through my Charge. Had you read 
it through, you could hardly have missed. some- 
thing that I say to the arguments from Origen 
and Eusebius. I flatly deny any direct testimony 
of Origen, in favour of the identity which you 
would prove; and I have shewn that the passages, - 
from which you would draw the inference, are 
little to your purpose.”+ The argument from 
Eusebius, you will be pleased to recollect, made 
no part of your original proof. It first appeared 
among certain corrections and additions, which are 
annexed to your “ Reply to the Animadversions” 
of a learned writer in the Monthly Review. It 
was impossible therefore, that I should take notice 
of it in my Charge, which had been sent to the 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 14. | 
t+ Charge I. sec, 15, and Appendix, sec. 2. 
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press, and was in great part printed, before I had 
any knowledge of the Reply, or indeed of the Ani- 
madversions which occasioned it. But in the Ap- 
pendix to my Charge, which was written after I 
had read your Reply, and in consequence of it, I 
complained, that you had made no reference to 
the particular passages of. Eusebius, upon which 
you would found your argument.* 


9. However, that I said something very mate- 
rial to the argument from Epiphanius, you deny 
not. I said indeed that no man could allege, as 
you do, the testimony of Epiphanius to the iden- 
tity of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, who had 
read to the end so much as the first sentence of 
Epiphanius’s account of the Ebionites. And 1 
still say the same thing. For in that first sen- 
tence Epiphanius asserts, that Ebion made addi- 
tions to the doctrine of the Nazarenes. Among 
these additions I place, although you will 1 not, the 
mere humanity of Christ. 


10. You tell me in reply, that if I had myself 
read the second paragraph of this same chapter of 
Epiphanius, it would have shewn me the error of 
my own remark; for in that second paragraph, 
you say it appears, that the difference between 
the Ebionites and the Nazarenes lay in other par- 
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* Appendix to Charge, sec. 2, 
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ticulars, not in the doctrine of the mere humanity 
of Christ.* ‘You then produce that paragraph, 
with a string of other passages, confirming, as 
you think, the assertion, which you pretend to 
find in it, of the agreement of the two sects upon 
the point in question. Epiphanius tells us, as you 
think, in the second paragraph of his first section 
about the Ebionites, “ That Ebion borrowed his 
abominable rites (so you render @2Avpor) from the 


Samaritans; his opinion (yw) from the Naza- 


renes; his name from the Jews.” In the second 
section, as you understand him, he places the 
whole difference between the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites, in a single circumstance, totally uncon- 
nected with the opinions about Christ. In the 
same section, you say, he speaks of the two sects .. 
as inhabiting the said country, and adds, that 
“agreeing together they communicated of their 
perverseness to each other.”+ 


11. Now, Sir, in these quotations, I have to 
complain partly of the want of critical discern- 
ment; partly of stratagem; partly of unskilful 
interpretation; and I affirm, that not one of the 


| passages alleged, is to your purpose. 


12. For the second paragraph of the first sec- 
tion, the only clause in it of which you can avail 
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* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 15—=-17. + Ibid. 15. 
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yourself, is that in which it is asserted, according 
to your translation, that “ Ebion took -his opi- 
nion from the Nazarenes.”* But here, Sir, is 
stratagem. Why is not the entire clause pro- 


duced? Because the entire clause would defeat 


the conclusion, which it is brought to establish. 
Does Epiphanius say, that Ebion took his opinion 
simply from the Nazarenes? He says it not; even 
if it be admitted, that the word yeu is rightly. 
rendered by opinion. If opinion be indeed what 
is here signified by yeu», Epiphanius says that 
Ebion took his opinion from the “ the Osszeans, 
the Nazorxans, and the Nasareans.” The Na- 
zoreans of Epiphanius (Negeu«) were the Chris- 
tian Nazarenes. But his Nasarzans were no 
Christians. They were a Jewish sect; one of the 
seven which were subsisting at the time of our _ 
Lord’s appearance; the fifth in Epiphanius’s enu- 
meration. The Osseans were the sixth of those 
seven sects of Judaism. So that if any thing is 
asserted in this clause concerning the opinions of. 


_Ebion, it is, that they were a mixture of the extra- 


vagancies of three sects; two Jewish; and one 
Christian. But this general assertion will never 


determine, to which of these three sources any 


particular opinion, maintained by Ebion, is to be 
referred. It will be probable, that his doctrine of 
our Lord’s humanity was an accommodation of 
the old doctrine of the Nazarenes to the pr 
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dices of his Jewish friends. For how will you 


prove, Sir, that Ebion, if he taught the same opi- 


-nions which you now maintain, was not actuated 
‘by the same generous motives: a tender charity 
for the Jews, whom he might propose, as you do, 
to reconcile to the evangelic doctrine, by divesting 
the doctrine of every thing properly evangelic ? 


13. But I contend further, that the word yon, 
in this passage of Epiphanius, is not rightly ren- 
dered by opinion. It often indeed denotes opi- 
nion in good Greek writers; but it is not used in 
that sense here. That it is not, appears from the 
subsequent part of the same sentence; in which. 
‘youn is mentioned as something distinct from yes 
and cvyxara%c1s rw» ivayferwy (perhaps we should read 


eveeyyertswr nos &MocoAwy megs misenc.  * Ebion, Says Epi- 
-phanius, desired to bear the appellation of a Chris-. 
tian, but not to adopt the practice of Christians,. 
‘nor their y.*, nor their knowledge, nor their as- — 


sent to the evangelists and apostles concerning 
the faith.”* _ Now knowledge and assent con- 
cerning faith to the evangelists and apostles, in- 


° 


clude religious opinion; yy, therefore, being | 


mentioned as distinct from these, is not opinion. 
it seems to be rather used here, for what is ex- 


pressed in English by the word sentiment; a thing 
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which often modifies opinion, but itself is not opi- 
nion. Of this use of the word, examples are not 
wanting. ‘ Ebion, it is said, possessed the senti- 
ments of Osszeans, Nazarenes, and Nasarzans.” 
He resembled these Christian and Jewish secta- 
ries, in that illiberality of sentiment, which in- 
clined the Nazarenes to think the observance of 
the ritual law necessary to a Christian’s salvation, 
and disposed the Osszeans and the Nasarzeans to 
many senseless superstitions. But this resemblance 
is no proof, that he took his opinion of the mere 
humanity of Christ from the Christian Nazarenes. 


14. But if this passage is not sufficiently expli- 
cit, the second section you will tell me is decisive. 
Unfortunately the long passage, which you have 
produced from this section, wants to be set in or- 
der before any use can be made of it: and when 
we have made the best of the present text, which | 
I fear is too corrupt to be perfectly restored with- 
out manuscripts, it will little serve your purpose. 
Much indeed of the confusion arises from a false 
punctuation, which your own translation sets in a 
most conspicuous light, as a little remark which 
you have thrown in, points out the correction of 
it. “—— and first, he asserted that Christ was 
born of the commerce and seed of a man, namely 
Joseph, as we signified above.”* This assertion of 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 16. 
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Ebion’s, had not been signified above: it is men- 
tioned in this passage for the first time. You 
remark, that these words, “as we signified above,” 
refer to the first words of the first section. But 
in the first words of the first section, we have no 
signification of Ebion’s denial of the miraculous 
conception, nor in any words previous to this 
clause of the second section: and the reference 
cannot be to previous words, for that which no 
previous words contain. The reference therefore, 
which is explicitly to something previous, can have 
no connexion with the denial of the miraculous 
conception, which is now mentioned for the first — 
time. It must connect however, with something 
in the writer’s present narrative, or it hath no 
meaning. Now in the words which immediately 
precede the clause, which regards Ebion’s hetero- 
_ doxy upon the article of the conception, that is in 
the initial clauses of this section, Epiphanius ac- 
tually repeats what he had said before. With 
these clauses therefore, this reference to the for- 
mer part of his narrative is to be connected; and 
the intervening clause, regarding the conception, 
should be set out as a parenthesis. I will now 
present you with the Greek text properly pointed, 
accompanied with two translations ; your own on 
one side, and mine upon the other; that our 
readers, comparing both with the original, may 
judge for themselves of the propriety of each, 
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15. The manner in which Ebion’s opinion con- 
cerning the conception of our Lord is mentioned in 
parenthesis, seems to exclude it. from those prin- 
ciples, which he borrowed from other sectaries. 
If those other sectaries therefore were the Naza- 
renes, then this opinion, as it should seem, was no 
principle with them; and this passage, like most 
of your quotations, contradicts what you have 
brought it up to prove. 


16. You will perhaps object, that if Epiphanius 
meant to insinuate, that Ebion and the Nazarenes 
held different opinions about Christ; he would 
not have named another thing as the single point 
in which they differed. Nor hath he done this. 
Having described Ebion’s doctrine as a compila- 
tion of the extravagancies of other sects, he says, 
he differed only in asingle point. That is, there 
was but a single point in his whole system, in 
which he differed from ail the sects from which he 
borrowed: which was this, that his Juadism was. 
of the Samaritan cast. But it follows not from 
this, that whatever he maintained besides, was to 
be found in the doctrines of the Nazarenes, or of 
any other in particular of the various heresies of 
which the Ebionzean was composed. 


17. But, to deal sincerely, I must confess, that 
it is not at all clear to me, that the Nazarenes are 
the sect intended, in the beginning of this section, 
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under the description of Ebion’s contemporaries, 
_ from whom he borrowed his principles. If they 
were not, this section will neither afford any 
proof of your opinion, nor be conclusive on the 
other side. The persons intended are not named, 
otherwise than by the pronoun rélo: and for this 
pronoun, if you examine the original text, you will 
be much ata loss to find an antecedent. This 
pronoun.used as it is here, as a relative, is gene- 
rally to be referred to the persons mentioned last 
before in the author’s discourse. But in all the 
preceding part of this discourse about the Ebio- 
nites, the Nazarenes are no where mentioned, ex- 
cept in that sentence in which they are joined 
with the Osszans and the Nasarzans, and at the 
very beginning of the chapter, where they are in- 
tended by this same pronoun as the sect described 
in the chapter next preceding. ‘The persons last 
mentioned in the present discourse, are the Jews 
and the Samaritans: and of these the pronoun 
él» may be redditive. _Ebion might be called 
their contemporary, if he lived before the Jews 
entirely lost their consideration in the world, as a 
religious sect; and while the Samaritans were 
yet subsisting asa distinct set of Judaism. He - 
set out from the same principles with them, be- 
cause he maintained the permanent obligation of 
the ritual law. If this be the true exposition of 
the two first clauses of this section; it is the pur- 
port of the parenthesis, which follows them, to re- 
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mark, that Ebion, even in that part of his doc- 
trine which could not be borrowed either from 
Jews or Samaritans, carried his desire of ,accom- 
modating to Jewish principles, such a length, as to 
acknowledge our Lord for nothing more than a 
preacher of righteousness. But this leads to no 
conclusion about the faith of the Nazarenes. 


18. I have sometimes thought, that the pro- 
noun rékv might be redditive, not of the Naza- 
renes singly, but of all the sects which are men- 
tioned in the preceding part of the narrative, as 
furnishing the constituent parts of Ebion’s system; 
namely, of the Jews, the Samaritans, the Osszans, 
the Nasarveans, the Nazarenes, the Cerinthians, 
and the Carpocratians. With all these, accord- 
ing to the confused chronology of this inaccurate 
writer, Ebion, as a junior with an elder, was con 
temporary: and he set out from the same prin- 
ciples with them; inasmuch as all his principles 
were borrowed, some from one of these sects, some 
from another: the only thing which was peculiar 
to himself being this: that the Juadism, which he 
practised, was of the Samaritan cast. In this ex- 
position of the pronoun 7#., the importance of the 
parenthesis must be to signify, that the mere hu- 
manity of Christ was made a principle by Ebion, 
although it was no principle with those from 
whom he borrowed. It was indeed a part of the 
Cerinthian doctrine, not as a principle, but as 4 
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consequence from principles. The principles of 
the Cerinthian doctrine were the principles of the 

Oriental philosophy: and the denial of our Lord’s 
| divinity, and of his miraculous conception, in the 
system of Cerinthus, was a consequence of that 
cardinal principle of the Oriental ‘philosophy, 

which put eternal enmity between God and every 
_ thing material. But with Ebion the denial of the 
miraculous conception was itself a first principle, 
independent of every thing else. In this view of 
it again, the parenthesis leads to no conclusion 
concerning the Nazarenes. 


19. Which exposition -of the pronoun tlw is to 
be preferred, is a point upon which I can bring 
myself to no fixed opinion. I very much suspect, 
as I have already observed, some considerable cor-. 
ruption of the text. For, although Epiphanius is 
indeed a wretched writer, the obscurity of this 
sentence, as it stands, is more than mere bad wri- 
ting is apt to create. But expound the pronoun as 
you please, the passage will be either against you, 
or at the best nothing to your purpose. 


20. But in a subsequent sentence, Epiphanius 
speaks, it seems, “ of the Ebionites, as inhabiting 
the same country as the Nazarenes;” and adds, 
“that agreeing together, they communicated of their 
perverseness to each other.” It is true, that in the ‘ 
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passage which you have produced, Epiphanius 
speaks of the Ebionites as the near neighbours of 
certain Nazarenes, and of a resemblance which the 
vicinity of situation produced. But the Naza- 
renes intended, were they the Christian Naza- 
renes, or the Nasarzean Jews? ‘They are called 
« the lawless Nazarenes” [Nelxpna of dvouo]|. The 
Christian Nazarenes had nothing in their conduct, 
that might render them deserving of this epithet. 
Their error was, that they feared to use their 
liberty, not that they abused it. The Nasarzan 
Jews, as Jews, were lawless in a very emphatic 
sense; inasmuch as they renounced the whole of 
the Mosaic law, except that they circumcised, 
kept the Sabbath, and paid some regard to the 
stated festivals. It was not, that they denied the 
authority of Moses: but, by what may be ga- 
thered from Epiphanius’s account of them, they 
pretended that the real laws of Moses were lost, 
and that the Pentateuch of the Jews was, in all 
but the historical parts, a spurious work.* Upon 
these principles they held themselves released 
from all rites, but those which the history itself 


* This conjecture, which I formed from Epiphanius’s account 
of this sect, I have since found confirmed by Damascenus; who 
says, that they held the Pentateuch of the Jews to be a spurious 
work, and pretended to have the original in their own hands, 
Tas o: TNS mevldlevye yexPas ax ebvas Macens doyualiGect, aAAas Oz 
wap avlac NateCawvra Joan. Damascen. de Heresibus, 
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confirmed. This sect was found chiefly in the 
region of Basantis: and in a town called Cochaba, 
in the same region, Epiphanius places the origi- 
nal residence of Ebion. ‘These Nasarzeans there- 
fore, were neighbours of the Ebionites, and they 
seem to be the people intended in this passage. 
21. It may perhaps seem strange, that any re- 
semblance should be pretended, between a Chris- 
tian sect which adhered to the Mosaic law, and a 
‘Jewish sect which rejected it. But the first Ebi- 
~ onites, if Epiphanius is to be trusted in his de- 
scription of them, retained nothing more of ge- 
nuine Judaism, than the Nasarzeans. Whatever 
‘more they had which looked like Judaism, it was 
borrowed from the Samaritan superstition. 


22. But whoever these lawless Nazarenes might 
be, their agreement with the Ebionites, is an ad- 
dition of your own, founded on a misinterpreta- 
tion of the original. Epiphanius answers for no- 
thing more than some general resemblance. His 
words are to this effect. “ From hence he began 
to propagate his pernicious doctrine; namely, 
from the same parts which it hath before been 
said those lawless Nazarenes inhabited. For be- 
ing contiguous, he to them, and they to him, each 
imparted to the other of his own particular im- 
piety. And yet in certain things they differ; but 
‘in evil disposition they were counterparts one to 
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the other.’* What you took for agreement is 
contiguity of situation; and the resemblance 
comes at last to nothing more, than an undefined 
general resemblance, with specific differences. An 
entire likeness is not pretended in any circum- 
stance, but the common depravity of disposition. 


23. To these passages from the chapter about 
the Ebionites, you subjoin another, from the 7th 
section of the preceding chapter, which treats of 
the Nazarenes. “ He says, that they were Jews 
in all respects, except that they believed in 
Christ; but I do not know, whether they hold the 
miraculous conception or not.”+ This you say, 
‘‘* amounts to no more than a doubt, which. he af- 
terwards abandoned, by asserting that the Ebio- 
nites held the same opinion concerning Christ with 
the Nazarenes; which opinion he expressly states 
to be their belief, that Jesus was a mere man, and 
the son of Joseph.”| I lament, Sir, that, in jus- 
tice to my own cause, I must here openly com- 
plain of the perverseness of your translation. 
When you cite an ancient author, why will you 
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make him say more or less, than he hath said for 
himself? Why not translate literally ?. that your 
readers might see, how far your account of things 
is supported by express testimony, how far it is 
mere inference; and be enabled to estimate the 
degree of probability, with which each inference 
is accompanied. they believed in Christ ; 
but I do not know, whether they held the mira- 
culous conception or not.” Is this a translation 
of the words of Epiphanius? It is not. . It is an 
artful substitution of an inference of your own, from 
the author’s words, for the words of the author. I, 
Sir, in my Charge had furnished you with a more 
exact translation.* _Why would you not adopt it; 
unless you could have made a better of your own, 
or could have shewn its impropriety? ‘ Concern- 
ing Christ,” says Epiphanius, “ I cannot say with 
certainty (or, I am not informed to say, & é:da ime) 
whether they too, carried away with the impiety 
of the aforementioned Cerinthus and Merinthus, 
think him a mere man; or affirm, as the truth is, 
that he was begotten of Mary, by the Hely 
Ghost.” To affirm, “ as the truth is, that Christ 
was begotten of Mary, by the Holy Ghost,” in 
Epiphanius’s sense of those words, was to affirm 
much more than the miraculous conception, in 
any sense in which an Unitarian might affirm it. 


ent ate 


* Charge I, sec. 10, 
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It was to affirm our Lord’s divinity. Epiphanius’s 
confession, that’ he had no ground to assert, that 
the Nazarenes held the contrary opinion, amounts 
to much more than a doubt. It amounts to an 
unwilling confession of a base accuser; who had 
not the liberality to absolve in explicit terms, 
when he found himself unable to convict. As you 
have not yet produced the passage, in which Epi- 
phanius asserts, that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
held one opinion concerning Christ; your asser- 
tion, that he afterwards abandoned this donbt, or 
this acknowledgment, is destitute of proof; and it 
is the fair conclusion from this passage of Epipha- 
nius, that the Nazarenes were orthodox in their 
opinions concerning Christ. This I shewed at 
large in my Charge.* You now attempt to elude 
my argument, by setting up an unfair and sophis- 
ticated translation of the passage, upon which my 
reasoning was founded. 


* Charge I. sec. 10, 11. 

+ In the third of his Second Letters to me, Dr Priestley has 
produced a passage from another part of Epiphanius’s work, his 
chapter against ‘the Arians, which clearly proves that the Ebio- 
nites and the Nazarenes, in the judgment of that writer, were 
different sects; in as much as both are separately mentioned. 
Dr Priestley perhaps may say, that whatever distinction this 
passage may prove between the Nazarenes and the Ebionites, 
upon the whole of their doctrine; it clearly proves that they 
held one opinion concerning Christ, which is sufficient for his. 
purpose. It must be acknowledged, that, in this passage, the 
Nazarenes are mentioned together with the Ebionites, as sects 
in error in their opinions about Christ, and confuted by the be- 
ginning of St John’s Gospel; still I maintain, that, in that 
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24, Were the identity of the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites clearly established, still you could turn 
it to no advantage, without making good your 
other assertion, that the Nazarenes were origi- 
nally the very same with the Hebrew Christians, 
or the members of the primitive church of Jeru- 
salem. But of this I cannot find that you have 
brought a shadow of a proof, except what you 
pretend to derive from the testimony of Origen ; 
which I shall consider in my next letter. You 
talk indeed of the antiquity of the Nazarenes. 
You bid me observe, “ that they were prior to 


part of his work where he professedly treats of the heresy of 
the Nazarenes, Epiphanius expresses a doubt of their hetero-~ 
doxy upon the article of our Lord’s divinity, in such terms as 
ought to leave no doubt upon the mind of his reader, of their 
orthodoxy in that particular. And what he says of them, when. 
they are only incidentally mentioned, ought to have much less 
weight than what he says, or shews himself averse to say, in 
that part of his work where the errors of that sect are the im-« 
mediate subject. 

Dr Priestley, allowing Epiphanius to have been “ in some 
things weak enough,” exults however, in the testimony which, 
in his chapter against the Arians, he bears against the Naza-« 
renes as a sect, which, together with the Ebionites, “* held the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ.” And he says, that 
in this Epiphanius “ stands uncontradicted by any authority 
whatever.” Dr Priestley is mistaken; rashly venturing to as« 
sert, that where no authority is known to him, none is extant. 
Epiphanius is in this contradicted, not only by himself, as I 
have already shewn, but by a writer of far superior credit; by 
Joannes Damascenus, who, in his book De Heresibus, says ex- 
pressly, that the Nazarenes confessed Jesus to be the Son of 
God. Damascenus would not have said of Dr Priestley, or of 
any one maintaining the simple humanity of Christ, that he con 
fesses Jesus to be the Son of God. 

L 
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Ebion.”* Of whom you say, that “ he was him- 
self cotemporary with the apostle John.”+ And 
you tell me, that in allowing that the “ Jewish 
Christians were distinguished by the name of | 
Nazarenes——————from the time that they were 
settled in the country beyond the sea of Galilee, 
I carry the opinions of the Ebionites, as univer- 
sally held by the Jewish Christians, to the very 
age of the apostles.”| When you do me the ho- 
nour to argue from my concessions, I wish, Sir, 
you would report them with more fidelity and ex- 
actness. I lave allowed no such antiquity to the 
Nazarenes, as you would claim for them upon 
the ground of my concessions. I said not, that 
the Jewish Christians were distinguished by the 
name of Nazarenes, from the time when the 
first settlements were made beyond the sea of 
Galilee. I said, that the sect of the Nazarenes 
first arose when those of the Jewish Christians, 
who pertinaciously retained their Judaism, made 
their final settlement in those parts, in conse- 
quence of Adrian’s severe edicts, by which the — 
Jews were banished from the ancient site of Je- 
rusalem and the adjacent region. Thus I car- 
ried not the opinions of the Ebionites up to the 
apostolic age: but I fixed the rise of a prior sect, 
to an epoch little earlier than the middle of the 


A 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p.18. + Ibid.  ¢ Ibid. p. 21. 
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second century. I maintained; that the Naza- 
tenes at that time séparated from the main bo- 
dy of the Jewish Christians, and appeared as a 
distinct sect. It is not allowed by me, that 
from that time, or in any age of the church, 
“the whole body of the Jewish Christians were 
distinguished by the name of Nazarenes.” If any 
such concession may seem to be implied in the 
expressions, in which I speak of the Nazarenes 
in my Charge, (I. sec. 12.) I disavow it. Ap- 
pealing against your assertions, to the sense of 
the learned and reverend assembly, which I had 
the honour to address; I rather sought expres- 
sions, which might convey the general part of 
an opinion common to us all, than such as 
might more precisely mark the particulars of 
my own. That the name of Nazarene was de- 
scriptive of a heresy, I was confident none in 
that assembly doubted. I was not equally con- 
fident but that some might doubt, whether that 
heresy, from the time the name was used, em- 
braced not the main body of the Jewish Chris- 
tians. Whatever doubts might subsist about the 
extent, I was confident there could be but one 
opinion, in that assembly, about the chronology 
of the name. But Ebion, you say, was contem- 
porary with St John. ‘To that circumstance, 


when it is proved, I shall be disposed to give 


great attention. I believe the opinion hath no 


foundation, but in the-foolish story told by Epi: 
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phanius, of St John and Ebion in the bath. 
The same is told by other writers, of St John 
and Cerinthus; and it hath altogether the air 
of fiction. But suppose I were to’ allow the 
highest antiquity to these Nazarenes; suppose 
_ that with you I were to place them in the apos- 
_tolic age; would this oblige me to allow, that — 
they were the true members of the primitive 
church? Had not the apostolic age its schisms 
and its heresies? The Simonians, the Nicolai- 
tans, the Cerinthians ; were not all these. con- 
temporary with the apostles? Were they there- 
fore sound members of the church of Jerusalem? 
Be pleased, Sir, to consider this question. 


I am, &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


t. Eusebius, in his Wecleszastical Lheology. 
speaks as if he thought the name Hbzonites had 
been imposed by the apostles themselves, upon 
those who disowned our Lord’s divinity; which 
~ necessarily implies, that, in his opinicn, the sect 
-and the name were of the apostolic age. “ Our 
Saviour’s own heralds,” says Eusebius, “ named 
those Ebionites who acknowledged 
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not the Godhead of the Son.”* Our Saviour’s 
own first heralds must be the preachers, it 
should seem, of his own appointment; namely, 
the apostles: and that they are the persons in- 
tended, is the more probable, for the distinc- 
tion seems to be made between these first he- 
ralds and ecclesiastical fathers, who are after- 
wards mentioned. Strenuously as you assert the 
antiquity of the Ebionites, you have no where, 
that I remember, alleged this testimony. You 
were aware perhaps, that were it good for the 
antiquity of the sect, it would be equally good 
for the reason and origin of the name. For my 
own part, I am not inclined to avail myself of 
it. I consider it as a hasty assertion of a wri- 
ter, over zealous to overwhelm his adversary by 
authorities. I mention it only to protest against 
any use, which you may hereafter be disposed 
to make of it, in a dearth of proof of Ebion’s 
antiquity. Should you urge me with any part of 
this testimony, I shall have a right to insist, that 
you accept the whole. Should you produce it in 
proof, that an Unitarian sect existed in the apos- 
tolic age; you will be obliged to allow, that it is 
equally a proof that the Unitarian doctrine was 
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expressly condemned by the apostles. It will be 
no concern of mine to disprove the antiquity of 
Ebion, however I may disbelieve it, so long as the 
very ground of his claim seals his condemnation ; 
so long as his pretensions to an early existence 
rest on a presumption, that he had the honour to 
be the object of apostolical censure. 


2. Upon the story of St John and the heresi- 
arch, in the public baths at Ephesus, I passed 
judgment hastily, when I spake of it as a foolish 
story, carrying allogether the air of fiction. I 
ought to have recollected, that Irenzus* vouches 
strongly for so much of it as he relates. He even 
cites the testimony of Polycarp, in terms which 
may be understood to imply, that he was himself 
one of many, still living when he wrote, who had 
heard the story from the mouth of Polycarp. The 
testimony of Irenzus is hardly to be disbelieved ; 
the testimony of Polycarp is irresistible. But the 
story, which Irenzus relates after Polycarp, he 
relates of St John and Cerinthus. It makes 
nothing therefore for the antiquity of Ebion. As 
related of him, with the addition of many impro- 
bable circumstances not mentioned by Irenzeus, it 
may be deemed a fiction.t 


a Lib. Hi. c. 3. 
+ Dr Priestley, in the third of his Second Letters to me, to 
corroborate the testimony of Epiphanius, alleges that of Jerome ; 
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LETTER SEVENTH. 


Continuation of Reply to Dr Priestley’s Second.—Of the argu- 
ment from Origen.—That it rests on two passages in the books 
against Celsus. The first misinterpreted by Dr Priestley in 
a very important point—No argument to be drawn from the 

.£vo passages in connexion.—Origen convicted of two false as- 
sertions in the first passage-—The opinions of the first age 
not to be concluded from the opinions of Origen. 


DEAR SIR, 


In failure of all other proof of your supposed 
identity of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, you still 
appeal to the testimony of Origen. You have 
however, given a new turn to this part of your 
argument. Your appeal was originally* to a pre- 
tended acknowledgment of Origen’s, that the Na- 
zarenes and the Ebionites were the same people. 
But being made sensible} how difficult it must 


who, he says, “ mentions the Ebionites, not only as a sect, 
but a flourishing sect, in the time of St John.” But Jerome 
makes no such mention of the Ebionites. He says, that St John 
wrote his Gospel in opposition to Cerinthus, and other heretics, 
and principally the doctrine of the Ebionites (not then flourish 
ing, but) func consurgens, then making its first appearance. This 
I readily allow; for what was afterwards the doctrine of the 
Ebionites, was first propagated by the Cerinthian Gnostics. 

* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 7. 

+ See the Monthly Review for June, 1 783, and for oneal 
per, 1783. 
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be to find an acknowledgment of this identity, in 
a writer who never once names the Nazarenes; 
you abandon that project, and in the passages 
which were at first cited to establish this sup- 
posed identity, you have at last the good fortune 
to discover an immediate proof of your main pro- 
position, that the primitive faith of the Hebrew 
church was Unitarian. Your method is, to trace 
from Origen the faith of the Jewish Christians in. 
his age, and from their faith to infer that of their 
ancestors. | 


2. The strength of this argument lies in two_ 
passages in the books against Celsus; which are 
very distant from each other: for the one is in the 
second, the other in the fifth book; and yet they 
must be taken in connexion, to give any colour to 
your reasoning. You set it off indeed to great ad- 
vantage, when, appealing to the first of these pas- 
sages, you say, that it appears, and that I deny not 
that it appears, “ that the unbelieving Jews called 
all those of their race, who were Christians, by 
the name of Ebionites, in the time of Origen;” and. 
that “ Origen’s own words are too express, to ad- 
mit any doubt of this.°* Truly, Sir, I was not 
likely to deny a groundless assertion, before it 
was made by my antagonist; and you now make 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 18. 
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it for the first time; at least I remember nothing 
like it in your former publications. I believe J 
was myself the first to bring forward this passage 
from the second book against Celsus. In your 
history, you have appealed to Origen’s acknow- 
ledgment of the identity of the Ebionites and Na- 
zarenes, without any reference to particular pas- 
sages. I produced this passage, as of all that I 
could recollect the most for your purpose.* [I 
produced it in order to shew, that when it is 
rightly understood, it is nothing to your purpose : 
for, although the Christians of the circumcision, in 
general, are in this passage called Ebionites, it is _ 
according to a peculiar definition of the word, 
which includes not what by other writers always, 
and by Origen himself in others places, is t- 
cluded in the notion of the Ebionzan doctrine ; 
namely, a denial of our Lord’s divinity. The 
Nazarenes therefore, might be Ebionites, in the 
sense which is here given to that word, al- 
though they doubted not our Lord’s divinity, 
and were quite another set of people than the 
proper Ebionites. f acknowledge therefore, that 
in this passage, “ Origen says of the Jewish 
Christians of his own time, that they were Ebic- 
nites.”| These were my very words. But I 
said not, that they were the unbelieving Jews, 


a 


* Charge I. sec, 15. + Ibid. 
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who imposed this name upon the converted: 
and now that you have been pleased to say it 
for me, I deny it; and I maintain, that Ori- 
gen’s words are too express to admit a doubt, 
that you have mistaken his meaning. The en- 
tire passage of Origen* is to this effect 
« they of the Jews who believe in Christ, have 
not abandoned the law of their ancestors; for 
they live according ta it; bearing a name, which 
corresponds with the poor expectations which 
the law holds out.; For a beggar is called 
among the Jews, (that is, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage,) Ebion. And they of the Jews who have 
received Jesus as the Christ, go by the name 
of Ebionxans.” The converted Jews went, it is 
said, by this name. But where have you found 
that the unbelieving Jews imposed it? Not in 
Origen, Sir; but in the Latin translation of Ge- 
lenius. Attend to the reasons assigned by Ori- 
gen for the name, and you cannot but perceive, 
that it could never be imposed by Jews. It 
was given in contempt: the objects of the con- 
tempt were observers of the Mosaic law; and 
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the cause of the contempt was the mean opi- 
nion, which was entertained by those who gave 
the name, of expectations built on legal right- 
eousness. Could these, Sir, be the sentiments 
of unconverted Jews ? 


3. It would have been a circumstance of much 


_~ advantage to your argument, which I doubt not 


you well understand, that the unconverted Jews 


should have been the coiners of the name: be- 


cause it would have followed, that the name 
was originally common to the whole body of 
the Hebrew Christians. ‘Then since Origen, in 
the other passage in the fifth book, makes, as 
you observe, only two sorts of Ebionites, the 
one believing, the other denying the miraculous 
conception, the deduction might have seemed 
not unfair, that Origen knew of no: Hebrew 
Christians that were not Unitarians. 


4. You will say, perhaps, that since we have 
Origen’s testimony for the universality of the 
name, the argument from the two passages, taken 
in connexion, may still proceed. If I could ad- 
mit the universality of the name upon Origen’s 
testimony, I should insist, that his description of 
the twofold Ebionites, in the fifth book, is not 
exactly what you take it to be. I should remark, 
that the words, sows a, in like manner as we 
do,” make an important branch of the character 
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of the milder sort ** these,” says he, “ are 
the double Ebionites; who either confess Jesus 
born of a virgin, 7 lke manner as we do, or 
think he was not born in that manner, but like 
other men.”* J should maintain, that the words 
‘* in like manner as we do,” are equivalent to 
the words “ as the truth is,” in Epiphanius’s 
description of that belief in the miraculous con- 
ception, which he says the Nazarenes, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, might hold; and 7 
should contend, that Origen affirms, but with 
less equivocation, of these better Ebionites, what 
Epiphanius reluctantly confesses of the Naza- 
renes, that they held the Catholic doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of our Lord. And in this 
manner the words of Origen seem to have been 
understood both by Grotius and Vossius; when 
they allow, that the Nazarenes, though orthodox 
in this part of their faith, are included, in this 
‘passage of Origen’s fifth book, in the appellation 
of Ebionites. JI should contend, that if the for- 
mer passage proves the name generai for the whole 
body of the Hebrew Christians, the latter equal- 
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ly proves, that the notion of an Unitarian was not 
necessarily included in it. ‘The connexion there- 
fore of these two passages, makes little for your 
purpose; since the second serves to overthrow 
the argument, which might be built upon the first. 
It justifies what I advanced in my Charge, upon 
a presumption that the first singly would be made 
the foundation of the argument from Origen; 
that the word Ebionite,. in Origen’s time, or at 
least in his use of it, had outgrown its original 
~ meaning. 


5. In this manner I should combat your argu- 
ment from these two passages; were it not that 
t think too lightly of the testimony of Origen, in 
what relates to the Hebrew Christians, to be so- 
licitous to turn it to my own advantage. Let his 
words be taken as you understand them; and so 
far as the faith of the Hebrew Christians of his 
own time is in question, let him appear as an evi- 
dence on your side.—TI shall take what you may 
think a bold step. I shall tax the veracity of 
your witness—of this Origen. I shall tell you, 
that whatever may be the general credit of his 
character, yet in this business, the. particulars of 
his deposition are to be little regarded, when 
he sets out with the allegation of a notorious 
falsehood. He alleges of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians in general, that they had not renounced 
the Mosaic law. The assertion served him for 
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an answer to the invective, which Celsus had 
put in the mouth of a Jew, against the con- 
verted Jews, as deserters of the laws and customs 
of their ancestors. The answer was not the 
worse for wanting truth, if his heathen antago- 
nist was not sufficiently informed in the true dis- 
~tinctions of Christian sects, to detect the false- 
hood. But in all the time which he spent in Pa- 
lestine, had Origen never conversed with Hebrew 
Christians of another sort ? Had he met with no 


Christians of Hebrew families, of the church of 


Jerusalem? Was the Mosaic law observed, was 
it tolerated, in Origen’s days, in. the church of 
Jerusalem, when that church was under the go- 
vernment of bishops of the uncircumcision ? The 
fact is, that after the demolition of Jerusalem by 
Adrian, the majority of the Hebrew Christians, 
who must have passed for Jews with the Roman 
magistrates, had they continued to adhere to the 
Mosaic law, which to this time they had ob-« 
served more from habit than from any principle 
of conscience, made no scruple to renounce it; 
that they might be qualified to partake in the 
valuable privileges of the Athan colony, from 


which Jews were excluded. Having thus divested | 


themselves of the form of Judaism, which to that 
time they had born, they removed from Pella, 
and other towns to which they had retired, and 
settled in great numbers at Allia. The few, who 
retained a superstitious veneration for their law, 
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remained in the north of Galilee, where they 
were joined perhaps by new fugitives of the same | 
weak character, from Palestine. And this was the 
beginning of the sect of the Nazarenes. But 
from this time, whatever Origen may pretend to 
serve a purpose, the majority of the Hebrew 
Christians forsook their law, and lived in com- 
munion with the Gentile bishops of the new- 
modeled church of Jerusalem; for the name was 
retained, though Jerusalem was no more, and the 
seat of the bishop was at Atlia.* All this I afs 
firm with the less hesitation, being supported by 
the authority of Mosheim.+ From whom indeed 
I first learnt to rate the testimony of Origen, in 
this particular question, at its true value.} 


6. It is in defiance thereof of the fact, and I 
fear of his own knowledge of the fact, that 
Origen affirms of the Hebrew Christians in gene- 
ral, that they lived in the observance of the 
Mosaic law: and it must be equally in defiance 
of the fact, that he affirms, that they were all in 


* See Dr Priestley’s objections to this representation of facts, 
in the fourth of Dr Priestley’s Second Letters to me, and my 
Defence, in my Remarks on his Second Letters, p. 2. ¢. ii. 

+ De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum. See. IT. sec. 
38. Note * 

t See his Dissertation about Ebion, which is the tenth in.or- 
der in the first volume of a Collection, entitled, Dissertationes 
ad Historiam Ecclestasticam pertinentes. 
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general called Ebionites: for he pretends not, 
that this name generally belonged to them other- 
wise than as Judaizers. His expressions in the 
passage in the fifth book, seem to.imply a retrac- 
tation of both these assertions. For there he 
speaks only of some, who, with the profession of 
Christianity, retained the practice of Judaism. 
These some, he says, were the Ebionites; and, 
which is more, he describes these Ebionites, not 
indeed as universally Unitarians, but as despica- 
ble wretched heretics, whose extravagancies could 
bring no disgrace upoa the Christian church, of 
which they were no part. Were the Hebrew 
Christians, living in communion with the bishop 
of Jerusalem, in the days of Origen, no part of the 
true church of Christ? If they were a part of it, 
in Origen’s own judgment they were no Ebionites. 
« T would not believe this witness upon his oath,” 
says Mosheim, “ vending, as he manifestly does, 
such flimsy lies.”* 
7. I may now, Sir, without damage to my 

cause, freely make you a present of the whole 
testimony of Origen, not only as it is given by 


* Ego huic testi, etiamsi jurato, qui tam manifesto fumos 
vendit, me non crediturum esse confirmo. Mosheim de Ebi- 
one. sec. x. See the veracity of Origen defended by Dr Priest- 
ley, and further impugned by me, in the fourth of Dr Priest- 
ley’s Second Letters to me, and in my Remarks on the Second 
Letters, p. 2. ¢, i. 
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him, but as it is interpreted by you. As it is 
given by him, it states, that the Hebrew Christians 
in his time, were generally Judaizers. As inter- 
preted by you, it states, that in his time, they 
were generally Unitarian, But if this testimony 
were more unexceptionable than it is, and this 
sense of the testimony less doubtful, what evi- 
dence would it afford, that the first Hebrew 
Christians were Unitarians in the time of the 
apostles ? 

8. You pretend not, that this would follow by 
necessary consequence. But you say, “ if the 
Jewish Christians were universally Ebionites in 
the time of Origen, the probability is, that they 
were very generally so in the time of the apos- 
tles.”* Whence should this probability arise ? 
From this general maxim, it seems: that “ whole 
bodies of men do not soon change their opinion.” + 
You are indeed, Sir, the very last. person, who 
might have been expected to form conclusions 
upon an historical question from mere theory, in 
defiance of the experience of mankind: in defi- 
ance of the experience of our own country and our 
own times. How long is it, since the whole body 
of dissenters ir this kingdom, (the single sect of 
the Quakers excepted,) took their standard of or- 


oe 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 21. + Ibid. 
vs M 
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thodoxy from the opinions of Calvin? Where 
shall we now find a dissenter, except perhaps 
among the dregs of Methodism, who would not 
think it an affront to be taken for a Calvinist ?* 


9. I now, Sir, take my leave of your argument 
from the Nazarenes. I trust I have shewn, that, 
although it is the chief strength of your cause, it 
was well entitled to a place among my specimens 
of insufficient proof, of which it was the fourth in 
order. Before I proceed to examine other parts 
of the evidence, by which you think to establish 
the high antiquity of the Unitarian doctrine; 
give me leave to remind you, that, although you 
have overlooked it, a very positive proof is at this 
day extant in the world: that the divinity of 
Christ was the belief of the very first Christians. 
This shall be the subject of my next letter. 


T am, &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A learned correspondent of mine, an eminent 


* Of the numbers of the Calvinists among the dissenters of 


_ the present day, see the fourth of Dr Priestley’s Second Let- 
ters, and my Remarks, p. @. c. iv. 
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divine of the church of Scotland, a Calvinist,* and 
by consequence, a serious and devout believer in 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, hath. re- 
marked to me, that your assertion, that the Naza- 
renes were the first Hebrew Christians, might 
have had some colour given to it, from the history 
of the accusation of St Paul before Felix, in the 
Acts of the apostles. St Paul was charged upon 
that occcasion, by Tertullus the orator, as he is 
called, as a ringleader “ of the sect of the Na- 
zarenes.” Whence it might have been argued, 
that this was the name, which Christians in ge- 
neral at that time bore. This argument, I think, 
is far more specious, than any you have produced 
for yourself; but it is only an instance, by which 
it may be seen how easy it is, to frame argu- 
ments, in that oblique kind in which you so much 
delight, which may give a false colouring to 
things, and impose upon the ignorant or heedless. 
It is for this purpose, I believe, that it is produced 
by my learned and much honoured correspondent ; 
not as a proof which, had it been set up by you, 
would have convinced, or even staggered, either 
him or me. It only proves, that in the infancy of 
Christianity, Christians, among the unbelieving 
Jews, who considered them as an heretical sect in 


* The person meant, was my maternal uncle, the Rev. Ro 


_hert Hamilton, D.D. many years professor of diyinity in the 


college of Edinburgh. 
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their own religion, went by the name of Naza- 
renes, as followers of the Nazarene ; for that 
was the appellation which, in contempt, they 
gave our Lord himself, from the obscure village 
to which his family belonged. But while the 
Christians were called Nazarenes by the unbe- 
lieving Jews, they were called among themselves 
The Brethren, They of the Faith, and The Faith ; 
till at length, when they became more numerous, 
and received a large accession of converts from 
the Gentiles, Christians became the general name, 
and the Hebrew Christians, who still perhaps bore 
the name of Nazarenes among the Jews, were dis- 
tinguished among Christians by the names of 
The Hebrews, and They of the Circumersion. 
1 still therefore abide by my assertion, that the 
name of Nazarene was never heard of in the 
church, that is, among Christians themselves, 
as descriptive of a sect, (as a general name for the 
whole fraternity of believers, it was never heard 
of in the church at aill,) but as descriptive of a 
sect, it was never heard of before the final des- 
truction of Jerusalem by Adrian; when it became 
the specific name of the Judaizers, who at that 
time separated from the church of Jerusalem, 
and. settled in the north of Galilee. The name 
was taken from the country in which they set-_ 
tled; but it seems to have been given in contempt, 
and not without allusion to the earlier application 
of it by the Jews to the Christians in general 
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The intent of it was, to signify that these Judai- 
zers, who were for imposing the yoke of the 
Mosaic law upon the brethren of the uncircum- 
cision, knew so little of the spirit of the gospel, 
that they were only to be considered as a sect of 
Jews; and were undeserving of any more honour- 
able name, than that by which the unbelieving 
Jews, of the apostolic age, had been accustomed 
to express their contempt for the then new and 
little family of Christ; that they could not he 
more properly described than as heretical Jews, 
living in the poorest village of the poorest pro- 
vince. ‘ ; 
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LETTER EIGHTH. 


A positive proof still extant, that our Lord’s divinity was the 
belief of the very first Christians.—The Episile of St Bar= 
nabas not the work of an apostle, but a production of the 
apostolic age.—-Cited as such by Dr Priestley —The author a 
Christian of the Hebrews.—A believer in our Lord’s divinity. 
—Writes to Christians of the Hebrews concurring in the same 


belief. 


DEAR SIR, | 

I am to produce a positive proof, that the di- 
vinity of our Lord was the belief of the very first 
Christians. Give me leave then to ask your opi- 
nion of that book, which had been current in the 
church from the very first ages, under the title of 
The Epistle of St Barnabas. It is quoted, you 
know, by Clemens Alexandrinus, not to mention 
later writers, as the composition of Barnabas the 
apostle. ‘Take no alarm, Sir—lI shall not claim a 
place for it in the canon. I shall not contend, 
that any apostle was its author. I am well per- 
suaded of the contrary. But the reasons which 
persuade me, are such as ought to have no weight 
with you, if you will be true to your own prin- 
ciples. The style is indeed embarrassed and un- 
dignified; the reasoning is often unnatural and 
weak. Texts of the Old Testament are drawn 
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by violence to allegorical senses, which are inad-. 
missible: as when Moses, encouraging the Israel- 
ites to take possession of the promised land, is 
supposed to exhort the Jews to embrace the 
Christian religion; and in the description of Ca- 
naan, as a land flowing with milk and honey, the 
land is our Saviour’s body, the. milk and honey 
‘are the doctrines and promises of the gospel. 
The attempt to find evangelical types in the Jew- 
ish rites, is injudiciously conducted. ‘The essen- 
tial part of a rite, which was of divine appoint- 
ment, is often superficially treated ; and the sup- 
posed sense of subordinate ceremonies, and those. 
very often of human institution, and of no signi- 
ficance, is pursued with a trifling exactness: thus, 
in the exposition of the red heifer, and in that 
of the scape goat; the stress is principally laid 
upon circumstances, about which the divine law 
is silent. But what may least of all be reconciled 
with the apostolic spirit, is that strange cabalistic 
process, by which the name of Jesus, and the cross, 
are drawn from the number of Abraham’s armed 
domestics; and the great credit which the author 
gives himself for such discoveries. My notion of 
inspiration will not allow me to believe, that an’ 
inspired apostle could be the writer of such a book, 
and be vain of having written it. Your prin- 
ciples leave you at liberty to be less scrupulous, 
You, who have convicted St Paul of reasoning to 
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precarious conclusions,* may easily admit that St 
Barnabas, the companion of St Paul, might reason 
from false premises. You, who think that one 
apostle “has strained his imagination very much”+ 
to find analogies between the rites of Judaism 
and something in Christianity, may easily sup- 
pose, that another apostle from the same motive— 
a desire of reconciling the Jews to Christianity, 
may have strained much more to make the ana- 
logy much more complete. I can therefore see 
no reason, why you should not receive what is 
called the Epistle of St Barnabes, extravagant 
and nonsensical as it is in many parts, for the 
genuine work of Barnabas the apostle. But this 
is much more than I desire, and much more than 
is necessary to my argument. I suppose, how- 
ever, that you will allow, what all allow, that the 
book is a production of the apostolic age: in the 
fifth section of your history of the doctrine of 
atonement, you quote it among the writings of the 
apostolic fathers. I think it fair to remind you 
of this circumstance, lest you should hastily ad- 


* Hist, of Corrup. vol. i. p, 370. 

+ Ibid. vol. 1. p. 24. 

+ Modica sunt, que in ejus gratiam, nec (ut puto) facile 
is i ep ut nimirum, si non ipsis saltem annis ejus honos 
habeatur: si non apostolum agnoscamus; eum tamen ceu pa-= 
trem revereamur; et demum, si non in canonem illum recipi- 
endum ducamus, saltem in classicis scriptoribus, pro dignitate 
quam olim obtinuit apud ecclesie scriptores antiquissimos, 
numeremus. Prafat. Editorts Oxomtensis, 
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vance a contrary opinion, when you find the testi- 
mony of this writer turned against you. 


2. You allow him a place, then, among the fa- 
thers of the apostolic age: and will you not al- 
low, that he was a believer in our Lord’s divinity ? 
I will not take upon me, Sir, to answer this ques- 
tion for you; but I will take upon me to say, that 
whoever denies it, must deny it to his own shame. 
«“ The Lord, says Barnabas, submitted to suffer 
for our soul, although he be tue Lorp or THE 
WHOLE EARTH, unto whom he said, the day 
before the world was finished, Let us make 
man after our image and our likeness.”* Again, 
6 for if he had not come in the flesh, how 
could we mortals, seeing him have been preser- 
ved; when they who behoid the sun, which is to 
perish, and is the work of his hands, are unable 
fo look directly against its rays.”+ Compare 
Deut. xviii. 16. Exod. xxxiil. 20. Judges vi. 23. 
and xii. 22. Again “ if then the Son of 
God, bemg Lord, and being to judge the quick 
and dead, suffered to the end, that his wound 
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* Dominus sustinuit pati pro anima nostra, cum sit orbis 
terrarum dominus, cui dixit die ante constitutionem seculi 
«« Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram.” 
SEC. Vv. 
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might make us alive; let us believe that the Son 
of God had no power to suffer, had it not been 
for us.”* And again, “ Mean while thou hast 
[the whole doctrine] concerning the majesty of 


Christ; how all things were made for him and: 


through him; to whom be honour, power, and 
glory, now and for ever.”t He who penned these 
sentences was surely a devout believer in. our 
Lord’s divinity. It is needless to observe, that he 
was a Christian; and almost as needless to ob- 
serve, that he had been a Jew. For in that age 
none but a person bred in Judaism could possess 
that minute knowledge of the Jewish rites, which 
is displayed in this book. In the writer therefore 


of the Epistle of St Barnabas, we have one in-. 


stance of a Hebrew Christian of the apostolic 
age, who believed in our Lord’s divinity, 

8. But this is not all. They must have been 
originally Jews to whom this epistle was addres- 
sed. The discourse supposes them well acquain- 
ted with the Jewish rites, which are the chief sub- 
ject of it: and indeed to any not bred in Judaism, 
the book had been uninteresting and unintelli- 


& 
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+ Habes interim de majestate Christi, quo modo omnia in 
lum et per illum facta sunt: cui sit honor, virtus, gloria nunc 


et in secula seeculorum. see. xvi. 
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gible. They were Hebrew Christians, therefore, 
to whom a brother of the uncircumcision holds 
up the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. He up- 
holds it, not barely as his own persuasion, but 
as an article of their common faith. He brings 
no arguments to prove it—he employs no rhe- 
toric to recommend it. He mentions it as oc- 
casion occurs, without shewing any anxiety to 
inculcate it, or any apprehension, that it would 
be denied or doubted. He mentions it in that un- 
hesitating language, which implies that the pub- — 
Jic opinion stood with his own. So that in this 
writer we have not only an instance of an He- 
brew Christian, of the apostolic age, holding the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity; but in the book 
we have the clearest evidence, that this was the 
common faith of the Hebrew Christians of that 
age, or in other words, of the primitive church 
of Jerusalem. 


4. This, Sir, is the proof, which I had to pro- 
duce, of the consent of that church with the later 

Gentile churches in this great article. It is so 
- direct and full, though it lies in a narrow com- 

pass, that if this be laid in the one scale, and your 

whole mass of evidence, drawn from incidental 
_ and ambiguous allusions, in the other, 


* The latter will fly up, and kick the beam.” 


T am, &e. 
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The proof of the orthodoxy of the first age, overturns Dr Priest. 

ley’s arguments from Hegesippus and Justin Martyr.—Hege- 

sippus a voucher for the Trinitarian faith—Dr Priestley’s 

own principles set aside his interpretation of Justin Martyr. 

Dr Priestley himself gives tt up—Tertulian makes no ac« 

_ knowledgment of any popularity of the Unitarian tenets in his 
own time. 


DEAR SIR, 


Since it is proved of the first Christians of 
the circumcision, that they were believers in our _ 
Lord’s divinity ; what becomes of your two argu- | 
‘ments to the contrary, from Hegesippus and Jus- 
tin Martyr ? | 


2. The argument from Hegesippus rested on 
a presumption, that Hegesippus himself was an 
Unitarian. That Hegesippus himself was an Uni- 
tarian was presumed, because he was a Chris- 
tian of the Hebrews, and the Christians of the 
Hebrews were supposed to be generally of that 
persuasion. But now that the reverse is proved 
of the Hebrew Christians, the presumption must 
be reversed concerning Hegesippus. Hegesippus 
must be deemed no Unitarian, and all consequen- 
ces deduced from the contrary supposition must 
be reversed, or at least they will vanish. 


% 
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3. You remark indeed that Hegesippus, enu- 
merating the heresies of his time, makes no men- 
tion of the Ebionzan.”* But this, I suppose, is 
mentioned only as a circumstance, that might 
seem to corroborate the inference from the suppo- 
sed prevalency of the Ebionzean tenets in the an- 
cient Hebrew church, if that supposition might 
be allowed to stand. It will hardly be pretended, 
that this circumstance alone will amount to a 
proof, that Hegesippus was a dissenter from what 
hath been shewn to be the prevailing opinicn of 
his church. Of the five books of his Ecclesiastical 
Commentaries, nothing more survives, than a few 
sentences, cited by Eusebius in different parts of 
his history ; which all brought together, might per- 
haps fill two pages and a half, in a folio of a mid- 
dling size. In these fragments, no mention eccurs 
of the Ebionzan heresy. Is it therefore to be 
concluded, that the Ebionites were not mentioned, 
or not mentioned as heretics, in the entire work ? 
Or where is the cogency of this argument? In 
certain fragments of the work of Hegesippus, the 
Ebionites are not mentioned as heretics; there- 
fore the author was himself an Ebionite. - 


4, Scanty as these fragments are, Providence 
hath so ordered, that clear evidence is to be found. 


iy * Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 8. and vol. ii. p. 486. Reply te 


Monthly Review for June, p. 8. Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 143. 
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in them, that Hegesippus was no Ebionite; and 
that his testimony is to be found in them in fa- 
vour of the Catholic faith. That he was no Ebio- 
nite, appears with the highest evidence from a 
little circumstance incidentally mentioned by Eu- 
sebius, which those who only look through ancient 
writers, may be very apt to overlook. Eusebius 
relates, that Hegesippus cited the Proverbs of So- 
lomon, by a title which implied his acknowledg- 
ment of the book:* whereas the Ebionites ac- 
knowledged no part of the Old Testament but 
the Pentateuch, nor the whole of that.t. His tes- 
timony in favour of the Catholic faith, is contained 
in his declaration—*‘ that he found in all the 
churches which he visited, in his journey to 
_ Rome, that faith maintained, which was agrec- 
able to the law, the prophets, and the doctrine 
of our Lord.”{ > Hegesippus, in this declaration, 
bears his testimony to the faith of all the 


‘ | 


* Euseb. Ecc. Hist. lib. iv. c. 22. 

+ Dr Priestley, in the third of his Second Letters, questions 
this fact: that the Ebionites acknowledged no part of the Old 
Testament but the Pentateuch; and I must confess that his 
objections carry some weight. He remarks in particular, that 
Irenzeus says of them, that they were over-curious in the expo- 
sition of the prophecies; and that Grabe mentions fragments, 
which he had seen, of an exposition of prophets, ascribed to 
Ebion. Still that Hegesippus was no Ebionite, is evident from 
the favourable testimony which he bears to the general doctrine 
of the church in his own time. 

t: Euseb:\ddec. Hist.libs iv. 22% 
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churches at this time, that it was the faith 
which Christ had taught. But what faith the 
churches at this time maintained, let Irenzus 
and Justin testify: and where is the Unitarian 
who will have the forehead to affirm, that the 
faith, described as the faith Catholic, by Irenzeus 
and by Justin, was any other than the Trinita-. 
rian ? | | 


5. So much for Hegesippus. Now for Justin 
Martyr: your argument from his supposed apology 
for his own opinions, as contrary to the general 
and prevailing, rests on a particular interpreta- 
tion of certain expressions, which in themselves 
perhaps are not free from ambiguity. But this in- 
terpretation, Sir, rests on your assumption, that 
the first Christians were Unitarian. This being 
now disproved, I will reason against your inter- 
pretation, from your own principles, and, with 
{ittle variation, in your own words; and from the 
contrary interpretation, I will deduce the contrary 
conclusion. 


6. Justin wrote, you know, “ about the year 
140, 2. e. about eighty years after the time of the 
apostles.”"* If we consider the state of opinions 
in their time “ we can hardly doubt, whether Jus- 


tee 
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* Reply to Monthly Review for June, p. 17. 
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tin asserts it or not, that the doctrine of our Lord’s 


? 


diwinity* must have been the prevailing one in his 
time.”+ For we have certain evidence,{ that. it 
was the opinion of the church in the age of the 
apostles; and it is not likely, that so important a 
doctrine should be generally abandoned “ in so 
short a time as fourscore years.( And if we take 
in another well authenticated circumstance, we 
shall be obliged to reduce this short space to one 
still shorter. Hegesippus says that the church 
of Jerusalem continued a virgin, or free from he- 
resy, till the death of Simeon, who succeeded 
James the Just, that is, till the time of Trajan,]|| 
or about the year 100 or perhaps 110. Know- 
ing therefore, (from another evidence, that of Bar- 
nabas,} what this purity of Christian faith was, 
and what Hegesippus must have known it to be, 
we have only the space of forty, or perhaps thirty 
years, for so great a change. So rapid at that 
particular period must have been that movement, 
which we find by experience to be naturally one 
of the very slowest in the whole system of nature, 
viz. the revolution of opinions in great bodies of 
men. Can it then be thought probable, that the 


* Dr Priestley’s words are the simple humanity of Christ. 
+ Reply to Monthly Review for June, p. 17. - 

% See my last Letter. 

§ Reply to Monthly Review for June, p. 17. 

|| Huseb. Ecc. Hist. lib. iii. c. 32. 
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generality either of Jewish or Gentile Christians, 
or both considered as one body, the & massa, should 
have abandoned the doctrine of our Lord’s divi- 
nity* in the time of Justin Martyr.”+ Certainly 
not. .The words therefore, & d+ é waco Iavle jor’ 
dokacasles ciwoiev COUld not be intended to convey the 
sense, Which you and your vindicator would im- 
pose upon them. On the contrary, they must 
be understood as an assertion, or at least as an 
insinuation, that the opinion of our Loerd’s mere 
humanity was generally condemned. 


7. I once thought to have entered minutely 
into every part of the argument, which you and 
your vindicator have framed from this passage of 
Justin. But I find myself excused from that task, 
by your candid acknowledgment, in the sixth ar- 
ticle of your postscript, that you are influenced 
in your construction of this passage, by your own 


particular opinions; and that another person ha- 


ving a different persuasion concerning the state 
of opinions in that age, will naturally be inclined 
to put a different construction upon it.”{ A pas- 
sage, which may bear one or another construc- 
tion, according to the previous persuasions of the 
reader, can be of little avail on either side. You 


* Dr Priestley’s words are, the simple humanity of Christ. 
+ Reply to Monthly Review for June, p. 18; 19. 
* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 130. 
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are welcome to all the proof of ‘that sort, which 
you will take the trouble to amass. You seem, 
Sir, not insensible of its insignificance. Pereei- 
ving at last, that the expressions of Justin, when 
you have made the most of them, are but ambi- 
guous, you are inclined to lay but little stress 
upon the passage. You resume the consideration 
of it, with a declaration that you are not “ soli- 
‘citous about trifles.”"* JI must remark however, 
that expressions, which in themselves might be 
very ambiguous, may receive a definite sense from 
the known history of the writer’s times. This is 
the case in this passage of Justin. His words, 
considered by themselves, are ambiguous; but eon- 
nected with the opinions of the writer and of his 
age, they afford a decisive testimony against you. 


8. But you think, if Justin Martyr and He- 
gesippus fail, you have still the positive testi- 
mony of Tertullian to oppose to my conclusions 
from the faith of the first Christians. ‘Tertul- 
lian, who was little younger than Justin, com- 
plains, that in his time the Unitarian doctrine 
was the general persuasion. ‘“ The simple, the 
ignorant, and the unlearned, who are always a 
ereat part of the body of Christians, because the — 
rule of faith transfers their worship of many gods 
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to the one true God, not understanding that the 
unity of God is to be maintained, but with the 
economy, dread this economy.”* I must confess, 
Sir, here seems to be a complaint against the un- 
learned Christians, as in general unfavourable to 
the Trinitarian doctrine. But the complaint is 
of our own raising. ‘Tertullian will vouch but 
for a very small part of it. “ Simple persons,+ 
says Tertullian, (not to call them ignorant, and 
idiots,) who always make the majority of belie- 
vers, because the rule of faith itself carries us 
away from the many gods of the heathen, to the 
one true God, not understanding that one God 
is indeed to be believed, but with an economy 
{or arrangement) of the Godhead, startle at the 
economy. They take it for granted, that the 
number and disposition of the Trinity is a divi- 
sion of the unity. They pretend that two, and 
even three, are preached by us, and imagine that 
they themselves are the worshippers of one God. 
We, they say, hold the monarchy. Latins have 
caught up the word monarchia, Greeks will not 
understand cconomia.” Let the author’s words 
be thus exactly rendered, and you will find in 


* Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 55. 

+ Simplices enim (nec dixerim imprudentes et idiote) que 
' major semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei, 
a pluribus dis szculi, &c. non intelligentes unicum quidem, 
ged eum sud ceconom credendum, expayescunt ad ceconomiam. 
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them neither complaint, nor acknowledgment, of 
a general prevalence of the Unitarian doctrine 
among Christians of any rank. Tertullian alle- 
ges, that what credit it obtained, was only with 
the illiterate ; nor with all the illiterate, but with 
those only, who were ignorant and stupid in the 
extreme. ‘To preclude the plea of numbers, he 
remarks, that the illiterate will always make the 
majority of believers. “ Some simple people, he 
says, “ take alarm at the notion of a plurality 
ef persons in the unity of the Godhead. Simple 
people, said I! I should have said, ignorant and. 
dull; who have never been made to comprehend 
the true sense of the apostle’s creed ;, which speaks 
of one God, in opposition only to a plurality of 
independent gods, worshipped by the heathen, 
without any respect to the metaphysical unity of 
the Deity. When it is considered, that persons 


of mean endowments must always be the majo- 
tity of a body, collected, as the church is, from — 


all ranks of men; it were no wonder, if the fol- 
lowers of the Unitarian preachers were more nu- 
merous than they really are.” This, Sir, 1s the 
natural exposition of the passage, which you cite 
as Tertullian’s testimony of the popularity of your 
favourite opinions, in his own time. It is no such 
testimony. It is a charge of ignorance against 
your party; of such ignorance as would invalidate 
the plea of numbers, if that plea could be set up.. 
The argument, which you build upon the rank 
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and condition of Tertullian’s Unitarians, who were 
common or unlearned people, can be of no force, 
unless it could be proved, that the Unitarian opi- 
nion was general in this rank of Christians. The 
common people, who will be the last to depart 
from the opinions of their ancestors, when they 
are left to themselves, will on the other hand be 
the first to be staggered with difficulties, and, for 
that reason, the first to be misled.. Whatever 
therefore, might be the novelty of the Unitarian 
doctrine, in the age of Tertullian, it is no won- 
der that it should find admirers among the most 
ignorant and stupid of the common people.* 


9. You must search, Sir, for some clearer tes- 
timony, than any that is to be found in Tertul- 
lian, Justin Martyr, or the few surviving frag- 
ments of Hegesippus, to oppose to my proof from 
the epistle of St Barnabas, 


Tam, &e. 
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* See the Second of the Supplemental Disquisitions, 
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LETTER TENTH. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s third letter, in which he would prove 
that ihe primitive Unitarians were not deemed heretics.—His 
argumenis from Tertullian, Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, 
confuted by the Monthly Reviewer—The insufficiency of Dr 
Priestley’s reply.—The arguments from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and from Jerome, confuted, 


DEAR SIR, 


Ir should seem, that you have some secret mis- 
trust in your own heart, of the proof which you 
pretend to bring, that the Unitarian doctrine was 
orthodoxy in the first age; or you would have 
been less solicitous to shew, that the primitive 
Unitarians were not deemed heretics. For a proof 
that confessed orthodoxy was not deemed heresy, 
or in other words, that the orthodox did never 
excommunicate themselves, might have been spa- 
red. This however, is the subject of your third 
letter. Your arguments from the apostles’ creed, 
as it is stated by Tertullian ;* from the little se- 
verity with which Trenzeus speaks of the Ebio- 
nites;+ and from the respect with which Justin 
Martyr treats those blasphemers,{ for that is the 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 27, 28. 
+ Ibid. p. 32. t Ibid. p. 31, 
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appellation by which his regard for them is ex- 
pressed, have been already so completely answer- 
ed by my good and able ally,* the Monthly Re- 
viewer,} that little is left for me to say upon the 
subject. | 


2. I must take this occasion to declare, that you 
are. perfectly right in your conjecture,{ that I en- 
tertain an high opinion of that gentleman’s learn- 
ing in ecclesiastical history. Indeed my opinion 
of his learning hath been gradually rising, while 
yours hath been going down :( and what you pre- 
dicted is at last come to pass;, I think myself hap- 
py in the alliance of that able critic. I am in- 
formed by your last publication,|| that my valuable 
ally is the Rev. Mr Samuel Badcock, a dissenting 
minister at. South Molton, in Devonshire, To 
what ever denomination of Christians my worthy 
fellow-labourer may belong, he is learned, and an 
able advocate of the faith which was at first deli- 
vered to the saints, and his alliance will not be 
disgraceful, though he chooses to fight in a re- 
viewers armour. Indeed I cannot see for what 


w 


* « Dr Horsley considers. this writer as learned in ecclesias- 
tical history, and may wish to have him for an ally.” 

+ In the Monthly Review for January, 1784. 

£ See note (*). 

é Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 159. 

|| Remarks on the Monthly Review of the Letters to Dr 
Horsley, &c. 
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reason the alliance of a Christian divine, although 
he be a reviewer by profession, should be less cre 
ditable than that, which you, Sir, so obsequiously _ 
éourt, with Jew, Turk, heretic, and infidel. You 
seem to think it unfair, that your antagonist should 
avail himself of the prodigious advantage, which 
the review gives him, of a cheap and immense cir- _ 
culation.* This complaint, Sir, really comes with 
an ill grace from you; who are every day diffu- 
sing your dangerous doctrines among the common 
people, in pamphlets published for their benefit, 
in an ordinary form, to be purchased at the easy 
price of sixpence, a groat, and even twopence. 

Some reserve on our part might be proper, if any 
were observed on yours. But while you invite 
the most illiterate of the laity to take a part in 
the dispute, it is our duty to guard them, what 
we can, from seduction; to take advantage of every 
mode of cheap and general circulation, that the 
antidote may be as widely spread, and as easy to 
be had, as the medicated phials.—I return to my’ 
subject. 


3. Justin Martyr’s respect for the Unitarians 
of his time, you collect from certain passages, in 
which, speaking of heretics with the highest in- 
dignation, he makes no allusion, as you conceive, 


* Preface tothe Letters to Dr Horsley, p. xxi. 
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to the Unitarians. My learned ally replies,* that 
in one of these passages Justin Martyr expressly 
alludes to the Unitarians, under the very honour- 
able character of blasphemers of the Christ, whose 
coming had been announced by the prophets. He 
remarks, that in this passage Justin couples the 
name of Christ, with the title “ of God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” in a manner which, 
as it must bring to every learned reader’s recol- 
lection other passages of the holy martyr’s writ- 
ings, in which Christ and the God of Abraham 
are described as the very same person, clearly de- 
fines the particular blasphemy, which was the 
subject of the accusation. My learned ally com- 
plains, that your translation of this passage is so 
managed, as to conceal this allusion to the Uni- 
tarian heresy; and to convey “ no idea of dis- 
‘tinction between the Maker of the world and the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” He might 
have added another complaint: that in your 
translation you have suppressed another clause 
in the same period, in which certain persons are 
treated with great severity, “ who instead of wor- 
shipping Jesus” [instead of paying him divine 
worship, for that is the proper force of the verb. 


o€ew | “ confessed him only in name.” Your re- 


’ 
— 


* Monthly Review for January, 1784, p. 61, 62. 
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ply* is indeed very extraordinary. It consists of 
three parts. An apology for the omissions; a 
‘defence of your argument; a flat denial} that 
you have made the omissions, for which however 
you have condescended to apologize. 


4. Your apology is, that the omissions were 
made to shorten a long Greek quotation.t But, 
Sir, the omissions are in your English translation ; 
and the Greek, which is given at length at the 
bottom of your page, is nothing shortened by 
them. If the passage was to be shortened, either . 
in Greek or in English, why was this shortening 
effected by the omission of those clauses in par- 
ticular, which might seem at least adverse to your 
argument? Your defence 1s, that the omitted 
passages affect not the argument either way. For 
the whole of Mr Badcock’s remark is answered, 
you say, at once,) by observing “ that it is to ne 
sort of purpose, who it was that Justin meant by 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: but who 
it was, that the heretics he is speaking of meant 
by the person so described, and whom they meant 
to blaspheme: and this certainly was not Jesus 


* Remarks on the Monthly Review of the Letters to Dr 
Horsley, sect. I. 

+ Appendix to the Remarks. » 

¢~ Remarks, p. 14. - § Ibid. p. 13. 
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Christ, but another being, the supposed maker of 
the world, the author of the Jewish dispensation, 
and the introducer of much evil, which they said 
Christ was sent to rectify.” Sir, I apprehend, 
and my learned ally, I believe, will be of the same 
opinion, that the true, not the supposed, maker of 
the world, was the person blasphemed, by the 
introduction of the fabulous Demiurgus of the — 
Gnostics. Of the same opinion was Justin. You 
cannot, Sir, know so little of his language as to 
imagine, that by the title of sowing roy saw, the 
Maker of the Universe, he describes the Gnostic 
Demiurgus, not the true Creator, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But how is it that you 
maintain, that Jesus Christ was not blasphemed, 
by those whom Justin accuses ? Justin describes 
those whom he would: accuse, as blasphemers of 
Jesus Christ. This is in part the matter of his 
accusation. ‘That you should attempt to deny it, 
is extraordinary, Sir, when you confess, that you 
omitted it “ to shorten.” It appears, however, 
that your arguments rest entirely upon a suppo- 
sition, that the blasphemy of Jesus was no part of | 
Justin’s accusation. You took therefore, that 
method of shortening, which might best serve 
your purpose. 


5. But you insist, that “ they were Gnostics 
only, not Unitarian Christians, that Justin was 
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reflecting upon or alluding to.”* Sir, will you 
take upon you to define on whom Justin would 
reflect, in contradiction to Justin’s own declara- 
tion. I think with you, that the phrase dara ya¢ 
zal adds room IS distributive; introducing, not the 
mention of any new sect, but a specific enumera- 
tion of the sects which had been already mention- 
ed, under the general description of * those who 
taught men to say and to do many impious and 
blasphemous things.” But the force of the ob- 
jection, which my learned ally hath brought 
against your argument, depends not on the exact 
sense of this phrase. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose, that a blasphemy of Christ, by denying his 
divinity, and refusing to honour him with divine 
worship, is a part of Justin’s description of the he- 
resies to which he alludes. Whence it is manifest, 
that his reflections allude to other heretics beside 
the "Gnostics; unless indeed you will choose to 
say, that some of the Gnostics had a principal 
share in this Unitarian blasphemy: which, if you 
should affirm, you will in me have no antagonist. 
It is indeed my opinion, that the Cerinthian 
Gnostics were the first who denied the divinity of 
eur Lord. Cerinthus was much earlier than 
Ebion; and Ebion, in his notions of the Redeemer, 
seems to have been a mere Cerinthian. But if- 


* Remarks, p. 13. 
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you concur with me in these opinions, it is little 
to your purpose to insist,'that Justin Martyr’s re- 
flections are levelled only at the Gnostics; since 
in the Gnostics, according to this view of their 
opinions, he censures the Unitarians. If you 
deny, that our Lord’s mere humanity was a doc- 
trine maintained by any branch of the Gnostics, 
still Justin expressly censures the Unitarians. If 
the Ebionites are not mentioned by name, are you 
sure they are not included among the [2.0 aarary 
éyonars| * others of various denominations,” thus 
generally mentioned after an enumeration of: the 
principal Gnostic sects. The Ebionzean heresy 
was at this time in its infancy, and probably too 
inconsiderable to deserve particular notice. 


6. Such, Sir, is your apology for your omission, 
and such is your defence of your argument. After 
this apology, and after this defence, comes in your 
appendix a flat denial of the omissions, for which 
you have apologized. A friend has told you, that 
the passage of Justin is entire, and in its proper 
“place in your letters to me, page 31.* It is true, 
Sir, the passage is entire, in the Greek in the 
margin of your book. But has your friend told 
you, that it is entire in your translation? My 
learned ally complains, and indeed, Sir, with too 


eae 


* Appendix to Remarks, 
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much reason,’ that you write for the unlearned. 
The entire passage, as long as it appears not in 
your translation, lay innocently enough in the 
Greek, at the bottom of your page. 


7. To your argument from the apostle’s creed, 
as recited by Tertullian,* it might, Sir, be a 
sufficient reply, that Jesus Christ is mentioned in 
it as the Son of God; a title which, in the sense 
in which it was constantly expounded and under- 
stood, reprobates the Unitarian heresy. But my 
learned ally refers you + to another creed, pro- 
duced by Tertullian in the book, De Prescrip- 
tione, &c. in which the divinity of Christ is more 
explicitly asserted. This you say is not simply a 
creed, but an exposition of the creed,t and ex- 
presses no more than Tertullian’s own faith.” 
Tertullian himself, Sir, “-was of another opinion. 
He calls this exposition a rule of faith appointed 
by Christ. He says, it expressed the general 
faith, which was disputed by none but heretics.” 
After this, Sir, will you say, that “ Tertullian did 
not consider Unitarians as excluded from the 
name and assemblies of Christians ?”|| _ 


Pay 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 27, 28. 

+ Monthly Review for January, 1784, p. 60. 
{ Remarks, &c. p. 18. 

§ Ibid. p. 21. 

|| Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 27. 
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8. Clemens Alexandrinus, who makes frequent 
mention of heretics, hath been very silent, you 
think, about the Ebionites. Hence, you seem de- 
sirous to infer, that Clemens thought them not 
heretical. ‘ Almost the whole,” these are your 
words, “ Almost the whole of his seventh book of 
Stromata, relate to that subject [heresies]. He 
mentions fourteen different heresiarchs by name, 
and ten heresies by character; but none of them 
bear any relation to the Ebionites, or any species 
of Unitarians.”* Indeed, Sir, it was not without © 
reason, that | complained, in my former publica- 
tion, of the peculiarities of your style. I hope, 
that the great work which you are preparing upon 
the subject of our present controversy, will be ac- 
companied with a glossary, to explain the words 
of the English language, upon which you shall be 
pleased to impose new senses: and that in parti- 
cular, you will not omit to inform your readers, 
how much of a thing may be meant by the wHote, 
in your new phraseology. 


9. I find, Sir, by the best computation I can 
form upon a single example, which I am: sensible 
must be liable to great inaccuracies, I speak 
therefore under the correction of your authorita- 
tive decision—but by the best computation I can 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p, 118. 
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form, the WHOLE may be any part of a thing not 
less than a forty-eighth. I beg your pardon—I 
had written this, when turning back to the errata, 
at the beginning of your book, I there find, that 
you have been yourself very properly shocked at. 
the extravagant hyperbolism of your own expres- 
sions; and for the words almost the whole, you 
advise the reader to substitute these, a great part. 
Sir, a reluctant and imperfect retractation is more 
unseemly than the first error, be it ever so enor- 
mous. If you would not be thought to impose. 
upon your reader’s ignorance, or to presume upon 
his inattention, you must correct again; and for 
a great, bid him read a very little part. The 
seventh book of the Stromata, in Sylburgius’s edi- 
tion, which I use as most convenient for my pre-, 
sent purpose, because the pages, not incumbered 
with notes, all contain equal quantities of text: 
in this edition the seventh book, Greek and Latin, 
fills 48 pages. The general subject of the book 
is the excellence of Christian Knowledge in pre- 
ference to Philosophy. This argument fills more 
than 38 pages of the 48, that is, more than three- 
fourths of the whole book, without any mention 
of heretics. Then the author answers an objec- 
tion. to the certainty of Christian knowledge, 
taken from the differences of opinion that subsis- 
ted among the different sects. This introduces a 
general invective against heretics, and a dissuasive 
of heresy, drawn from general topics, not from 
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the enormities of particular sects; which fills eight 
pages more. The dissuasive of heresy, leads to an 
argument for the authority of the church upon 
the footing of antiquity: and this introduces the 
names of some remarkable heresies, which are 
mentioned for no other purpose, but to shew that 
the very denominations, which they bore, argued 
a late origin, singularity of opinion, and separa- 
tion from a more ancient society. This list, with 
many interspersed remarks upon the origin of 
each sect, and assertions of the unity of the true 
church, fills perhaps three-fourths of one of the 
two remaining pages of the book: for the last 
page is taken up with a whimsical explanation of 
the Levitical marks of clean and unclean beasts; 
which are supposed to be types of the good and 
bad qualities of true Christians and of heretics. 
Thus it appears, that that great part of the 
seventh book of the Stromata, which you had well 
nigh mistaken for the whole, is somewhat less 
than one part in forthy-eight. | 


10. But the Ebionites have no place in that 
long list of heretics, which occupies almost the 
whole, or, to speak more accurately, a great part, 
or, to speak exactly, almost a forty-eighth part of 

the seventh book of the Stromata.* J think in- 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 118. 
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deed they have not, unless they be included, 
whieh I suspect may be the case, among the Pe- 
ratic heretics. But I will grant that they are 
omitted. Is it, Sir, a consequence, that Clemens 
thought their opinions indifferent? I cannot see 
the necessity of this conclusion, unless indeed it. 
had been of importance to.the argument of Cle- 
mens, that he should make an exact enumeration 
of all the sects, which he deemed heretical: but 
this was not the case. A few instances sufficed 
for the illustration of his reasoning; and these, in 
a discussion with Greek philosophers, he would 
naturally select from those heresies, which, for 
something of subtlety and refinement in their doc- 
trine, were the most likely to have attracted the 
notice of the Gentiles. A sect, which lived in ob- 
scurity in the north of Galilee, of no considera- 
_tion for number, learning, or abilities, was likely 
to be the last that he would mention. 


11. It is another circumstance which you urge, 
Sir, in favour of the early Unitarians, that it is 
confessed by Jerome, that the Ebionites were 
anathematised, not for their Unitarian opinions, 
but for their rigid adherence to the Mosaic law,* 
propter hoc solum a patribus anathematizat: 


OO a 
eS 


* Letters to Dr Horsley » p. o4. 
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sunt, quod legis ceerimonias Christi evangelio mis- 
cuerunt, 


12. I shall frankly confess, Sir, that if nothing 
more were known either of the Ebionites or Ce- 
rinthians, from ecclesiastical history, than what 
might be gathered from this sentence of Jerome, 
{ should be apt to conclude, that the single error 
of either sect was this: that they judaized. ‘The 
words however are capable of another meaning; 
namely, that the Judaic superstition was a thing 
so criminal in the judgment ofthe primitive Chris- 
tians, as to constitute, by 2self, one very sufficient 
reason for the excommunication of the sects which 
were addicted to it. For it is to be observed, that 
the Ebionites are coupled in this passage with the 
Cerinthians. It is said of both, that “ for this 
single thing they were anathematised, that they 
mixed the ceremonies of the law, with the gospel 
of Christ.” This being said of both without dis- 
tinction, must be said of either in some sense in 
which it may be true of both: and if it acquit the 
Ebionites of heresy, except in the single article of 
their Judaism, it equally acquits the Cerinthians. 
If it be to be concluded from these expressions of 
Jerome, that to deny our Lord’s divinity was no 
heresy in the Ebionites; it is equally to be con- 
cluded from these same expressions, that to deny 
that God was the Creator of the universe, was no 
heresy in the Cerinthians. If this passage of Je- 
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rome be no testimony in favour of the Cerinthian 
doctrine about the creation, it is no testimony in 
favour of the Ebionzean doctrine about our Lord. 
It is lame and defective, lke every other testi- 
mony which you have produced to the same pur- 
pose; and your opinion, that the primitive Uni- 
tarians were not. considered -as heretics, I must 
still, Sir, in defiance of all your testimonies, ‘take 
the liberty to place among the extravagant as- 
sertions of Daniel Zuicker, of which Simon Epis- 
copius was the charitable but insufficient advo- 
cate. 


oe 


s 


Tam, &e. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


‘You are pleased, Sir, to say in the conclusion or 
| your third letter, that the Unitarian doctrine, even 
in its most obnoxious form, existed in the very 
{ime of the apostles. I deny that the Unitarian 
doctrine existed at that time, in the most ob- 
noxious form. Produce your indisputable evi- 
dence. Observe that by the most obnoxious form, 
T understand that form, which excludes the wor- 
ship of Christ. | | | 


N.B. In’answer to Dr Priestley’s argument — 
from the writings of Irenzeus in particular, see the 
Third of the Supplemental Disquisitions. 
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LETTER ELEVENTH. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s fourth, in which he defends his argu- 
ment from a passage in Athanasius.—The sense of ihe words 
cilia évaroyos mistaken by Dr Priestley.—The sense of the word 
ovyecig mistaken by Dr Priestley.—Prudence and éaution not 

- synonymous.—The matter of fact, as represented by Athana- 
sius, mistaken by Dr Priestley— His grammatical argument 
refuted.—That Athanasius speaks of unconverted Jews, proved 

from a comparison of the two clauses in which Jews are men 
tioned.— The Gentiles not uninterested in questions about the 


Messiah.—Of deference to authorities. - 1, 
DEAR SIR, - 


A suPposeED. testimony of Athanasius made a 
principal branch of your original proof, that the 
faith of the first Christians was Unitarian: and 
this, with other principal branches of your proof, 
-found a place among my specimens of your evi- 
dence, of which it was the third in order. For 
this testimony of Athanasius, you refer your 'rea- 
der to. Athanasius’s defence of the Alexandrine 
Dionysius, where you think you find a confession 
of two very important circumstances: that the 
apostles used great caution in divulging the doc- 
trine of the proper divinity of Christ; and that 
the occasion of this caution was the prevalency of 


a contrary persuasion among the first Hebrew | 
Christians. 
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2. In opposition to this, I took upon me to as- 
sure the reverend assembly which I had the ho- 
nour to address, that no mention of the caution 
of the apostles, or of the heterodoxy of the first 
Jewish Christians, is to be found in the defence of 
Dionysius-——I believe I might have added, in any 
part of the writings of Athanasius. 

2. 

8. You have now, Sir, in your fourth letter, 
produced the passage, from the defence of Diony- 
sius, in which you conceive that these important 
secrets are betrayed. This passage, you say, you 
«“ only abridged before.”* (I am sorry, Sir, to re- 
mind you, that the manner in which your abridg- 
ments are managed, has appeared in other in- 
stances.) You abridged it before, but now you 
“ give a larger portion of it at full length :” not 
the whole, by your own confession; “ for the 
whole is much too long to transcribe.” Pardon 
me, Sir, if I add, that the whole, were it trans- 
cribed, would justify the summary which I have 
given of it in my Charge: it would prove, that 
the example of the apostles is alleged for the pur- 
pose Which I assign, and in the manner which I 
mention: it would prove, therefore, that this 
“ larger portion,” which you have given “ at full 
length,” is nothing to your purpose. But to bring 


ara 
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the matter to a short issue, I will set the general 
scope of the discourse quite out of the question. 1 
will take the particular portion, which you have 
produced, by itself, as you desire it should be 
taken: and I will shew, that even thus taken, it 
will give no support to your assertions, without a 
singular construction of certain words and phrases, 
which cannot be admitted. 


4. The apostles, it is said, spake of Christ as a 
man; a man of Nazareth; a man obnoxious to 
sufferings. Was it that the apostles were in the. 
sentiments of Arius? No such thing. “ But this 
they did, as wise master-builders and stewards of 
the mysteries of God; and they had this specious 
pretence for it ye , Stop, Sir, a moment. 
What do I hear? A specious pretence for it ! For 
what? For doing as wise master-builders and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. Are specious 
pretences needed-then for wise conduct ? Or were. 
the apostles men to make pretences? Surely this 
is the language of Dr Priestley, not of Athanasius. 
He thought more reverently of the apostles. Let 
him speak for himself. Ka} ray aihav tyzcw ivacyor. Is pre- 
tence the sense of aia? The-true Greek word for 
pretence is reper. And even had this word been 
used, the adjective tvacys would have carried it 
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away from that base meaning, which is insepa- 
rable from the English words specious pretence. 
For ivroyo: is not specious in the English sense. » It 
may be applied to any thing in quo species cerni- 
tur honesti; but it is not mere seeming. Had 
Athanasius meant to say, that the apostles had a 
specious pretence only for their conduct, the ad- 
jective must have been Sav. He must have said, 
nah wegoQaow tive toxov mam OV, nal dx amavoev tie toyov 


TLOPAT HY 


5. The word aie hath two. principal senses: a 
philosophical and a popular. Either of the two 
may suit this place. Amongst the philosophers it 
signifies a cause, in any one of the four kinds of 
causes; the material, the efficient, the formal, or 
the final. Hence it comes to signify a motive, 
- motives being final causes considered in their re- 
lation to the mind of a rational agent. ‘Thus, 
Plato, speaking of the Creator’s motive for a par- 
ticular arrangement of the heavenly bodies, ra ¥ 
BAAL, 6s d, uas Oo. ag AITIAD idgucetlo, eiTis bia, maces, S&C. 2 
Timceeo. Again, da ry AITIAN xa) cov Aoyropoy rode Ev 
tredlmare. Im Timeo. A. motive may — 
be either good or bad, but ila tvaroyes can be only. 
good. It must be a wise and honourable motive ; 
or, in plain English, a good reason, 


dro && cemraylwy 


6. Aiie, in the rhetorical or popular sense, an- 
swers to the English word cause, in its forensic 
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meaning. It signifies an action or suit at law, or 
a criminal indictment. In this sense dike tvrcyos is 
a cause fairly defensible, upon a just and honour- 
able plea. I am inclined to prefer. this sense of 
the word in this place, because the verb tyes is in 
the present time, when the preceding and the 
following, are in the past. “ If the conduct of the 
apostles should be at any time questioned, they 
have a fair, and substantial plea.” This may still 
be expressed in English by a good reason. This 
therefore is the proper English phrase to convey 
the holy father’s meaning, whether cia be taken 
in its philosophical, or in its popular sense, 


7. Now, Sir, if for specious pretence you will be 
pleased to substitute good reason, you will find 
that this passage, even in your own translation, 
will afford no ground. for the inferences you would 
build upon it. Athanasius proceeds to shew what 
this good reason was; and he commends the great 
sagacity, which was displayed in the conduct of 
the apostles. 


8. The deficiencies of your translation, I must 
however confess, are abundantly compensated in 
your comment. “I now have produced the pas- 
sage, you say, and have pointed out a word, viz. 
ovveois, Which, in the connexion in which it stands, 
can bear no other sense than caution, and great 
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caution ; ttle moAAne CUVETEWS pa Sir, may I ask 
in what lexicon (you must excuse me if I suspect 
that you are used to take the senses of Greek 
words from ordinary lexicons) in what lexicon, 
good or bad, have you found that cuvscic, in any 
connexion may stand for caution ? It is literally 
the meeting or coming together of different things; 
and applied to the mind, it is properly that facul- 
ty, or that act of the mind, by which it brings 
things together, and compares them, and forms a 
ready judgment of. fitnesses and discongruities. 
It is expounded by the ancient Greek lexicogra- 
phers, who best understood their own language, 
to be the “ knowledge of comparables and incom- 
parables; or a ready following of the mind quick- 
ly bringing together the notions of things, readily 
discovering what is proper and beseeming to 
each.”+ Plato says more concisely, cure: means 
that the mind goes along with things.{ Sagacity 
is the English word, which most nearly renders 
the same idea.. Prudence, the word which you 
have used-in your translation, may be born, but 
the idea, which it gives, is rather similar, than the 
same. You have shewn, you say, “ from the 
whole tenor of the discourse, that Athanasius 
could have intended nothing else than to describe 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 45. 
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their prudence, or extreme caution.”* Prudence, 
or extreme caution! Do you really think, Sir, that. 
prudence and caution in the English language are 
synonymous? If that be your opinion, I must beg 
that one or both of these words may go into the 
glossary, and be declared equivalent. Caution 
is indeed sometimes used abusively for discretion ; 
but in its proper sense it carries with it the notion 
of some dishonest art: and caution, in a teacher. 
or disputant, always denotes an artful provision 

by some dishonest reserve, for the success of doc- 

trine or of argument. In the present case, if you 

use the word without affixing to it the notion of 
concealment, it will not serve your purpose. But > 
nothing of concealment is implied in the Greek 

word. Athanasius extols the sagacity of the 

apostles: their caution he never mentions. 

9. Still you will insist that he describes the 
thing, though he may not have called it by its 
proper name. ‘ He evidently, you say, does not 
represent them as deferring the communication of. 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, on account 
of its being more conveniently taught afterwards, - 
as part of a system of faith; but only lest it 
should have given offence to the Jews.”{ I cannot . 
read this sentence without astonishment, when I 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 45. e t See page 207. 
< Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 45. . 
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turn back to the quotation, and find that you have 
fairly produced the passage, in which Athanasius; 
in your own translation as well as in the original, 
affirms, that what related to our Lord’s humanity 
was taught jirsé, for no other reason, but that the 
doctrine of his divinity might be taught after- 
wards with more effect. The desire of instruct- 
ing the Jews, not the fear of offending them, was 
the motive with the apostles for propounding first 
what was the easiest to be understood, and the 
most likely to be admitted. 


10. But whatever the motive may have been 
with the apostles, for their conduct, you insist that 
the fact was, that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
not divulged by them: and of this you think you 
find a proof in this passage of Athanasius; in 
which you think it is confessed, that the apostles 
in the opening of their ministry, were very re- 
served upon this article; and you observe, and J 
think not improperly, that the reasons for that re- 
serve (if they ever subsisted) would operate till 
within a short time of the dispersion and death of 
the apostles. Whence you conclude, that if ever 
they divulged this doctrine, it must have been at 
so late a period, that the church, in consequence 
of their former silence upon the subject, must 
have been: fixed in the contrary persuasion.* » 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 42—44. 
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11. But what if the foundation of this whole 
argument should be rotten? What if the whole 
should be built on a misinterpretation of Athana- 
sius?. Athanasius affirms not, that the apostles, 
in any period of their ministry, kept the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity a secret: or that they were 
reserved upon this or any article of faith, with 
those who were so far converted as to be catechu- 
mens. In their first public sermons, addressed to 
the “unbelieving multitude, they were content to 
maintain, that Jesus, whom the Jews had cruci- 
fied, was risen from the ead; without touching 
his divinity otherwise than in remote allusions. 
But to suppose that they carried their converts no 
greater length, is to suppose that their private in- 
struction was not more particular than their pub- 
tic. For this you will find little support in Atha- 
nasius; or in Chrysostom; who is called upon to 
corroborate the argument from the concessions of 
Athanasius, 


12. But whatever the doctrine of the apostles 
might be, or whatever opinion Athanasius, or . 
Chrysostom might entertain concerning it, Atha- 
nasius, it seems, acknowledges that the first Jew- 
ish Christians were Unitarians. 0: rile teduo, © The 
Jews of that time,” or, “ The then Jews,” is the 
name, by which the persons are described, who 
are said to have holden the erroneous belief of the 
mere humanity of the Messiah. Now, Sir, if 
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« The then Jews,” 0: cd: eda, may denote Jewish 
Christians, will you be pleased to inform me, 
what more precise expressions the holy father 
might have found in the whole compass of the 
Greek language, to denote genuine Jewish Jews, 
had he had occasion to mention them? But the 
verbs, it seems, “ in that part of the passage which 
mentions Christ being come of the seed of David, 
and the word being made flesh, are not in the fu- 
ture tense.”* In this remark, Sir, I cannot’ but 
admire the singular caution of the expression. 
“ The verbs———are not inethe future tense.” It 
is true, they are not. But the most important of 
these verbs, in that part of the passage which > 
mentions the Messiah’s coming, although it be 
not in the future form, carries a future significa- 
tion. It is in the infinitive mood of the present 
tense; which often denotes an instant futurity, 
but never denotes time either long since, or just 
now, past. This obtains in all the Greek verbs, 
but particularly in the verb tpxouce; which, not 
only by use, but naturally involves a notion of 
futurity even in the present tense.  Evcpsgov tov Xeisor 
airav avQewrrov PC RSA He 6 They thought the 
Christ was a-coming as a mere man only.” This 
expression refers to the Messiah not as come, 
but as coming. Another verb, I confess, which. 
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relates to the incarnation of the Word, is in a pre- 
terite tense. 80 drs Aoyos cops eyzvelo Emssevor. «“ Neither 
believed they, that the word was made flesh.” 
& royos cage Pyevil, * the word was made flesh, ” these 
are the words in which St John mentions the in- 
carnation. The holy father, it is likely, chose te 
use the very words of the evangelist, in speaking 
of this mystery ; and for that reason, he may have 
sacrificed somewhat of the accuracy of his syntax 
to the exactness of his quotation. ‘The passage 
‘should be printed thus: 2: © ir 8 rvyes cued Eyevdl” 
imsevo. In this grammatical argument your pru- 
dence appears, not only in the very guarded ex- 
pressions, in which you have stated it; but in the 
declaration, with which it is prefaced, that you 
desire to lay no great stress upon it. What you 
have respect to in this passage “is the obvious 
general tenor and spirit of it.’* Indeed, Sir, you 
would -do well to be cautious, upon all occasions, 
how you handle these briars of criticism. Let us 
return then to the general tenor of the passage. 
13. You know, Sir, that Jews are twice men- 
tioned in it. “ The Jews of that age being de- 
ceived themselves, and having deceived the Gen- 
tiles.” And. again, “ the blessed apostles 
taught what related to the humanity of our 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 42. 
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Saviour to the Jews.” Is it your opinion, Sir, 
‘that they are the same or different persons, who 
are mentioned under the name of Jews, in these 
two different: clauses? If they are different per- 
sons, I desire to know, what circumstance or note 
of difference you find in the author's expressions ? 
If you find none, on what is your opinion of a dif- 
ference founded ? Or not to entangle you again in 
grammatical disquisitions, I will for a moment sup- 
pose the persons different, and desire you to shew 
me, what will then be the sense or coherence of 
the writer’s argument. If you allow that the 
same persons are designed in beth places under 
the same name; I must desire you to remark, that 
the Jews, mentioned in the second instance, were 
persons who were “at any rate to be persuaded 
‘(at any rate, that is the force of éaw, which you - 
have erroneously rendered by the word fully) at 
any rate to be persuaded, from the actual state of 
things, and from the evidence of the miracles 
which had been wrought, that the Christ was 
come.”* Could these, Sir, be converted Jews ? 
Could they be already Christians, in whom this ge- 
neral persuasion, “ that the Christ was come,” was 
yet to be wrought ? Wanting this persuasion they 
were clearly Jews, whose conversion was not yet 
begun: and of the same description, since they 
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were indeed the very same persons, were the 
Jews, to whom it is imputed, that they held the 
erroneous belief of the Messiah’s mere humanity, 
and that they spread the like error among the 
Gentiles. | | 


14. But the Gentiles, you say, who were thus 
misled, must have been Christian Gentiles; and 
by consequence the Jews, who misled them, were 
Jewish Christians.* But, Sir, whence is the cer- 
tainty that Christian Gentiles were intended. by 
Athanasius ? It hangs upon this principle, that to 
any other Gentiles the whole doctrine of a Mes- 
siah must have been uninteresting.t Have you 
forgotten, Sir, have you never known, or would 
you deny, what is not denied by candid infidels, 
that the expectation of a great deliverer or benefac- 
tor of mankind, was universal even in the Gentile 
world, about the time of our Lord’s appearance ? 
If you acknowledge this, where is the improbabi- 
lity, that the general opinion concerning this per- 
sonage should be modified by the opinions which 
prevailed in Judea, which was the centre of the 
tradition? especially when it is considered, that 
the proselytes of the gate, made an easy channel | 
of communication between the Jews and the ido- 
latrous Gentiles. But whatever you may be diss 
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posed. to grant, or to deny, this argument is easily 
inverted, and turned against you. It hath been 
shewn, that none but Jew Jews can be intended 
by Athanasius, whea he speaks of the Jews as 
misleaders of the Gentiles. They were Gentile 
_ Gentiles, therefore, who were misled: for, from 
unbelieving Jews, Christians of the Gentiles would 
hardly take instruction. 


15. Your last resource is to flee for shelter to 
the authority of Beausobre. “'The learned Beau- 
sobre, a ‘Trinitarian, and therefore an unexcep- 
tionable judge in this case, quoting this very pas- 
sage, does not hesitate to pronounce, that they 
were believing Jews, who were intended by the 
writer.”* It is for you, Sir, to judge, what defe- 
rence is due from you to the authority of Beauso- 
bre. For my own part—lI shall not affect a mo- 
desty which I feel not—-when the sense of a Greek 
sentence is the thing in question, if I have the wri- 
ter upon my own shelf, or can find him upon my 
friend’s, it is not much my practice to stand bew- 
ing ata distance to authorities; unless indeed it 
be the authority of a Casaubon, a Scaliger, or a 
Bentley. But these men would laugh, or they 
would storm, at your attempts to construe Greek, 
with Beausobre. at your elbow. To construe 
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Greek! I fear, Sir, they would think but lightly 
of your Latin erudition, after the specimen which 
you have given of it, in your attempt to wrest 
from my learned. ally, his strong argument for 
the difference, which we assert, in articles of faith, 
between the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. The 
feats of criticism, which you have performed for 
this purpose, upon certain plain words of Jerome,* 
to draw them from the only meaning of which 
they are capable, had you been a Westminster 
man, were enough to bring old Busby from his 
grave. But, alas! Sir, you are not to be per- - 
suaded, though one should rise from the dead. 
I trust our readers are persuaded, that the argu- 
ment from Athanasius {| was with great justice 
and propriety, placed among my specimens of in- 
sufficient. proof, | 

| I am, &c. 


» Louies to Dr Horsley, p. 152—156. 

+ Of the testimonies of other writers, by which Dr Priestley 
attempts to confirm his argument from Athanasius, see the 
tenth of his Second Letters to me, and my Remarks upon his 
Second Letters, Part IT. c. i. sec. 10-—14. 
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LETTER TWELFTH. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s fifth; in which he moves certaix 
chronological difficultzes—Himself chiefly concerned to find 
the solutton.—His question davided—Thé divinity of our 
Lord preached from the very beginning, by the apostles.— 
St Stephen a martyr to this doctrine.-—His dying ejaculations 
justify the worship of Christ-—Christ deified in the story of 
St Paul's conversion.— The divinity of Jesus acknowledged by 
the apostles, from the time when they acknomledged him for 
the Messiah.—Notions of a Trinity, and of the Deity of the 
Messiah, current among the Jews in the days of our Saviour. 


DEAR SIR, 


In your fifth letter, you call upon me to assign 
the particular time, when the knowledge of our 
Lord’s divinity, which, in the persuasion that the 


apostles were taxed by the fathers with a reserve 


d 


upon the subject, you are pleased to call “ the 
oO 
the eternal God;”* you call upon me to assign 
the time, when this great secret “ was commu- 
nicated first to the apostles, and then by them to 
the body of Christians.”+ You “request my opi- 
nion” upon this. question, with a certain air of 
triumph, which seems to imply, that, in your ap- 
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prehension, I must be much at a loss to frame 
an opinion upon it, which may be consistent with 
my creed. But the truth is, that you are your- 
self the person most concerned to find the solu- 
tion. Or, to express myself more accurately, the 
- question splits into two, of which the one concerns 
not me, and the other concerns not either of us. 


2. When was the doctrine of our Lord’s divi- 
nity first published in the church by the apostles ? 


8. When was the knowledge of the thing first 
conveyed to the minds of the apostles themselves? 


4. These, Sir, are two distinct questions. Of 
the first, it is your concern, not mine, to seek 
the solution. For since I have clearly traced the 
belief of Christ’s proper deity up to the apostolic 
age; unless you can assign the particular epocha 
of the publication, I have a right to conclude, 
that it was a part of the very earliest doctrine. 
Nay, if you should even be able to assign some 
later time of its commencement, yet since that 
time must fall within the compass of the apos- 
tolic age, to which you are limited, by virtue of 
my proof from the.epistle of St Barnabas, a ques- 
tion might indeed arise, which might be of diffi- 
cult resolution: why was this doctrine, for a cer- 
tain time, kept back? But this difficulty would 
not shake the credit of the doctrine. For since: 
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there is no reason to suppose, that any of the 
apostles, having once received the light of inspi- 
ration, was in any future period of his life de- 
prived of it, any doctrine published by them, 
claims implicit credit, whatever might be the time 
of its first publication. A discovery that St John 
had made, in the last moments of his life, had 
been equally to be believed, as any thing that 
St Peter preached, in his first sermon, on the day 
of Pentecost. You will therefore choose your 
own epocha for the discovery of “ the great se-. 
cret.” Place it, where it best may please you 
in the apostolic age ; I will hold no argument with 
you upon the subject. In my own congregations 
I shall think it my duty to bear my witness, that 
from the very beginning of the gospel, the thing 
had been no secret. For proof from holy writ, I 
shall have recourse to those very passages of the 
apostolic history, from which you draw the con- 
trary inference. I shall remind my hearers, that 
in St Peter’s first public sermon, when it was rea- 
sonable to keep to the general assertion, that 
Jesus was the Messiah, rather than to enter into 
the particulars which that character might involve; 
allusions are nevertheless used, which discover 
that the mind of the speaker was strongly im- 
pressed with notions, which it was his policy to 
conceal. I shall particularly desire them to re- 
mark, that it is said of our Lord Jesus, that “ it 
was not possible that he should be holden of 
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death.”* The expressions clearly imply a physical 
impossibility. I shall bid them observe, that the 
great miracle of that day, is said to be an exertion 
of the power of Jesus exalted by God’s right 
hand.t And I shall maintain, that the three per- 
sons are distinctly mentioned, in a manner which 
implies the divinity of each, “ Jesus—hbeing by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
ceived of the Father the ‘promise of the Holy 
Ghost”}——-of the Pather—zxza 7 wdle—The Ka- 
ther: the substantive, with the article prefixed, 
describes a person, whose character it is to be the 
Father. Paternity is the property, which indivi- 
duates the person. But from whom is the first 
principle thus distinguished ? Irom his creatures ? 
From them he were more significantly distinguish- 
ed by the name of God. Not generally there- 
fore from his creatures, but particularly from the 
two other persons mentioned in the same period, 
Jesus and the Holy Ghost. And since this is his 
distinction, that he is the Father of that Son, 
from whom, together with himself, the Holy 
Ghost proceeds; it follows, that the interval, be- 
tween him and them, is no more than relation 
may create; that the whole difference lies in per- 
sonal distinctions, not in essential qualities. Thus 
I will ever reason, Sir, for the edification of my 
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own flock, but with little hope of your conviction — 
from St Peter’s first sermon. 


_$. I shall always insist, Sir, that the blessed 
Stephen died a martyr to the perry of Christ. 
The accusation against him, you say, was “ his 
speaking blasphemous things against the temple 
and the law.”* You have forgotten to add the 
charge of blasphemy “ against Moses and against 
God.”+ The blasphemy against the temple and 
the law, probably consisted in a prediction, that 
the temple was to be destroyed, and the ritual 
law, of course, abolished. ‘The blasphemy against 
Moses was probably his assertion, that the au- 
thority of Moses was inferior to that of Christ. 
But what could be the blasphemy against God? 
What was there in the doctrine of the apostles, 
which could be interpreted as blasphemy against 
God, except it was this, that they ascribed divinity 
to one who had suffered publicly as a malefactor. 
That this was the blessed Stephen’s crime, none 
can doubt, who attends to the conclusion of the 
story. He “ looked up stedfastly into heaven,” 
says the inspired historian, “ and saw the glory of 
God,” [that is, he saw the splendour of the She- 
chinah, for that is what is meant, when the glory 
of God is mentioned as something to be seen, } 
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s* and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.”* 
He saw the man Jesus in the midst of his divine 
light. His declaring what he saw,} the Jewish 
_ rabble understood as an assertion of the divinity of 
Jesus. ‘They stopped their ears; they overpowe- 
red his voice with their own clamours; and they 
hurried him out of the city, to inflict upon him 
the death which the law appointed for blasphe- 
mers.t He died, as he had lived, attesting the 
deity of our crucified Master. His last breath 
was uttered in a prayer to Jesus, first for himself, 
and then for his murderers. ‘ They stoned Ste- 
phen calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit—and he cried with a loud voice, 
Lord lay not this sin to their charge.”§ It is to 
be noted, that the word God is not in the origi- 
‘nal text, which might be better rendered, thus: 
* They stoned Stephen, invocating and saying, 
&e.” Jesus therefore was the God, whom the dy- 
ing martyr invocated in his last agonies; when 
men are apt to pray, with the utmost seriousness, 
to him whom they conceive the mightiest to save. 


6. It seems the holy Stephen, full, as we are in- 
formed he was, in those trying moments, of the 
Holy Ghost, was not in the opinion, which you 
are pleased to impute to me; but you will observe, 
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that I disclaim it, that “ the proper object of 
prayer is God the Father.”* This, you tell me, I 
cannot but acknowledge. That the Father is a 
proper object of prayer, God forbid that ever I 
should not acknowledge. That he is the proper 
object, in the sense in which you seem to make the 
assertion, in prejudice and exclusion of the other 
persons, God forbid that ever I should concede. 
I deny not, that there is an honour personally due 
to him as the Father. ‘There is also an honour 
personally due to the Son, as the Son; and to the 
Spirit, as the Spirit. But our knowledge of the 
personal distinctions 1s so obscure, in comparison 
of our apprehension of the general attributes of _ 
the Godhead, that it should seem that the Divini- 
ty [the ro Seo] is rather to be generally worshipped 
in the three persons jointly and indifferently, than 
that any distinct honours are to be offered to each 
separately. Prayer, however, for succour against 
external persecution, seems addressed with parti- 
cular propriety to the Son. 


7. When you deny, not only that any precept, 
but that any proper example is to be found in 
Scripture, to authorise the practice,t you seem to 
have forgotten, beside many other passages, the 
initial salutations of St Paul’s epistles. . St Ste- 
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phen’s “ short ejaculatory address” you had not 
forgotten; but you say, “ it is very inconsider- 
able.”* But, Sir, why is it inconsiderable? Is it 
because it was only an ejaculation ? Ejaculations 
are often prayers of the most. fervent kind; the 
most expressive of self-abasement and adoration. 
Is it for its brevity that it is inconsiderable ? What 
‘then is the precise length of words, which is re- 
quisite to make a prayer an act of worship? Was 
this petition preferred on an occasion of distress, 
on which a Divinity might be naturally invoked ? 
Was it a petition for a succour, which none but a 
Divinity could grant ? If this was the case, it was 
surely an act of worship. Is the situation of the 
worshipper the circumstance, which in your judg- 
ment, Sir, lessens the authority of his example ? 
You suppose perhaps some consternation of his fa-. 
culties, arising from distress and fear. The history 
justifies no such supposition. It describes the utte- 
rance of the final prayer, as a deliberate act of one 
who knew his situation, and possessed his under- 
standing. After praying for himself, he kneels 
down to pray for his persecutors: and such was 
the composure with which he died, although the 
manner of his death was the most tumultuous and 
terrifying, that, as if he had expired quietly upon 
his bed, the sacred historian says, that “he fell 
asleep.”{ If therefore you would insinuate, that ~ 
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St Stephen was not himself, when he sent forth 
this “ short ejaculatory address to Christ,” the his- 
tory refutes you. If he was himself, you cannot 
justify his prayer to Christ, while you deny that 
Christ is God, upon any principle that might not 
equally justify you, or me, in praying to the bles- 
sed Stephen. If St Stephen, in the full possession 
of his faculties, prayed to him who is no God; 
why do we reproach the pious Romanist, when 
he chaunts the litany of his saints ? If the persua- — 
sion of Christ’s divinity prompted the holy mar- 
tyr’s dying prayer; then there is no room to 
doubt, but that the assertion of Christ’s divinity 
was the blasphemy, for w hich the Jews, hardened 
im their unbelief, condemned him. 


8. Another instance, to which I ever shall ap- 
peal, of an early preaching of our Lord’s divinity, 
though it may not conduce to your conviction, is 
the story of St Paul’s conversion: in which, as it 
is twice related by himself, Jesus is deified in the 
highest terms. I know not, Sir, in what light 
this transaction ray appear to you. To me, I 
confess, it appears to have been a repetition of the 
scene at the bush, heightened in terror and solem- 
nity. Instead of a lambent flame appearing to a 
solitary shepherd amid the thickets of the wilder- 
ness, the full effulgence of the Shechinah, over- 
powering the splenduor of the mid-day sun, bursts 
upon the commissioners of the sanhedrim, on the 
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public road to Damascus, within a small distance 
of the city. Jesus speaks, and is spoken to, as the 
Divinity inhabiting that glorious light. Nothing 
can exceed the tone of authority on the one side, 
the submission and religious dread upon the other. 
The recital of this story seems to have been the 
- usual prelude to the apostle’s public apologies ; but 
it only proved the means of heightening the re- 
sentment of his incredulous countrymen. 


9. These inétances, Sir, will bear me out in the 
assertion, that. our Lord’s divinity was preached 
from the very beginning, till you can fix the first 
discovery to some latter epocha. JI am therefore, 
not at all concerned in the solution of your first 
question. 


10. The second, “ when was the knowledge of | 
our Lord’s divinity first imparted to the minds of 
the apostles?” is wholly insignificant, and unin- 
teresting to all parties. It concerns not me; be- 
cause, with my notions of inspiration, I am ob- 
liged to believe what the inspired apostles taught, 
however late the time might be when they them- 
selves received their information. It concerns not 
you; because with your notions of inspiration, you 
are at liberty to dispute what the inspired apostles 
taught, whatever pretensions they may have to 
the earliest information. If the knowledge was 
infallible which they received from inspiration, it 
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matters not how late; if not infallible, it matters 
not how early they received it. If no positive 
proof were extant, that the deity of Christ was an 
article of faith among the first Christians; the dif- 
ficulty of assigning the precise time, when the 
apostles were first made acquainted with it, might 
be something of an objection against the antiquity 
of the doctrine, and against its truth. But in op- 
position to direct proof, the objection, were it 
founded, could have no weight. 


11. Upon this question therefore, as the former, 
you must not take it amiss if I leave you to your- 
self. Choose any time, within the compass of each 
apostle’s life, for the epocha of his illumination. I 
will hold no argument upon the subject; although 
I have an opinion upon the question, as upon the 
former, which I ever shall inculeate in my own 
congregation: and this, Sir, happens to be the very 
reverse of that, which you imagine I must allow. 
«You must allow,” you say to me, “ that at first the 
apostles were wholly ignorant of this.”"* At jirst 
indeed, before their acquaintance with our Lord, 
or at least with the Baptist, they were ignorant, 
I believe, of every thing. But from their first ac- 
knowledgment of our Lord as the Messiah, they 
equally acknowledged his divinity. ‘Their faith, 
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A believe, was but unsettled, as their notions of the 
Messiah’s kingdom were certainly very confused, 
till the descent of the Holy Ghost. But so far as 
they. believed in Jesus as the Messiah, in the same 
degree they understood and acknowledged his di- 
vinity. The proof, which I have to produce of 
this from holy writ, consists of too many particu- 
lars, to be distinctly enumerated in the course of 
eur present correspondence. I shall mention two, 
which to any but a decided Unitarian, will be very 
striking: Nathaniel’s first profession, and Peter’s 
consternation at the miraculous draught of fishes. 
It was in Nathaniel’s very first interview with our 
Lord, that he exclaimed, “ Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God! thou art the king of Israel!”’* And 
this declaration was drawn from Nathaniel by some 
particulars in our Lord’s discourse, which he seems 
to have interpreted as indications of Omniscience. 
When Simon Peter saw the number of fishes taken 
at a single draught, when the net was cast at our 
Lord’s command, after-a night of fruitless toil, 
* he fell down at the knees of Jesus, saying, de- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 


Peter’s consternation was evidently of the same 
y | 


sort, of which we read in the worthies of earlier 
ages, upon any extraordinary appearance of the 
light of the Shechinah, which was founded on a 
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notion, that a sinful mortal might not see God and 
live. These, and many other passages of the 
evangelical history, discover that our Lord’s asso- 
ciates, although it was not till after his ascension 
that the Holy Ghost led them into all truth, had 
an early apprehension of something more than hu- 
man in his character. Nor indeed were early in- 
timations of it wanting: in the first annunciation 
of his birth, by the angelic host; in the Baptist’s 
declarations; and in our Lord’s own assertions of 
a power to forgive sins, and of an authority to dis- 
pense with ordinances of divine appointment ; and 
in his claim to be the proper Son of God, which 
the unbelieving Jews ever understood as an ex- 
press deification of his own person. 


12, But Judas Iscariot, you think, “ could not 
possibly have formed a deliberate purpose of be- 
traying our Lord,”* had the belief of his divinity 
been general among the apostles before his cruci- 
fixion. Or had any such pretension been set up, 
which had not gained belief, Judas would have 
taken advantage of the imposition, and would 
have made a discovery of it, to the prejudice of 
our Lord. It should seem, Sir, that you think your 
own cause almost desperate, if you would: desire 
that Judas Iscariot should be admitted as an evi- 
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dence for you, or as an advocate. But what if your 
cause should turn out to be, what Judas Iscariot 
himself would scruple to undertake. {I would not 
willingly be the apologist of that traitor. But I 
am inclined to think, that, traitor as he was, his 
intentions went not to the mischief which he ef- 
fected. It was rather perhaps his meaning, to 
cheat the chief priests of their money, than actually 
to sell his Master’s life. When he bargained to 
lead them, for a certain sum, to the place of our 
-Lord’s retirement, he thought, perhaps, that he 
might safely trust to his Master’s power, to repel 
any attack upon his person. ‘This is very consis- 
tent with a belief of our Lord’s divinity; as the 
most dishonourable designs are often found to con- 
sist with the truest. speculative principles... That 
he meant not the mischief which ensued, may be 
presumed, from the remorse which followed, and 
the vengeance which in despair he executed upon 
himself. But I care little about his testimony. 
Only, I think, that, with the devils he might be- 
lieve and tremble, and trembling, might be still a 
devil. +b yrs 
13. After all, Sir, I might have spared so parti- 
cular an answer as I have given to your fifth let- 
ter. In the conclusion of it, you furnish me with 
a short reply, of which I might have availed my- 
self. “ Had there been any pretence, you say, for 


imagining that the Jews in our Saviour’s time had 
Q 
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any knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
that they expected the second person in it, in the 
character of their Messiah, the question I propose 
to you would have been needless.”* Then, Sir, 
the question which you propose to me, is needless. 
The Jews, in Christ’s days, had notions of a Tri- 
nity in the Divine nature. They expected the 
second person, whom they called the Logos, to 
come as the Messiah. - For the proof of these as- 
sertions, I refer you to the work of the learned 
Dr Peter Allix, entitled, Z'he Judgment of the An- 
cient Jewish Church against the Unitarians. A 
work, which it is to be hoped, Sir, you will care- 
fully look through, before you send abroad your in- 
tended view of the doctrine of the first ages con- 
cerning Christ.; That you will be convinced by 
Dr Allix’s proof, I have indeed little hope. I shall 
produce, however, another authority, to which you 
will perhaps be more inclined to pay regard: the 
authority of a learned Unitarian of the last. cen- 
tury, who wrote in vindication of a former Unita- 
rian work, of great fame, called, Z’he Naked Gos- 
pel, The Naked Gospel, you know, was printed 
at Oxford, in the year 1690, and was burnt the 
same year, by order of the convocation. : The ano- 
nymous author of the Historical Vindication, was 
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supposed to be Le Clerc. He it is, who says in 
his preface, that the Platonic enthusiasm crept 
first into the Jewish, afterwards into the Christian 
church. ‘Then he tells his readers how the Jews 
picked up their Platonism. Of which, he says, 
the principal doctrines were two: the one, that 
of the preexisteice of souls; the other, that of the 
Divine Trinity. These, he says, were the opini- 
ons of the Jews in the days of our Saviour and his 
apostles: and hence, perhaps, it hath come to pass, 
that, as the learned have observed, certain Plato- 
nic phrases and expressions are to be found in the 
New Testament, especially in St John’s Gospel: 
You, Sir, and this Unitarian brother, seem to 
agree but ill in your notions of the doctrine of the 
first ages. He thought the doctrine of the Trinity 
one of the ancient corruptions of Judaism ; which, 
in laying the foundations of Christianity, the hea- 
ven-taught builders some how or other forget to 
do away. You have discovered, that every notion 
of the T rinity, whatever may be fancied with re- 
spect to more ancient times, was obliterated from 
the minds of the Jews, in our Saviour’s time.”* 
I believe, Sir, I shall never sit down to the task, 
which you desire me to undertake,—a translation 
of the works of Bishop Bull.- For as his argu- 
ment is not for the unjearned, the Jabour would 
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be thrown away. A work which might be more 
generally edifying, and in which I might engage, 
if it were not that I really grudge every moment 
which I give to controversy, would be,—a har- 
mony of the Unitarian divines. © 


14. You will ask me, whence was the offence 
which the assertion of our Lord’s divinity, by my 
own confession, gave the Jewish people, if divinity 
made a part of their own notion of the Messiah’s 
character ? I answer, the deification of the Mes- 
siah was not that which gave offence, but the as- 
sertion that a crucified man was that divine per- 
son: and before his crucifixion, the meanness of 
his birth gave an offence, less in degree, but of the 
same kind. | OG Ss 

| Tam, &c. 
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In Reply to Dr Priestley’s sizth—Dr Priestley's ignorance of 
the true principles of Platonism, appears in his disquisitions 
concerning matter and spirit.—The equality and unity of the 
three principles of the Platonists.—Dr Priestley’s peculiar 
sense of the word PERSONIFICATION, not perceived either by 
the archdeacon, or the reviewer—The outline, however, of Dr 
Priestley’s work not misrepresented by the archdeacon.—The 
conversion of an attribute into a substance, differs not from a 
creation out of nothing.—Never taught by the Platonists.— 
The eternity of the Logos independent of any supposed etera 
nity of the world—Not discarded therefore by the converted 
Platonists—Dr Priestley’s arguments from the analogy be« 
imeen the divine Logos and human reason, answered.— The 
archdeacon abides by his assertion, that Dr Priestley hath 
misrepresented the Platonic language.—The archdeacon’s in- 
terpretation of the Platonists rests not on his own conjecture, 
but on the authority of Athenagoras—Confirmed by other au- 
thorities—Dr Priestley’s quotations from Tertullian, consis 
dered.—From Lactantius. 


DEAR SIR, 


You must forgive me, if I confess to you, that 
so long since as when I first read your disqui- 
sitions concerning matter and spirit, I formed 
‘no very high opinion of your learning in the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. What gave me my first suspi- 
cion, as I well remember, was a surprise which 
you express, that a certain French writer should 
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speak of the idea of a circle as itself not round,* 
and of the ideas of extended things as not ex- 
tended. Your apprehension, that ideas could not . 
be divisible, unless they were extended,} heighte- 
ned my suspicion; which became something more 
than suspicion when I found you speaking of the 
“soul’s need of a repository for her ideas{ especi- 
ally during sleep; as if ideas were things to be 
locked up, with our china, in a cupboard. Dr 
Priestley, I said to myself, confounds ideas with 
the impressions of external objects, on the mate- 
rial sensory: which impressions are in truth as. 
much external to the mind, as the ebjects which 
make them. What pity, that he hath not been— 
more conversant with the Platonists! These pre- 
vious indications, of your deficiency in this branch 
of learning, in some measure prepared me for 
what I was to find in your f1istory of the Philo- 
sophical Doctrine concerning the soul; insomuch. 
that I read your assertion, that “ Plato’s philoso- 
phy was the oriental system, with very little va- 
riation,”) without indignation; because I consi- 
dered it as the reproach of an enemy, whom het- 
ter information might make a friend. I was in- 
deed surprised at your want of information in — 
this particular instance; because Mosheim, whose 
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authority as ar historian, you seem to hold in due 
respect, indisposed, as he is in general, to be par- 
tial to the Platonists, hath however so far done 
them justice, as to point out the total discordance 
in principle at least, between the sober philoso- 
phy of Plato, and the extravagancies of the Gnos- 
tics; whose principles were those of the oriental 
system. After this, Sir, it gives me no surprise 
at all, that you should now assert, “ that it was 
never imagined that the three component mem- 
bers of the Platonic Trinity, are either equal to 
each other, or, strictly speaking, one.”* They are, 
Sir, more strictly speaking, one, than any thing 
in nature of which unity may be predicated. No 
one of them can be supposed without the other 
two. The second and third being, the first is ne- 
cessarily supposed; and the first (aya$) being, 
the second and third, (Nes & ¥vex) must come 
forth. Concerning their equality, I will not say 
that the Platonists have spoken with the same ac- 
curacy which the Christian fathers use; but they 
include the three principles in the Divine nature, 
in the ro Ga; and this notion implies the same 
equality, which we maintain; at the same time I 
confess, that the circumstance of their equality 
_ was not always strictly adhered to by the younger 
Platonists, for reasons which I have explained.t+ 
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2. The want. of perspicuity is a fault in wri- 
ting, of which indeed, Sir, you are little guilty. 
It is the more extraordinary, that your personi/i- 
cation of the Logos should not be. distinctly un- 


_derstood, either by myself, or by my learned ally. 


For my own part, I confess, I had not the least, 
apprehension, that you used the word personifica- 
{ion in any other than its usual sense; till, in your 
reply to the animadversions of my learned. ally, 
you distinguished between the personification of, 
the Logos, which you impute to Justin, and the 
earlier doctrines of the Gnostics.* By personifi- 
cation, I had no suspicion that you meant. any 
thing more than a grammatical prosopopeia ; 
which you seemed to think had been used both 
by Plato and St John, in speaking of the divine — 
attribute of wisdom. Certainly, Sir, you express 
yourself in your history, as if you thought, that a 
literal acceptation of such figured language was the 
occasion, that a mere attribute was mistaken for a_ 
veal person, first in the academy, and afterwards 
in the church: and that this error led to another, 
still founded on a literal interpretation of figura- 
tive expressions: the expressions in which St 
John describes, as you conceive, the extraordinary 
degree in which wisdom and power were confer- 


red on Christ, being understood as assertions that 
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Christ was that very person, which was supposed 
to have been previously described by the evange-_ 
list, as a branch of the Divinity. I thought, Sir, 
that you conceived that a mere grammatical proso- 
popeia had been, in this way, the first step towards 
the deification of Christ. Upon looking again in- 
to the second section of your history, I see no 
great reason to. be ashamed of my mistake. I 
believe, Sir, that, without the assistance of the 
‘ comment, which your Reply to the Monthly Re- 
viewer furnishes, no reader of your work would 
discover any other meaning in your expressions. 
it seems, however, that the word personification, 
is a new term of theology, invented by you, for a 
doctrine which is also of your own invention, 
though you are pleased to give the credit of it to 
the Platonic fathers: the doctrine of the conver- 
sion of an attribute into a person; which was 
supposed, you say, by its first advocates, to take 
place immediately before the creation of the 
world, but being afterwards “ carried farther 
back, namely to all eternity, it led to the present 
doctrine of the Trinity.”"* The distinction be- 
tween this personification of the Logos, and the 
earlier doctrines of the Gnostics, 1s, it seems, an 
important feature in the great outline of your 
work. ‘The outline of your work, as sketched by 
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yourself, is briefly this—The exaltation of the 
person of Jesus Christ began with the Gnostics, 
who maintained the preexistence of human souls. 
When their errors were exploded, the personifi- — 
cation was adopted—The Arian doctrine was 
subsequent to this; and it was after all these, 
that, from improvements upon the doctrine of 
personification, the present doctrine of the Tri- 
nity was brought out.* It is a heavy accusation 
against my learned ally and me, that we have not 
sufficiently attended to these distinctions; and 
the omission shews, that “ we have never formed 
a right conception of what we undertook to ex- 
hibits ¢ 


3. Every writer must be allowed to be the best 
interpreter of his own expressions. But in the 
‘sense in which I am now taught to understand the 
personification of the Logos, I cannot perceive, 
Sir, with what propriety it is called the first step 
towards the deification of Christ; since the doc- 
trines of the Gnostics, which you maintain to be 
more ancient, had, in your judgment, the same 
tendency. I am sometimes inclined to suspect, 
that you are apt yourself to fluctuate between 
your own and the vulgar sense of personification. 


* Reply to Monthly Review, for June, p. 34, 35. 
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4. But although I should allow, that .I missed 
the sense of a particular expression; I am not 
sensible, that I misconceived, or misrepresented, 
your account of the ancient opinions. You cer- 
tainly make the Unitarian doctrine the general 
opinion of the first Christians. In the second age 
you allow, that something of divinity was ascribed 
to Christ; but you think it was a divinity of an 
inferior kind, including neither necessity, nor 
eternity, of a distinct personal existence. I there- 
fore misrepresented not the great outline of your 
work, when I said, that the first race of Christians 
were, in your opinion, Unitarians in the strictest 
sense of the word; the second, Arians.* This is 
the sum of your account, stated not in your words, 
but in my own. You complain however, that I 
“have misconceived your idea.”+ You inform 
me, that “ the Platonizing Christians were not 
Arians. That it is well known that they were 
not Arians, but the orthodox who Platonized.”} 


5. Sir, I am very sensible that the Platonizers 
ef the second century, were the orthodox of that 
age. Ihave not denied this. On the contrary, 
I have endeavoured to shew, that their Platonism 
brings no imputation upon their orthodoxy. The 
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advocates of the Catholic faith, in modern times, 
have been too apt to take alarm at the charge of 
Platonism. I rejoice and glory in the opprobrium. 
T not only confess, but I maintain, not a perfect 
agreement, but such a similitude, as speaks a com- 
mon origin, and affords an argument in confirma- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine, from its conformity 
to the most ancient and universal traditions. Nor 
is this the only article, in which heathen antiqui- 
ty, however you may slight the argument, by the 
vestiges, which are to be traced even in idola- 
trous rites, of the patriarchal history and the pa- 
_ triarchal creed, bears its testimony to revelation. 

But, Sir, I well know that these Platonizers of the 
second century, were far more ancient than Arius: 
nor did I mean to charge you with the absurdity 
of maintaining a contrary opinion. I thought that 
the notion which you express, of what was or- 
thodoxy in the second century, was conveyed in 
a single word; when it was said, that you repre- 
sent the Christians of the second race as Arians; 
that is, as Arians in belief; because the divinity. 
which you suppose to have been ascribed by them 
to Christ, was only of that secondary sort, which 
Arius and his followers, in a later age, allowed. 
But to convict me of an error in this representa- 
tion of your opinion, you now set up a distinc- 
tion, between the opinions which you would as- 
cribe to the early Platonists and the Arian tenets. 
“The Logos of the Platonizers, you say, was an 
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attribute of the Father, and not any thing that 
was created out of nothing, as the Arians held 
Christ to have been.’”* . However, when this dis- 
tinction hath served the purpose of convicting me 
of one error, it is cleared away again to convict 
me of another. This Logos of the Platonists, I 
am told, “ was originally nothing more than a” 
property of the Divine mind, which assumed a 
separate personal character in time.”{ This is 
the same notion which is expressed in your his- 
tory, in these words. ‘“ All the early fathers 
speak of Christ as not having existed always, ex- 
cept as reason exists in man, v2z. as an attribute 
of the Deity.”{. And the assumption of a per- 
sonal character, seems to be the same thing, 
which in your history you call. “ the conversion of 
a mere attribute into a thinking substance.”( In- 
deed, it is not easy to conceive, how a personal 
character may be assumed, otherwise than by 
being made a person. Now, what the difference 
may be between a making out of nothing, and 
the conversion of a mere attribute into a sub- 
stance ; or how a person made out of an attribute, 
may differ from a person made out of nothing, 
I would rather, Sir, that you than I, should take 
the trouble to explain. If this was the diffe- 
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rence between the doctrines of the early Platoni- 
zers and the Arians, and this is the whole diffe- 
rence which you put between them, they might 
pass, I think, for the same: and your account of 
the Platonic orthodoxy, was not misrepresented 
by me, when I said, that you made it the same 
thing, the same in form, not in time, with Arianism. 


6. But, Sir, I maintain, that this is an erroneous 
and injurious account of the Platonic Christians. 
This conversion of an attribute into a substanec, 
was never taught by them; nor by any except 
the Sabellians, and those earlier visionaries de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr, who imagined occasio- 
nal emissions and absorptions of the Divine Logos. 
«© Which opinion (you say) was not very remote 
from the Unitarian doctrine.’* I am happy, Sir, 
to be informed by you, that the Unitarian doc- 
trine approaches to opinions so mystcrious. 7 
thought, that to be clear of mysteries, had been 
its particular recommendation. I now find, that 
were I even to turn Unitarian, I should have mys- 
teries to digest : and mysteries much too hard for 
my digestion. I will therefore, adhere to my 
creed; in which I know no mystery to be com- 
pared with this notion, of a thing which may be 
a person, and no person by fits and starts. But 
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for any production of the Logos, by a conversion, 
either permanent or occasional, of an attribute 
into a thinking substance; I still maintain, that, 
were the thing conceivable, the Platonists were 
likely to be the last to adopt it: because a crea- 
ted Logos, to use my former expression, had been 
no less an absurdity in the academy, than it is 
an impiety in the church; and the notion, that 
this doctrine took its rise among the Platonists, 
betrays an entire ignorance of the genuine prin- 
ciples of their school.”* 


7. You tell me, that “I discover in these ani- 
madversions, a total ignorance of what you have 
asserted.—That you have nowhere said, that 
either the Platonists, or the Platonizing Chris- 
tians, held, that the Logos was created, or that 
it had ever not existed.”{ What then have you 
said? You said in your History, that “ All the 
early fathers speak of Christ as not having ex- 
isted always, except as an attribute of the 
deity :’{ that they taught “ the conversion of 
this attribute into a substance.’) And what is 
it you say now? You say now that the Platoni- 
zing Christians held, that “ whereas the Logos 
was originally nothing more than a property of 
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the Divine mind, it assumed a separate perso- 
nal character in time.”* Be pleased, Sir, to ex- 
plain the difference between this conversion of 
attribute into substance, or property into per- 
son, and a creation out of nothing. 


8. You admit however, that the eternity of 
the Logos was a doctrine of Platonism; but 
you attempt to assign a reason, why the con- 
verted Platonists, when they entered into the 
church, must have parted with this opinion. 
* Fhe Logos (you say) of the Platonists, had, in 
their opinion, always had a personal existence, 
because Plato supposed creation to have been 
eternal; but this was not the opinion of the 
Platonizing Christians, who held, that the world 
was not eternal; and therefore, retaining as 
much of Platonism as was consistent with that 
doctrine, they held, that there was a time when 
the Father was alone, and without a Son.”} Sir, 
if I thought proper to deny your assertion, that. 
Plato supposed creation to have been eternal; it 
would require much more skill in the Platonic 
philosophy, than is to be gotten at second hand, 
from modern authors, who pretend to give an ac- 
count of it, to confute the proof which I might 
bring to the contrary from Plato’s own writings. 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 72. + Ibid. 
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But as the younger Platonists generally held the 
eternity of creation, and Plato in some parts of 
his writings seems to favour that opinion, not- 
withstanding what he says to the contrary in the 
Timzeus, I shall take no advantage of the uncer- 
tainty of your assumption. Indeed it would be 
sufiicient for your purpose, were your argument 
sound in other parts, that the opinion of the 
world’s eternity was current in that school in 
which the Christian Platonists were trained, and 
was probably entertained by them all, before 
their conversion: Still your conclusion. will not 
stand, unless you can prove, that the Platonists, 
whether Christian or Pagan, held the Logos to 
be a part of the world, or thought the eternity 
of the Logos, a consequence only of the world’s 
eternity. Whereas neither the one nor the other 
of these principles would have been allowed, even 
by those Platonists who deemed the world eter- 
nal. The eternity of the world seemed to them 
a consequence of that eternal activity, which they 
ascribed to the Deity ; that is, to the three prin- 
ciples of Goodness [T'eyaS»], Intelligence [wes], 
and Vitality [vox]: and chiefly to the two last. 
For to the first principle they ascribed indeed an 
activity, but of a»very peculiar kind; such ns 
might be consistent with an undisturbed immu- 
tability. He acts, pew & iavle a, by a simple in 
divisible unvaried energy ; which as it cannot be 


broken into a multitude of distinct acts, cannot 
R 
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be adapted to the variety of external things; on 
which therefore the First Good acts not, either to 
create or to preserve them, otherwise than through 
the two subordinate principles. The eternal ac- - 
tivity therefore of the Deity, and by consequence 
the existence of Intellect and the vital principle, 
in which alone the Divine nature is active upon 
external things, was necessary in this system to 
the eternity of the world. And this eternal ac- 
tivity was supposed to be the consequence of that 
goodness of the Deity, which could not suffer that 
to be delayed, which, because he hath done it, 
appears to be fit to be done. The world therefore, 
however the fact may actually be, might or might 
not have been eternal. If it hath been eternal, 
it hath been such, not by its own nature, but by 
the choice of a free agent, who might have willed 
the contrary. But intellect, and the vital prin- 
ciple, have been eternal by necessity, as branches 
of the divinity. These therefore must have 
been eternal, even if the world had never been, 
although the world could not be without them; 
and this, upon the principles of those philosophers 
who deemed the world eternal. ~The converted 
Platonists therefore, when upon the authority of 
revelation they discarded the notion of the world’s 
eternity, would not find themselves obliged to 
discard with this the eternity of Intellect, or the 
Logos > for that stands upon another ground, and 
is indeed eternity of quite another kind. 
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9. But whatever they might be at liberty to 
do, you are confident of the fact, that the eternal 
existence of the Logos, as a person, is a notion 
which was discarded by the Christian Platonists, 
when they became Christian. Your proof is 
drawn from the.analogy which some of them ima- 
gined between the Divine Logos, and the reason 
of the human soul, or between the Logos and hu- 
man speech ; and from the doctrine of the con- 
version of an attribute into a substance, which 
you persuade yourself they deliver in the most 
nnequivocal language, ' 


10. “ That the Logos of the Father, the same 
that constituted the second person in the Trinity, 
exactly corresponded to the Logos, or reason, or 
word of man, was the idea of Athanasius him- 
self.”* In proof of this assertion, you bring a pas- 
sage from Athanasius, in which, to prevent as it 
should seem a conclusion which the unwary might 
draw from the agreement of the name, ‘instead of 
the exact correspondence which you may ima- 
gine, he shews the great difference between the 
Divine Logos and human speech. Tertullian, in 
a passage cited in your history,t sets up some- 
thing of an analogy between the Divine Logos 
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* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 69. _ 
+ Hist. of Corrup. p. 38. 
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and the human reason. This analogy, if I mis- 
take not, hath been pursued by the schoolmen, 
with their peculiar subtley; and, as far as it ob- 
tains, is well explained by the learned Dr Charles 
Leslie, in his dialogues, entitled, The Socinian 
Controversy discussed. ‘Tertullian, to prevent the 
very conclusion which you draw from this ana- 
logy, that the Logos was at some time or another 
a mere attribute, remarks, that nothing empty 
and unsubstantial can proceed from God; for the 
Divine nature, admitting neither quality nor acci- 
dent, every thing belonging to it must be sub- 
stance, This argument is ably stated in the work 
just mentioned, the dialogues of the learned Dr 
Leslie. | 


11. For the conversion of an attribute into a 
substance, I.abide by my assertion, that it is the 
offspring of your own imagination; and can only 
have arisen from a misapprehension of the lan- 
guage of the Platonic fathers. It is true, that they 
speak of the Son’s generation as taking place at a 
particular time, as commencing indeed with the 
creation. But by this generation they under- 
stood not any beginning of his personal existence, 
but the projection of his energies; the display of 
his powers in the production of external sub- 
stances, 


12. You reply, “ that any mere external dis. 


Se : 
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‘play of powers should ever be termed generation, 
is so improbable, from its manifest want of ana- 
logy to any thing that ever was called generation 
before or since, that such an abuse of words is 
not to be supposed of these writers, or of any per- 
son without very positive proof; and, in this 
case,” yow say to me, “ you advance nothing but 
a mere conjecture, destitute of any thing that can 
give it a colour of probability.”* This sentence, 
Sir, only finishes the proof, if it was before defec- 
tive, of your incompetency in the subject. It shews 
that you have so little acquaintance with Plato- 
nism, that your mind cannot readily apprehend a 
Platonic notion, when it is clearly set before you. 
What you take for my mere conjecture, is the ex- 
press assertion of Athenagoras, in the very pas- 
sage which you have quoted: and Athenagoras, 
I should think, might be a sufficient evidence of 
his own meaning. He says,—that the Son was. 
called the Son, as being the first offspring of the 
Father—not because he was ever made, but be- 
cause he went forth to act upon material sub- 
stances. He explains the generation of the Son, 
| by declaring first what it signifies not; then, what 
it signifies. A making it signifies not: a going 
forth, according to Athenagoras, it signifies. That 
the generation of the Son of God is something 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 70. + Charge IV. sec. §. 
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figuratively called a generation, will hardly be 
denied. Athenagoras declares what he under- 
stood by the figure ; and the interpretation which 
he puts upon it, seems’ to have been general among 
the writers who came from the same school. It — 
rests not however upon any conjecture, but upon 
his authority: the fault, Sir, is not in me, if you 
cannot perceive his meaning when it is rendered 
in our own language. You object a want of 
analogy, between the figure and the thing which 
it is supposed’ to represent. This, I think, with 
an Unitarian, should be but a slight objection; 
since the whole language of the New Testament, 
in their view of it, is made up of figures, in which 
analogy is wanting. but the question is not what 
_ may be the natural sense of the word generation, 
when it is applied to the Son of God, or what 
may be its true sense when it is so applied in 
Scripture ; but in what sense it was accepted by 
the Platonizing Christians. I affirm, upon the 
authority of Athenagoras, that it was understood 
by them, when they speak of it as taking place at 
a certain time, not of a beginning of the Son’s 
existence, but of a display of his powers. ‘lo con- 
fute this assertion, instead of critical reasoning 
upon the propriety of the language, you must pro- 
‘duce some better authority upon your own side, 
than that of Athenagoras, whose testimony is ex- 
press and‘full, on mine. : 
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13. But for the sense which these Platonists 
put upon the word generation, I am not solicitous 
to defend it. I have spoken of it in my Charge 
as a conceit; and I have spoken of the attempt, 
to put a determinate sense upon a figurative ex- 
pression, of which no particular exposition can be 
drawn from holy writ, as highly presumptuous.*. 
Still, Sir, the Platonists are not without a defence, 
against what you have found to object to the pro- 
priety of the expression, in the sense in which they 
understand it. You say to me, “ Since according 
to your hypothesis, the Logos was always an 
intelligent person, he must have exerted. his in- 
tellectual faculties in some way or other from all 
eternity, as much as the Father himself.”} It is 
true, Sir. But it was not an exertion of his fa- 
culties 7m some way or other, but the first exertion 
of them on external things, that the Platonic fa- 
thers understood by generation. This was the 
exertion in which the Son came forth. Before 
this he energized only within himself: he lay, as 
it were, unissued in the bosom of the Father. 
You go on “was the exertion of the facul- 
ties of the Father in the creation of the world, 
-ever called a generation of the Father ?——and 
yet, according to you, this Janguage must have 
been equally proper with respect to the Father.”{ | 


* Charge IV. sec. 6. 
+ Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 71. t Ibid. 
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Not according to me, Sir. I hold with the 
Platonists, that the Father’s faculties are not ex- 
erted on external things, otherwise than through 
the Son and Holy Ghost: these two persons 
being, as it were, the two faculties, in which 
alone the Divine nature is active on created things. 
Although I approve not the attempt to determine 
the meaning of a figure, which the holy Scrip- 
tures leave undetermined; yet I cannot allow, 
that the language, in that interpretation of it 
which I ascribe to the Platonists, is as improper of 
the Son as it would be of the Father. I perceive 
indeed no impropriety in it, as applied to the Son; 
I only complain of the want of authority from 
holy writ. i 


14, Still I maintain, that the thing in question 
is, not the propriety or impropriety of an expres- 
sion; but the fact, how an expression was used 
and understood by certain writers. It were end- 
less: to accumulate authorities; but if the single 
testimony of Athenagoras is not sufficient, I will 
produce two more; to one of which at least I ex- 
pect that you will pay some regard, because it is 
given by heretics. The first is that of Constan- 
tine the Great. The emperor may be numbered 
among the Platonizing Christians; because, as you 
have yourself observed, he alleges the authority 
of Plato in support of the Catholic doctrine. Now 
Constantine the Great, in his epistle to the Nico. 
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medians, written after the Nicene council, uses 
these expressions “he was begotten, or rather 
he himself came forth (being even ever in the 
Father) for the setting in order of the things 
which were made by him.”* Here the emperor 
expounds generation, by coming forth: he thinks, 
“that he came forth,” the more significant ex- 
pression: and he asserts the eternal co-existence 
of the Son and Father. ‘The other testimony, on 
which TJ should more rely for your conviction, if I 
could hope that any testimony might produce it, 
is that of Arius the hezeresiarch, and the priests 
and deacons of his faction. In their common 
letter to Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, (the 
seat you know of the Platonic school,) stating what 
they believed, and what they disbelieved; among 
the articles which they disbelieved is this: “ that 
the Son, previously existing, was afterwards be- 
gotten”+ And it is remarkable, that this stands 
fast in a list of articles of disbelief. In the pre- 
ceding articles their disbelief is justified, by a re- 
ference of the rejected propositions to certain 
heretics, as the first authors of them: of one to 
Valentinus, of another to Manes, and another to 
Sabellius. But this article is not referred to any 
heretic; which argues that they were conscious, 
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that this was the opinion of the church. It is 
true they immediately subjoin, that “ Alexander 
himself had often publicly declared against those 
who introduced such things ;” as if this had been 
one of the things, which Alexander condemned. 
But the falsehood of this insinuation appears from 
another epistle of Arius to Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, to whom as a friend, the heretic may be sup- 
posed to write without art. or disguise. In this 
epistle he mentions the proposition, “ that the 
Son is coexistent with God, without generation,’* 
as one of the articles of Alexander’s public doc- 
trine, to which he could not give assent. You 
will find both these epistles, in Epiphanius’s ac- 
count of the Arians. . 


15. From these testimonies it is indisputable, 
that the early Platonists, by the generation of 
the Son, when they speak of it as taking place at 
a particular time, understand not any beginning 
of his existence: and it appears that it was the 
language of the orthodox, at the time of the 
Nicene council, that the existence of the Son was 
prior to his generation, and independent of it ; 
coeval indeed with the eternal Father’s. Later 
writers distinguish three generations: the incar- 
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nation; the going forth to the business of crea- 
tion; and an eternal generation; which last is 
only a name for the unknown manner in which 
the Son’s existence is connected with the Father’s. 
Tertullian, in the passage which you have quoted 
in your History,* which you call upon me so par- 
ticularly to consider,} only speaks the language of 
his times, and never dreamed that he should be 
understood to assert a beginning of the Son’s ex- 
istence, when he said, “ that the nativity of the 
word was perfected, when God said, Let there be 
Light.” 


16. You now, Sir, produce another passage of © 
Tertullian, to prove “ how ready the Platonizing 
Christians were to revert to the idea of an attri- 
bute of God, in their use of the word Logos.”{ 
But the passage, instead of proving this readiness 
of the Platonizing Christians, proves the readi- 
ness of the Pagan philosophers to apply this same 
name to a person; even to the Maker of the Uni- 
verse. 


17. You call upon me to consider also a pase 
sage cited in your History, from Lactantius, whose 


* Vol. I. p. 38-—40. ¢ Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 67. 
= Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 76. 
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orthodoxy, you tell me, I cannot question.* Sir, 
you are not more inaccurate in your citations from 
the ancients, than unfortunate in your divinations 
about the principles of your contemporaries, and 
the concessions which they will be willing to make 
to you. The orthodoxy of Lactantius I shall 
question, I shall deny. He had not perhaps the 
dispositions of an heretic. He did not set him- 
self to oppose, what he knew to be the approved 
doctrine of the church. But his talent was elo- 
quence, which he possessed in a high degree, and 
his learning was in mythological antiquity. In 
philosophy his information was small; in divinity 
he was achild. ‘The common places of morality 
and natural religion, he touches with elegance ; 
and he inveighs against the Pagan superstition in 
a masterly strain. But in his‘attempt to philoso- 
phize, or to expound articles of faith, he is con- 
temptible. In the seventh chapter of his first 
book, he ascribes a beginning to the existence of 
the eternal Father. No wonder then that he 
should ascribe a beginning to the Son’s existence. 
You are welcome, Sir, to any advantage you may 
‘be able to derive from the authority of such a 
writer. 


16. I persuade myself I have now shewn, that 
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your objection to the Catholic doctrine, founded 
on its supposed Platonism, and your argument for 
what I shall call the Arianism of the Platonizers 
from Athenagoras, are well entitled to the places 
which they hold among my specimens of insuffi- 
cient proof, of which the one is the sixth, and the 
other the eighth in order. 


J am, Xe. 
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LETTER FOURTEENTH. 


In Reply to Dr Priestley’s eighth——The archdeacon’s supposi~ 
tion, that the first Ebionites worshipped Christ, defended.— 
His supposition, that Theodotus was the first person who 
taught the Unitartan doctrine at Rome, defended. 


DEAR SIR, 


Or all my nine specimens of insufficient proof, 
selected from the first book of your History, the 
fifth is the only one about which any doubt is 
likely to remain (except with yourself) that it was 
_ properly alleged. For the seventh and the ninth 
you give up; and the other six have been consi- 
dered. ; 


2. My fifth specimen was your misrepresentation 
of Eusebius, a writer of acknowledged veracity and 
candour, whom you very rashly charge with incon- 
sistency, and even with unfairness; because in his ~ 
account of Theodotus the heeresiarch, who ap- 
peared at Rome about the year 190, he cites ano- 
ther writer, who says, that this Theodotus was the 
first who taught the mere humanity of Christ ; 
whereas it appears from his own history, that the 
Ebionites, who held the mere humanity of Christ, 
were far more ancient than Theodotus. Admit- 
ting the antiquity of the Ebionites, I maintain, 
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that Eusebius is so easily reconciled with the au- 
thor whom he cites, that the difference between 
them is no just ground to tax the veracity of either. 
It is very certain, that Theodotus maintained the 
mere humanity of Christ in the grossest sense: in 
that gross and shocking sense, in which it is at 
this day taught by yourself and Mr Lindsey. It 
is not certain that the Ebionites, before Theodo- 
tus, had gone further than to deny our Lord’s ori- 
nal divinity. They probably, like Socinius, admit- 
ted some unintelligible exaltation of his nature 
after his resurrection, which rendered him the ob- 
ject of worship. If this was the case, Theodotus 
might justly claim the honour of being the first 
assertor of our Lord’s humanity, being indeed the 
first who made humanity the whole of his condi- 
tion. By this very natural supposition, that the 
Ebionites were Unitarians of a milder sort than 
Theodotus, Eusebius might have been reconciled 
with himself, had it been his own assertion, that 
Theodotus was the first who ve the mere hu- 
manity of Christ.* 


3. But this is not the assertion of Eusebius, but 
of another writer cited by Eusebius. Now, since 
Theodotus broached his heresy at Rome, it is very 
probable, that the writer cited by Eusebius was a 


* See Charge I. sec. 16. 
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Roman, and that he treated of the state of reli- 
gion in the western church, and especially at 
Rome; where Theodotus was probably the first, 
who, in any sense, taught the mere humanity of 
Christ.* 


4, You tell me, in your eighth letter, that the 
difference which I put between Theodotus and 
Ebion, is advanced upon my own authority.} 
Truly, Sir, I think that a supposition, which re- 
conciles a writer of established credit with him- 
self, or which is nearly the same thing, with ano- 
ther writer whom he cites with approbation, should 
need no great authority to support it; unless it be 
contrary to known fact, in which case, indeed no 
authority might support it, or in itself improbable. 
Now, Sir, can you prove, that Christ was not wor- 
shipped by the original Ebionites? Can you prove 
this, L would ask, by explicit evidence? For as for 
that kind of proof, in which you so much delight, 
which is drawn by abstract. reasoning from gene- 
ral and precarious maxims; it is of no more signi- 
ficance in history, than testimony would be in ma- 
thematics. To think to demonstrate a fact by 
syllogism, is not less absurd, than to go about to 
establish a geometrical theorem by an affidavit. 
Excuse me, if I insist upon the difference, in the 
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nature of things, between historic certainty and 
scientific truth. I apprehend an inattention to 
this distinction hath misled many, and hath been 
the cause of much fruitless labour in many sub- 
jects. Scientific truth can only be established by 
abstract reasoning. ‘Testimony can in science 
produce nothing more than probability. In his- 
tory it is quite the reverse; abstract reasoning can 
never go beyond a probability: proof must arise 
from evidence. And the reason of this is plain. 
The principles of scientific truth are all within the 
mind itself: the truths of history are the occur- 
rences of the external world. Neglecting this ne- 
cessary distinction, the great Berkley questioned 
the existence of the material world, because he 
found it incapable of demonstration; and I have 
known many seek a confirmation of geometrical — 
theorems from experiment. Now to return to 
my subject: have you evidence, for that is the 
only proof to which, in this case, the judicious will 
attend; have you evidence, that Christ was not 
worshipped by the Ebionites? If you have none, 
my supposition is not contrary to known fact. Is 
it in itself improbable, since all innovations have’ 
a progress, and the divinity of Christ was the be- 
lief, and the worship of Christ the practice, of the 
first ages, that presumptuous men would begin to 
question the ground, on which his right to wor- 
- ship might be thought to stand, before they aban- 
doned the worship to which they had been long 
ia S 
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habituated ? Hath not this been the progress of 
the corruption (you will call it reformation, but I 
must speak my own language) in later times: So- 
cinius, although he denied the original divinity of 
our Lord, was nevertheless a worshipper of Christ, 
and a strenuous assertor of his right to worship. 
It was left to others to build upon the foundation 
which Socinius laid; and to bring the Unitarian 
doctrine to the goodly form, in which the present 
age beholds it.. 


&. But, Sir, my supposition is not only free 
from improbability ; it is highly probable. Ebion 
in his notions of the Redeemer, as I have already. 
had occasion to observe, seems to have been a 
mere Cerinthian. Epiphanius and Irenzeus say,. 
that he held the Cerinthian doctrine of a union of 
Jesus with a superangelic being. The Cerinthian 
doctrine was,—that this union commenced at our 
Lord’s baptism; was interrupted during the cru- 
cifixion, and at the time of our Lord’s interment, 
but restored again after his resurrection; and be- 
ing restored, it rendered the man Jesus an object 
of divine honours. As Epiphanius says in gene- 
ral of Ebion, that he held the Cerinthian doctrine 
concerning Christ, without specifying parts that he 
received, and parts that he rejected; the proba- 
bility is, that he received the whole; and of con- 
sequence, that he worshipped Christ as a deified. 
man, notwithstanding that he denied his original 
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divinity. This supposition of mine hath, you see, 
a probability of its own; which is quite distinct 
from that which accrues to it from its use in re- 
conciling Eusebius with the historian that he 
quotes; and is founded on the acknowledged. 
agreement of Ebion with Cerinthus. 


6. For my other supposition, that Theodotus 
might be the first person who taught the Uni- 
tarian doctrine at Rome, you think it highly im- 
probable, “ because Tertullian says, that in his 
time the Unitarians were the greater part of be- 
hevers.”* At Rome therefore, “ where there was 
a conflux of all religions, and of all sects,’ the 
probability is little, that there should be no Uni- 
tarians. Sir, I will grant—I am liberal, I am 
sure, in my concessions—I will grant, that Rome 
swarmed with Unitarians in the time of Tertul- 
lian. Not for the reason which you assign; that 
Tertullian says, the Unitarians were the majority, 
of believers. For this Tertullian hath not said; 
with whatever confidence you may ascribe to him 
the dreams of Zuicker and his credulous disciples. 
I must take the liberty to say, Sir, that a man 
ought to be accomplished in ancient learning, 
who thinks he may escape, with impunity, and, 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 103.—See also p. 121; and Se- 
@ond Letters, p. 71. 
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without detection, in the attempt to brow-beat 
the world with a peremptory and reiterated allega- 
tion of testimonies that exist not. But, Sir, al- 
though I deny that Tertullian says, that the Uni- 
tarians were in his time the majority of believers; 
yet I will grant, that they were numerous at 
Rome in the time of Tertullian. I profess I know — 
not how numerous, or how few they were. But 
to shew the strength of my cause, since you are 
pleased to have it so, let them be numerous. How 
will their numbers affect. my supposition, that 
‘Theodotus was the first person who at Reme 
taught the Unitarian doctrine? Might not this 
be, although the Unitarians swarmed at Rome in 
the time of Tertullian ? Believe me, Sir, it well 
might be; for the times of Tertullian were the 
very times of Theodotus. About the year of our 
Lord 185, Tertullian embraced Christianity. A- 
bout the year of our Lord 190, came Theodotus 
the apostate, the tanner of Byzantium, preaching 
at Rome the doctrine of antichrist. 


7. My learned ally has a third conjecture for 
the reconciling of Eusebius and his author. It is 
by no means necessary to our argument, that 
either of my suppositions, or that his, or that any 
particular conjecture which may be made upon 
the subject, should be brought to a certainty. You 
tax Eusebius with want of candour and consis- 
tency. The charge rests upon an assumption, that 


\ 
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what Eusebius relates of the antiquity of the 
Ebionites, and what his author affirms of the first 
assertion of our Lord’s mere humanity, by Theo- 
dotus, cannot be interpreted but in contradictory 
senses. If we have shewn, by a variety of pro- 
bable conjectures, that the two assertions admit 
consistent interpretations, that each may be true 
in the sense in which each writer understood 


himself, without contradiction of the other, 


the whole evidence of your accusation is demo- 
lished, and the charge of temerity and presump- 
tion lies heavy on yourself for an attack, which 
you cannot support with proof, upon the charac- 
ter of a graye and respectable historian. — 


I am, &e, 
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LETTER FIFTEENTH. 


In Repiy to Dr Priestley’s seventh—The metaphysical difficul- 
ties stated by Dr Priestley, neither new nor unanswerable. 
Difficulties short of a contradiction no objection to a revealed 
doctrine.— Difficulties in the Arian and Socinian doctrine.— 
The Father not the sole object of worship—Our Lord, in 
what sense an image of the invisible God, and the first-born of 
every creature—Not the design of the evangelists to deliver 
a system of fundamental principles-—The doctrine of the 
Trinity rests on the general tenor of the sacred writings.— The 
inference, that Christ ts not God, because the apostles often 
speak of him as man, invalid—The inference, from the 

manner in which he sometimes speaks of himself, invalid.— 
The Athanasians of the last age no Tritheists. 


DEAR SIR, 


Arter the declaration which I have made, that 
1 will not enter into a regular controversy with 
you, upon the subject of the Trinity, you will not 
wonder, if you receive only a general reply to 
some parts of your seventh letter. . A particular 
answer to the several objections which it contains, 
would lead me into metaphysical disquisitions, 
which I wish to decline, because in that subject I 
forsee that we should want common principles 
and a common language. The questions which 
you propose in the second and the fourth sections 
of this letter, are not new, and have been answer- 
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ed. But if they were unanswerable, what would _ 
be the inference? The inference would only be, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity hath its difficul- 
ties. And is it possible, that any doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of the Deity, should be without 
its difficulties ? When the infinite distance is con- 
sidered between man and his Maker, it seems 
reasonable to presume, that there must be mys- 
teries, far above the reach of the human under- 
standing, both in the nature of God, and in the 
plan of his government; that the fullest discovery 
that could be made, of God and of his. ways, to 
the human intellect, must be imperfect; because, 
however perfect in itself, it could be but imper- 
fectly apprehended. No difficulties, therefore, 
short of a contradiction, can be allowed to consti- 
tute an objection to a doctrine claiming divine 
original. On the contrary, it should rather seem, 
that to involve difficulties, must be one character- 
istic of a divine revelation; and its greatest diffi- 
culties may reasonably be expected to lie in those 
parts, which immediately respect the nature of 
God, and the manner of his existence. If you 
would suppose the contrary, if you would insist 
that a divine revelation, being intended for the 
general information of mankind, must be perspi- 
cuous and free from difficulty; I would ask, is 
Christianity clear of difficulties in any of the Uni- 
darian schemes; hath the Arian hypothesis no 
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difficulty, when it ascribes both the first forma- 
tion and the perpetual government of the uni- 
verse, not to the Deity, but to an inferior being ? 
Can any power or wisdom, less than the supreme, 
be a sufficient ground for the trust we are re- 
quired to place in Providence? Make the wisdom 
and the power of our ruler what you please ; still 
upon the Arian principle, it is the wisdom and the 
power of a creature. Where then will be the 
certainty, that the evil, which we find in the 
world, hath not crept in through some imperfec- 
tion in the original contrivance, or in the present 
management? since every intellect, below the 
first, may be liable to error, and any power, short 
of the supreme, may be inadequate to purposes of 
acertain magnitude. But if evil may have thus 
crept in, what assurance, can we have, that it will 
ever be extirpated? In the Socinian scheme, is it 
no difficulty, that the capacity of a mere man 
should contain that wisdom, by which God made 
the universe ? Whatever is meant by the Word in 
St John’s gospel, it is the same Word of which 
the evangelist says, that all things were made by 
it, and that it was itself made flesh. If this Word 
be the Divine attribute Wisdom; then that attri-. 
bute, in the degree which was equal to the forma- 
tion of the universe, in this view of the Scripture 
doctrine, was conveyed entire into the mind of a 
Mere man, the son of a Jewish carpenter. A much 
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| greater difficulty, in my apprehension, than any 
that is to be found in the Catholic faith.* 


2. In the third section of your seventh letter, 
you build an argument for the sole deity of the 
Father, upon an assumption that he is the sole 
object of worship. To this argument I have re- 
plied.t I deny the assumption. I cite the ex- 
ample of St Stephen, whose last act of worship 
was addressed to Christ. You allege, on the 


* In reply to this, Dr Priestley says to me, in the thirteenth 
of his Second Letters, sec. 3. “ Pray, Sir, what Socinian ever 
maintained, that the Divine attribute Wisdom, in the degree 
which was equal to the formation of the universe, was conveyed 
entire into the mind of Jesus Christ.” I say, that St John 
maintains it, if St John was, what Dr Priestley believes him to 
have been, a Socinian. It is maintained in the beginning of St 
John’s gospel, if the evangelist’s words be expounded in the true 
sense by: the Unitarians. The Word, which was with God from 
the beginning, according to St John, was made flesh. If the 
Word, which was made flesh, was not the same Word which 
was in the beginning with God, by which all things were made, 
there is no meaning in the evangelist’s words, literal or figura- 
tive. The Word’s being made flesh, according to the Socinians, 
was only a communication of the word to the mind of Christ. 
What was communicated to the mind of Christ? That Word 
which was from the beginning, which made the world. Dr 
Priestley says, this is more than the Unitarians believe. « What 
we believe is that a poriton only of the same wisdom, which 
formed the universe, was communicated to Christ.” It may be 
so. Far be it from me to tax Dr Priestley, or his brethren, 
with a larger faith than they profess. But if they believe no 
more than Dr Priestley in this passage acknowledges, they be- 
lieve much less than St John asserts in the most reduced sense 
of his expressions. 


+ Letter XI, 
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other side, the example of our Saviour, who him- 
self prayed to the Father; the authority of Ori- 
gen; and I know not what early and universal 
practice. I reply, that our Saviour, as a man, 
owed worship to the Father. I maintain, that 
neither the authority of Origen, nor any univer- 
sal practice of a later age, can outweigh the ex- 
ample of St Stephen, were it single; much less 
supported as it is by other examples of equal 
weight. The worship addressed to Christ by St 
Stephen, and the apostles, either proves the divi- 
nity of Christ, or it justifies the worship of the 
saints and martyrs in the Roman church; and 
they who live in countries, where the papal super- 
stition is established, may, without scruple, invo- 
cate St Michael, St Raphael, St Abel, St Abra- 
ham, St Stephen, St Sebastian, and all the saints, 
angelic, and human, Jewish, and ale of the 
Roman calendar. 


3. The text of St Paul (Col. 1. 15.) was pro- 
duced by me,* not as the most explicit assertion 
that may be found in Scripture, of our Lord’s di- 
vinity; but as an explicit assertion, that he is at 
least something much more than man, and that 
the universe was made by him. If the dignity of 
his nature were mentioned only in this single pas- 


* See Charge, p. 15. 
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sage, or were no where described by higher titles 
than those which the apostle uses here, “the 
image of the invisible God, and the first-born of 
every creature,” divinity might seem more than is 
implied in them. But when we recollect the 
stronger expressions, which occur in other places ; 
in particular, St Paul’s assertion, that he was 
originally in the form of God, of which he emp- 
tied himself to take the form of a servant, 2. e. 
of a man; and when to all other proofs of the 
high dignity of his nature, we add St John’s ex- 
plicit doctrine of his eternity and Godhead; it 
must be very evident, that it could not be the in- 
tention of St Paul, in this passage, to sink the Son 
of God into the rank of a creature, or to separate 
him from the Divine nature. ‘The force of St 
Paul’s description in both its branches, lies rather 
in the adjectives, invisible and first-born, than in 
the substantives, amage and creature. The first 
branch of the description, that “ he is the image 
of the invisible God,” points to a circumstance, 
‘upon which the early fathers dwell, as one of the 
principal personal distinctions: that it is in the 
person only of the Son, that the glory of the God- 
head can be rendered visible. or God, in the 
person of the Father, no man hath seen at any ~ 
time.* ‘The Son is therefore an image of the In- 


es 


* John i. 183; and vi. 46. 
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visible Deity ; not as a likeness formed in a dis- 
tinct substance, but as he, who in every instance 
of an immediate intercourse between God and 
man, hath been the appearing person.* The se- 
cond branch of the description, holds out a distinc- 
tion between birth and creation, which implies 
that the Son’s existence is dependent on the 
Father’s, in some other manner than that in 
which any creature’s existence is dependent on 
its Maker’s. You must know, that the words in 
the original text, xpliloxes raons dows, are equivalent 
to these: 6 TEX vets po LONG xlicewe, he who was born or 
begotten before any creation, or before any thing 
was made. It is observable, says Dr Clarke, 
that St Paul does not here call our Saviour zgulou 
rise waons xhoewe, the first created of all creatures, but 
weuldlowoy mang cows, the first-born of every creature ; 
the first begotten before all creatures.” 


4. I allow, that “ there is nothing that can be 
called an account of the divine nature of Christ, 
in the gospels of St Matthew, St Mark, or St 
Luke.”’+ But every one of the gospels abounds 
with passages, in which it is so evidently implied, 


eZ wage of the invisible God. << A lively description of 
the person of Christ ; whereby we understand, that in him only 
God sheweth himself to be seen.” Marginal note, in Barker's 
quarto Bible, 1599. : 

+ Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 91. 
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that no room is left to-doubt, that the four evan- 
gelists had but one opinion upon the subject. I 
cannot admit your position, that “ each of the 
gospels was intended to be a sufficient instruction 
in the fundamental principles of the doctrine of 
Christianity.”* Nothing seems to have been less 
the intention of any of the evangelists, than to com- 
pose a system of fundamental principles. Instruc- 
tion in fundamentals, in that age, was orally deli- 
vered. The general design of the evangelists, 
seems to have been nothing more, than to deliver in 
writing a simple, unembellished narrative of our 
Lord’s principal miracles; to record the occurren- 
ces and actions of his life, which went immediate- 
ly to the completion of the ancient prophecies, or 
to the execution of the scheme of man’s redemp-' 
tion; and to register the most interesting maxims 
of religion and morality, which were contained 
in his discourses. The principles of the Christian 
religion, are to be collected neither from a single 
gospel, nor from all the four gospels; nor from 
the four gospels, with the acts and the epistles; 
but from the whole code ef revelation, consisting 
of the canonical beoks of the Old and New Tes- 
tament: and for any article of faith, the authority 
of a single writer, where it is express and une- 
quivocal, is sufficient. Had St Paul related what 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 91. 
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he saw in the third heaven, J hope, Sir, you would 
have given him implicit credit, although the truth 
of the narrative must have rested on his single 
testimony. | 


5. I cannot however grant, that the general 
tenor of Scripture, supposes not such a Trinity, as 
I contend for.* I contend, that your doctrine is 
what stands upon particular texts; while the Ca- 
tholic faith, is supported by the general tenor of 
the sacred writings, and by the consent of those 
writings, in many parts, with an universal tradi- 
tion of unexplored antiquity. | 


6. You ask me, “ why the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, if it be a truth, was not taught as explicitly 
in the New Testament, as the doctrine of the Di- 
vine unity both in Old and New ?”{ And you 
say, that many passages in Scripture inculcate the 
doctrine of the Divine unity, in the clearest and 
strongest manner.”{ Be pleased, Sir, to produce 
one of the many. I know of no doctrine of the 
Divine unity, taught either in the Old ‘Testament 
or in the New, but the doctrine, that Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, is the one true God, in opposi- 
tion to the variety of imaginary gods worshipped 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 87. 
+ Ibid. p. 92. { Ibid. p. 98. 
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by the heathen.* Concerning the metaphysical 
unity of the Divine nature, the Scriptures are si- 
lent; except that by discovering a Trinity of per- 
sons, they teach clearly what the unity is not; 
namely, that it is not personal. If you imagine, 
that the absolute unity of the Divine substance, is 
“more easy to be explained than the Trinity, let 
me intreat you, Sir, to read the Parmenides. It 
is indeed in Plato’s school, if any where, that a 
man’s eyes are likely to be opened to his own ig- 
norance. Read the Parmenides—you will then 
perhaps perceive, that that unity, which must be 
the foundation of all being, is itself of all things 
the most mysterious and incomprehensible. J 
must know more of it than I do, before I can pre- 
tend to perceive, what is so clear to you, that you 
think that I cannot deny it, “ that the doctrine of 
the Trinity looks like an infringement of the 
unity.” 

7. The argument contained in the seventh sec- 
tion of your seventh letter, splits, I think, into 
. three, resting on the three different assumptions. 
‘The apostles both in the book of Acts, and in 
their epistles, usually call Christ a man; therefore 


#7, peasy syote Soy Gueroryery Ever, I e0s KVTIOASOANY THO EMANYeY orcALS 
Seov TIAL 5 meuslor wapesAnParry Isdwsay TesO%ce Euseb. Ece. Theol, 
Bot. Ce 2 

+ Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 92. 
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they knew not that he was God; for the dis- 
covery would have changed their language.* _ 


8. ‘They speak of him as a man, in reasoning ~ 
and argumentation. ‘Therefore he was a man.f 


9. They behaved to him as a man, in their or- 
dinary intercourse with him; therefore they had 
no apprehension that he was God.t 


10. To the two first argument? it is an answer, 
that according to the faith which I defend, Christ 
is truly a man as well as God. It is no wonder 
therefore, that he should be mentioned as a man, 
when nothing in the narrative, or in the argu- 
ment, requires that his divinity should be particu- 
larly brought to view. 


11. To the first argument in particular, it is a 
further answer, that it was the style of all the 
sacred writers, and it is the style of all writers, to 
name things rather after their appearances. than 
their internal forms. ~The tempter you know, in 
the Mosaic history of the fall, is called the ser- 
pent; and is not once mentioned by any other 
name. The three angels, who appeared to Abra- 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 93. ¢ Ibid. 94. | 
+ Ibid. 93, and 94. 
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ham in the form of men, are called men, through- © 
out the story. 


12. To the second argument in particular, it is a 
further answer, that, as the scheme of man’s re- 
demption required the incarnation of the Son of 
God, the apostles would often find it necessary, 
in reasoning upon that scheme, and in argumen- 
tation in defence of it, to insist on his humanity. 

13. The third branch of the argument cannot 
be allowed to have any force at all, even though 
the assumption upoh which it rests should be ad- 
mitted, if we have the authority of the apostles, 
in their writings, for the deity of Christ. The 
most that could be inferred, were the assumption 
true, would be something strange in their conduct; 
and even this might be a hasty inference. The 
singularity of their conduct might disappear, if the 
accounts which they have left of our Lord’s life | 
on earth, and of their attendance upon him, were 
more circumstantial. But the truth is, that the 
foundations of this argument are unsound. It 
may be gathered from the evangelical history, im- 
perfect as it is, that the behaviour of the apostles 
to our Lord during his life, possessed as they were 
with an imperfect wavering belief in him as the 
Messiah, and with indistinct notions of the Mes- 
siah’s divinity, was the natural behaviour of men | 


under these impressions. They treat him upon 
| si Oe 
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all occasions with a very distant reserve: some- 
times they invoke him as a deity; as St Peter, 
when he was sinking in the sea, and all the dis- 
ciples in the storm. If the angels Michael or Ga- 
briel should come and live among us, in the man- 
ner which you suppose,* I think we should soon 
lose our habitual recollection of their angelic na- 
ture. It would be only occasionally awaked by 
extraordinary incidents. This at least would be 
the case, if they mixed with us upon an even foot- 
ing, without assuming any badges of distinction, 
wearing a common garb, partaking of our lodging 
and of our board, suffering’ in the same degree 
with ourselves from hunger and fatigue, and seek- 
ing the same refreshments. ‘The wonder would 
be, if angels, in this disguise, met with any other 
respect, than that which dignity of character com- 
mands, with something of occasional homage, when 
their miraculous help was needed. ‘This was the 
respect which our Lord met with from his follow- 
ers. You say, “ he could not divest himself of 
his superior and proper nature :”+ but St Paul says 
quite the contrary,—that he emptied himself, and. 
assumed a form, which set out of sight the trans- 
cendent dignity of his nature, and deprived him 
of the homage due to it. The scheme of man’s 
redemption required this humiliation, which made 


* Letters to Dr. Horsley, p. 94. Qe. FAT. p24, 
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a part of the sufferings by which our guilt was to 
be atoned. : 


14, In the eighth section of this seventh letter, 
you argue against our Lord’s divinity, from “ the 
manner in which he speaks of the power by which 
he worked miracles, as not his own, but the Fa- 
ther’s ;°* and from the manner in which he speaks 
of himself, saying, My Father as greater than I. 
If from such expressions, you would be content 
to infer, that the Almighty Father is indeed the 
fountain and the centre of divinity; and that the 
equality of Godhead _is to be understood, with some 
mysterious subordination of the Son, to the Fa- 
ther; you would have the concurrence of the an- 
cient fathers, and of many advocates of the true 
faith, in all ages. If you would infer any other 
inferiority, than what is necessarily implied in the 
relation of a Son, some of the very passages to 
which you allude, will serve to your confutation. 
Such are those sayings of our Lord, recorded in 
St John’s gospel, that “the Son can do nothing 
of himself +—the word which you hear, is not 
mine, but the Father’s which sent met the: 
Father which dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.”) Refer the expressions to the context, 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 95. + John v. 19. 
+ John xiv. 24. § Ibid. xiv. 10. 
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and it will appear, that, with something of a sus 
‘bordination on the part of the Son, they assert the 
most perfect identity of nature, the most entire 
- unity of will, and consent of intellect, and an in- 
cessant co-operation in the exertion of common 
powers to a common purpose. You are, Sir, very 
positive im the assertion, that Dr Waterland in 
particular, and all the strict Athanasians of the 
last age, maintained, “ that the ‘Trinity consists 
of three persons, all truly independent of each 
other.”* Upon this opition, which you ascribe to 
the strict Athanasians, you remark in your His- 
tory,+ that to make three proper distinct persons, 
independent of each other, is to make three dis- 
tinct gods. I concur with you in this remark, in 
which you have been anticipated by the Roman 
| Dionysius; whose judgment you know, upon cer- 
tain persons of his own time, who, in their zeal 
against Sabellius, ran into this error, “ is quoted 
with approbation by Athanasius himself.”{ But, 
Sir, I deny of Dr Waterland in particular, and of 
the strict Athanasians of the last age in general, 
that they fall justly mayer this censure. 


15. Bishop Bull, in his defence of the Nicene 
faith, spends a whole chapter, and a very long 


a 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 80. t+ Vol. i. p. 147. 
{ See Dr Pnestiey’s Hist. vol. i. p. 65; and ibe first-of these 
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chapter it is, upon the subject of the Son’s subor- 
dination; which he maintains to be as much a 
branch of the true faith, as the doctrine of the 
Son’s eternity or consubstantiality. 


16. The same thing is asserted by Bishop Pear- 
son, in his exposition of the apostles’ creed. He 
observes, that “ in the very name of Father there 
is something of eminence, which is not in that of | 
Son; and something of priority we must ascribe 
unto the first, in respect.of the second person,”* 
We must not therefore so far endeavour to 
involve ourselves in the darkness of this mystery, - 
as to deny that glory which is clearly due unto 
the Father—he is God, not of any other, but of 
himself ;-——there is no other person who is God, 
but is God of him. It is no diminution of the Son 
to say, he is from another—but it were a diminu- 
tion of the Father to speak so of him; and there 
must be some pre-eminence, where there is a place 
for derogation.—The first person is a Vather in- 
deed, by reason of his Sori, but he. is not God by 
reason of him; whereas the Son is not only Son 
in regard of the Father, but also God, by reason ° 
of the same.”+ Upon this pre-eminence of the 
Father, the learned bishop founds the congruity 
of the Divine mission;{ and he maintains, that 
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“ the dignity of the Father appears from the order 
of persons in the blessed Trinity, of which he ts 
undoubtedly the first. Although in some passa- 
ges of the apostolical discourses, the Son may be 
first named and in others the Holy Ghost 
precede the Son———-yet where the three persons 
are barely enumerated, and delivered unto us as 
the rule of faith, there that order is observed 
which is proper to them this order hath been 
perpetuated in all confessions of faith, and is for 
ever to be inviolably observed.”* And this order 
being so generally acknowledged by the fathers, 
the bishop remarks in a note, that “ when we read 
in the Athanasian creed, that in this L'rinity none 
is afore or after other, we must understand the 
negation of the priority of perfection or time.” + 


17. To the same purpose the learned Mr Wil- 
liam Stephens, author of some able discourses on 
- the Trinity, in his sermon On the Eternal Genera- 
ition of the Son of God, preached before the uni- - 
versity of Oxford, August 5th, 1722, affirms, that 
“on the communication of the Godhead from the 
Father to the Son—is founded and established. all 
that subordination which we assert among the 
persons of the Trinity.” He adds, that “ unless 
some subordination be maintained, we run into 


* Pearson on the creed, p. 37. + Tbid. 
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Tritheism.” For he agrees with you and me, that 
*‘ three co-ordinate persons would be manifestly 
three gods.” | 


18. The same sentiments are acknowledged by 
Dr Waterland, in his commentary on the Athana- 
sian creed. “* When it is said, none is afore or after 
other, we are not to understand it of order; for 
the Father is first, the Son second, the Holy 
Ghost third in order. Neither are we to under- 
stand it of office; for the Father is supreme in of- 
fice, while the Son and Holy Ghost condescend 
to inferior offices. But we are to understand it, 
as the creed itself explains it, of duration and dig- 
nity.”* gene 


i9. From these passages it appears, that you 
misrepresent the strict Athanasians of the last 
age, when you charge them with asserting such a 
separation and independence of the three persons, 
as would amount to Tritheism: and you misre- 
present me, when you insinuate, that I would set 
the three persons at a greater distance, than the 
Athanasians of the last age allowed. I maintain 
that the Three Persons are one Being; One by 
mutual relation, indissoluble connexion, and gra- 
dual subordination; so strictly One, that any in- 


os 
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dividual thing, in the whole world of matter and 
of spirit, presents but a faint shadow of their unity. 
I maintain, that each person by himself is God; 
because each possesses fully every attribute of the 
Divine nature. But I maintain, that these persons 
are all included in the very idea of a God; and 
that for that reason, as well as for the identity of 
the attributes in each, it were impious and absurd 
_ to say, there are three Gods. For to say there 
are three Gods, were to say there are three Fa- 
thers, three Sons, and three Holy Ghosts. I main- 
tain the equality of the three persons in all the 
attributes of the Divine nature. I maintain their 
equality in rank and authority, with respect to all. 
created things, whatever relations or differences 
may subsist between themselves. Differences there 
must be, lest we confound the persons, which was 
the error of Sabellius. But the differences can 
only consist in the personal properties, lest we di- 
vide the substance, and make a plurality of inde- 
pendent gods. It will not put me out of conceit 
with the arguments, which I have brought to sup- 
port these sacred truths, or with the illustrations 
which I have attempted, that you pronounce them 
equal in absurdity to any thing in the Jewish ca- 
bala,* (of which I suspect you hardly know enough 
to judge with certainty of this pretended resem- 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p, 80, 
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blance,) or that you imagine, when you read me, 
that you are reading Peter Lombard, Thomas 
Aquinas, or Duns Scotus.* Perhaps, Sir, though 
a Protestant divine, I may sometimes condescend 
to look into the Summa,{ and may be less morti- 
fied, than you conceive, with this comparison. « It 
was well meant however, and is one of those ge- 
neral depreciatory insinuations, which are apt to 
catch the vulgar, and may serve the purpose of a 
reply, upon any occasion, when a real reply is not 
to be framed. | 
-T am, &c. 


* Letters to Dr Hor sley, p. 99. 


t no Protestant, I imagine, will ever think it worth 
his while to read many sections in that work—the Summa. 


Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 119. 
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LETTER SIXTEENTH. 


: - ih 
The Unitarian doctrine not well calculated for the conversion of 
Jews, Mahometans, or Infidels, of any description. 


DEAR SIR, , 
You express in your history, and in your letters 
to me, a very charitable anxiety about Jews, Ma- 
hometans, and Infidels. It is one of your great 
objections to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it is, 
as you conceive, an obstruction to their conver- 
sion; which you think might be speedily effected, 
by reducing Christianity to the Unitarian creed. 
My notion is, that it is our duty to adhere to the 
letter of the gospel; and to leave it to God to 
open the eyes of Jews, Mahometans, and Infidels, 
in his own time, and in his own way. Your de- 
vice of bringing them to believe Christianity, by 
giving the name of Christianity to what they al- 
ready believe, in principle exactly resembles. the 
stratagem of a certain missionary of the Jesuits, 
of whom I have somewhere read; who, in his zeal 
for the conversion of an Indian chief, on. whom 
the sublimity of the doctrine of the gospel, and 
the purity of its moral precepts, made little im- 
pression, told him,—that Christ had been a valiant 
and successful warrior, who, in the space of three 
years, scalped men, women, and children, without. 
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number. The savage was well-disposed to become 
a disciple of such a master—He was baptized, 
with his whole tribe, and the Jesuit gloried in his 
numerous converts. 


2. Pardon me, Sir, if I express a doubt, whe- 
ther your stratagem promise equal success. For 
the Jews, whenever they begin to open their eyes 
to the evidences of our Saviour’s mission, they will 
still be apt to consider the New Testament in 
connexion with the Old. They will look for an 
agreement, in principle at least, between ‘the 
gospel and the law. When they accept the Chris-_ 
tian doctrine, it will be as a later and a fuller 
discovery. They will reject it, if they conceive it 
to be contradictory to the patriarchal and the 
Mosaic revelations. Successive discoveries of di- 
vine truth may differ, they will say, in fullness 
and perspicuity ; but in principle they must. har- 
monize, as parts of one system. They will retain 
some veneration for their traditional doctrines ; 
and in their most ancient Targums, as well as in 
allusions in their sacred books, they will find the 
notion of one Godhead in a Trinity of persons ; 
and they will perceive, that it was in contradic- 
tion to the Christians,. that their later rabbin 
abandoned the notions of their forefathers. The 
Unitarian scheme of Christianity, is the last there- 
fore, to which the Jews are likely to be converted, 
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as it is the most at enmity with their ancient 
faith. 


8. With the Mahometans indeed, your pros- 
pects may seem more promising; as the whole 
difference between you and them seems very in- 
considerable. The true Mussulman believes as 
much, or rather more of Christ, than the Unita- 
-rlan requires to be believed ; and though the Uni- 
tarians have not yet recognised the divine mission 
of Mahomet, there is good ground to think, they 
will not long stand out.* In Unitarian writings 
of the last century, it is allowed of Mahomet, 
that he had no other design than to restore the 
belief of the unity of God—of his religion, that it 
was not meant for a new religion, but for a resti- 
tution of the true intent of the Christian—-of the 
grand prevalence of the Mahometan religion, that 
it hath been owing, not to force and the sword, 
but to that one truth contained in the Alcoran, 


* Dr Priestley, in his Second Letters, p. 163, wittily re~. 
marks, “ that I might almost as well assert that all the Unita- 
rians in England are already so far Mahometans, that, to my 
certain knowledge, they are actually circumcised.” * Upon this 
occasion I cannot but remind him, of what~ history records of 
an elder brother of our modern Unitarians. In the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, Adam Neuser, pastor of the church of 
Heidelberg, the first, or among the first propagators of the So- 
cinian heresy in the Palatinate, began in. Socinianism, and fi- 
nished his career with turning Mahometan, and submitting to 
circumcision, at Constantinople. 
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the unity of God. With these friendly disposi- 
tions towards each other, it should seem that the 
Mahometan and the Unitarian might easily be 
brought to agree. But the experiment hath been 
very seriously tried, without any event answer- 
able to the expectation. You may not know it, 
Sir, but so it was,—that in the reign of Charles the 
Second, a negociation was regularly opened, on 
the part of our English Unitarians, with his ex- 
cellency Ameth Ben Ameth, ambassador of the 
emperor of Morocco at the British court, in order 
to form an alliance with the Mahometan prince, 
for the more effectual propagation of the Unita- 
tian principles. ‘The two Unitarian divines, who 
undertook this singular treaty, address the am- 
bassador and the Mussulmen of his suite, as “ vo- 
taries and™fellow-worshippers of the sole supreme 
Deity.” They return thanks to God, that he 
hath preserved the emperor of Morocco, and his 
subjects, in the excellent knowledge of one only 
sovereign God, who hath no distinction nor plu- 
rality of persons; and in many other wholesome 
doctrines. They say, that they, with their pens, 
defend the faith of one supreme God, and that 
God raised up Mahomet to do the same with the 
sword, as a scourge on idolizing Christians. They 
therefore style themselves the fellow-champions, 
with the Mahometans, for these truths. They 
offer their assistance, to purge the Alcoran of cer- 
tain corruptions and interpolations; which, after 
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the death-of Mahomet, had crept into his papers, 
of which the Alcoran was composed. For of Ma- 
homet they think too highly, to suppose that he 
could be guilty of the many repugnancies, which 
are to be found in the writings that go under his 
name. This work they declare themselves will- 
ing to undertake for the vindication of Mahomet’s 
glory. They intimate, that the corrections, which 
they would propose, would render the Alcoran 
more consistent, not with itself only, but with the » 
gospel of Christ; of which they say Mahomet 
pretended to be but a preacher. ‘They tell the 
ambassador, that the Unitarian Christians are a 
great and considerable people. ‘To give weight. 
to the assertion, they enumerate the heresiarchs 
of all ages who have opposed the Trinity, from 
Paulus Samosatensis, down to Faustus Socinus, 
and the leaders of the Polonian fraternity: they ce- 
lebrate the modern tribes of Arianizing Christians, 
as assertors of the proper unity of God: and they 
close the honourable list, with the Mahometans 
themselves. “ All these (they say) maintain the 
faith of one—God. And why should we forget 
to add you Mahometans, who also consent with 
us in the belief of one only supreme Deity.” Such 
is the substance of a letter, which they presented 
to the ambassador, with some Latin manuscripts 
respecting the differences between Christianity 
and the Mahometan religion, and containing an 
ample detail of the Unitarian tenets. They ap- 
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ply to the Mussulman as to a peson of “ known 
discernment “in spiritual and sublime matters ;” 
and they intreat him to communicate the import 


of their manuscripts to the consideration of the 


fittest persons of his countrymen. ‘This singular 
epistle may be seen entire, in Dr Leslie’s Socinian 
Controversy Discussed. An hundred years are al- 
most elapsed, since these overtures were made to 
the Moor; and as no effect hath yet followed, it 
should seem, that the conversion of the Mahome- 
tans to the Unitarian Christianity, is as unlikely 
as that of the Jews. 


4, For the unbelievers, Sir, Mr Gibbon, as you 
seem yourself to intimate, hath given you but 
slender hopes.* Unbelievers indeed are of two 
descriptions. ‘The sober Deists; who, rejecting 
revelation, acknowledge however the obligations 
of morality; believe a Providence; and expect a 
future retribution: and the Atheists; who have 
neither hope nor fear beyond the present life; 
deny the Providence of God; and doubt at least 
of his existence. 

5. Infidels of the first description will hardly 
become your disciples, because you have nothing 


% ¢e 


, Mr Gibbon has absolutely declined to discuss 
with me, as I proposed to him, the historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity.” Preface to Reply to Monthly Review, for June, p. 8. 


ee 
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to teach them, but what they think they know. 
«‘ We think, they will say, no less reverently than 
you of the moral attributes of God. Upon our 
notions of his attributes we build an expectation 
of a future existence; and we look for a lot of 
happiness or misery, in our future life, according 
to our deserts in this. The whole difference be- 
tween you and us is this: that we believe the 
same things upon different evidence; you, upon 
the testimony of a man, who, you say, was raised 
up to preach these truths: we, upon the evidence 
of reason; which we think a higher evidence than 
any human testimony. We think that a revela- 
tion is pretended with a very ill grace, when no- 
thing hath been actually revealed. Revelation is 
discovery. The doctrines of a God, a Provi- 
dence, and a future state were known to the Jews 
-before Christ; tothe patriarchs before Moses; 
they have been known to thinking men in all 
ages: and there can be no place for discovery, 
where there hath been no concealment.” If you — 
would say, that the end of revelation is, to extend 
to all mankind that useful knowledge, which 
must otherwise have been enjoyed but by a few; 
to convey information by testimony to those who 
are incapable of informing themselves by abstract 
reasoning ; that the gospel is therefore a revela- 
tion, because to the bulk of mankind it is a dis- 
covery, and a discovery of sufficient importance to 
- claim a divine original: they will reply, that 
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whatever weight this argument might carry, if it 
were urged by those who take the Scriptures in 
their literal meaning, and conceive that the reve- 
lation is conveyed in a plain undisguised langu- 


age; it is a feeble weapon in the hand of an Uni- . 


tarian. ‘* If your method of interpretation be the 
true one, the first preachers of Christianity, they 
will say, differed not. from other moralists, other- 
wise than by the wonderful obscurity of their 
language, and the air of mystery which they have 
contrived to throw over the simplest truths. Their 
enigmatic language is as little adapted to popu- 
lar apprehension, as the abstruse reasonings of 
philosophers. ‘The success of their doctrine hath 
been such, as might have been well foreseen. 
They were studious of obscurity—they have attain- 
ed their end. ‘They have been misunderstood by 
a great majority of their followers, for almost two 
thousand years. They professed to teach the pure 
worship of the true God. The language, in which 
they conveyed their doctrine, hath been the means 
of introducing the grossest idolatry. We will not 
trust ourselves to such dangerous guides, who, as 
you expound their writings, never spake upon the 
most interesting subjects, without Beure and equi- 
vocation.” 


6. For the Atheistic infidels, who are in the 
first place to He convinced of the existence of a 


Deity; your doctrine, that there is no mind ‘in 
- r U bi 
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man, but what results from the organization of 
the brain, will never lead them to conclude, that 
mind is older than body, in the universe. ‘“ You 
would persuade me, the Atheist will say, that 
there is an higher intellect than mine, the cause 
of all things. But if intellect in me be the result 
of motion, why not in any other intelligent ? You 
only confirm my incredulity, and multiply my 
doubts. You make me doubt of my own intel- 
lect, while you would account for its production ; 
and you confirm the suspicion, which I have long 
entertained, that the material world is older than 
its supposed maker: that mind, if indeed such a 
thing exist, hath lke ail other things started 
spontaneously from a corporeal chaos; and, in- 
stead of being the first cause and the governing 
principle, is the youngest of all nature’s produc- 
tions.” Your principle that death is an utter ex- 
tinction of the man, your Atheistical pupil will 
easily admit. But it is little likely to awaken | 
him to the hope of a future existence. The hope 
which you hold out of a resurrection, he will tell 
you, is no hope at all, even admitting that. the 
evidence of the thing could, upon your principles, 
be indisputable. ‘The atoms which compose me, 
your Atheist will say, may indeed have composed 
aman before, and may again. But me they will 
never more compose, when once the present me 
is dissipated. I have no recollection of a former, 
and no concern about a future self. 
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Et nunc nihil ad nos de nobis attinet, anté 
Qui fuimus ; nec jam de illis nos afficit angor, 
- Quos de materia nostra nova proferet etas. .. 


POOLE SOTO EECA SOE SOL SEN SEHD ESOL SESS OF SOOO DES S9OEIOOSSEUO OOOO SO0S9OR9H 


Inter enim jecta est vitdi pausa, vageque 
Decrarunt passim motus ab sensibus omnes.” 


7. It should seem, Sir, that your doctrines are 
ill calculated for the conversion of Jews or Infi- 
dels. Upon the Mahometans, their efficacy hath 
been tried without success. ‘The Unitarians. there- 
fore, are not likely to be the instruments of these 
conversions. 

Tam, &c. 


N.B. The story of the negociation on the part 
of the English Unitarians, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, with the ambassador of the emperor 
of Morocco, Dr Priestley, in the fifteenth of his 
Second Letters, is pleased to treat with great 
contempt, as an invention, that is to say, a lie or 
forgery, of Dr Leslie’s. Fortunately the evidence 
of this extraordinary fact is yet extant in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Among the 
Codices Manuscripts T'enisoniant, is a thin folio, 
marked with the number 673, and entered in the 
catalogue, under the article Socinians, by the title 
of Systema Theologie Sociniance. It contains four 
tracts. The first is the very letter to Ameth Ben 
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Ameth, published by Dr Leslie, written in a very 
fair hand. On the preceding leaf are these re- 
marks. “ These are the original papers, which a 
cabal of Socinians in London offered to present to 
the Embassadour of the King of Fez and Morocco, 
when he was taking leave of England. August 
1682. ‘The said Embassadour refused ‘to receive 
them, after having understood that they concerned 
religion. The agent of the Socinians was Mon- 
sieur Verze. Sir Charles Cottrell, Kn. Mr of the 
Cerem. then present, desired he might have them; 
which was graunted: and he brought them and 
gave them to me, Thomas Tenison, then Vicar of 
St Martin’s in the Fields, Middl. 


The second tract is in Latin, entitled, Epistola 
Ameth Benundula Mahometani ad Aurtacum Prin- 
cipem Comitum Mauritium, ef ad Emmanuelem 
Portugallice Principem. | 


‘The third tract is again in Latin, entitled, Ani- 
madversiones in precedentem Ivpistolam. These 
two tracts are the Latin letter, and the remarks 
of the Unitarian divines upon it, which are men- 
‘ tioned in the English letter to Ameth Ben Ameth, 
and of which Dr Leslie, in his preface, says he 
had seen a printed copy. 


_ The fourth tract I take to be the preface to the 
printed edition, or intended edition. This also is 
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in Latin, and is inscribed T'heognis Irenceus Chris- 
tiano Lectori salutem. 


I do most solemnly aver, that I have this day, 
Jan. 15, 1789, compared the letter to Ameth Ben 
Ameth, as published by Dr Leslie, in his Socinian 
Controversy Discussed, with the manuscript in the 
Archbishop’s Library, and find that the printed 
copy, with the exception of some trivial typogra- 
phical errors, which in no way affect the sense, 
and are such as any reader will discovér and cor- 
rect for himself, is exactly conformable to the ma- 
nuscript, without the omission or addition of a 
single word. I do moreover aver, that the re- 
' marks in the leaf at the beginning of the manu- 
script, giving an account of its contents, and of 
the manner in which these papers came into the 
possession of Dr Tenison, were this same day co- 
pied verbatim from the manuscript, by myself 
upon the spot. 


If Dr Priestley should mistrust my veracity in 
these assertions, (which I think he will not,) I pro- 
mise him that I will at any time use my endea- 
yours to procure him a sight of the manuscript, 
that he may satisfy himself. 
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LETTER SEVENTEENTH. 


The archdeacon takes leave of the controversy, 


DEAR SIR, 


Ir might be but consistent with the pride, which 
you impute to me as a churchman, and with the 
contemptuous ais, which I am apt to give myself 
with respect to dissenters,* were I to close cur 
present correspondence without any notice of your 
animadversions upon that part of my Charge, 
which regards the studies of the younger clergy, 
and what you are pleased to call my terms of » 
communion. It might be a sufficient, and not an 
unbecoming reply, to remind you that I spoke 
ev cathedra, and hold myself accountable for the 
advice which I gave, to no human judicature, ex-. 
cept the Kine, the Metropolitan, and my Diocesan. 
This would indeed be the only answer, which I 
should condescend to give to any one for whom I 
retained not, under all our differences, a very con- 
~siderable degree of personal esteem. But as Dr 
Priestley is my adversary, in some points I could 


* « Tf your pride as a churchman, and the contemptuous alrs 
you give yourself with respect to dissenters, cai Letters te 
Dr Horsley, p. 112. 
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wish to set him right, and in some I desire to ex- 
plain. 


@. If I have any where expressed myself con- 
temptuously, the contempt is not of you, but of 
your argument upon a particular subject, upon 
which I truly think you argue very weakly; and 
of your information upon a point, in which I truly 
think you are ill informed. This hinders not, 
but that I may entertain the respect, which I 
profess, for your learning in other subjects; for 
your abilities in all subjects in which you are 
learned; and a cordial esteem and _ affection for 
the virtues of your character, which I believe to 
be great and amiable. Your attack being made 
upon those parts of the established faith, which 
I conceive to be fundamental principles of. the 
Christian religion, I hold it my duty to shew 
the weakness of your reasoning; to expose your 
insufficiency in these subjects; and to bear my 
testimony aloud against your doctrine. Between 
duty to God and to his church, and respect. for 
man, it were criminal to hesitate. Upon any oc- 
casion, wherein complaisance might be allowed to 
operate, you are the last person, whose feelings I 

would have wounded. 


8. You seem to think that I secretly suspect 
you of artifices, which are incompatible with that 
purity of intention, which I would seem willing 
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to allow.* In vour last pamphlet, you complain 
that I have charged you with several instances of 
gross disingenuity.| I am sensible, that, in these 
letters, you will find more and stronger instances 
of charges, which you will be apt to interpret as 
unfavourably ; and this, I fear, will heighten the 
suspicion which you express, that even the com- 
pliments I sometimes pay you, are ironically 
meant.t 


4, Indeed, Sir, in quoting ancient authors, 
when you have understood the original, which 
in many instances is not the case, you have too 
often been guilty of much reserve and manage- 
ment. ‘This appears in some instances, in which 
you cannot pretend, that your own inadvertency, 
or your printer’s, hath given occasion to unmeri- 
ted imputations. I wish that my complaints upon 
this head had been groundless; but in justice to 
my own cause, I could not suffer unfair quota- 
tions to pass undetected. -I am unwilling to 
draw any conclusion from this unseemly practice, 


against the general probity of your character. 


But you must allow me to lament, that men of 
integrity, in the service of what they think a good 
end, should indulge themselves so freely as they 


os 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 12. 
+ Remarks on Monthly Review, p. 12, note. 
+ Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 110, 


~ 
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- often do, in the use of unjustifiable means. ‘Time 
was when the practice was openly avowed; and 
Origen himself was among its defenders. The. 
art which he recommended, he scrupled not to 
employ. I have produced an instance, in which 
to silence an ‘adversary, he had recourse to the 
wilful and deliberate allegation of a notorious 
falsehood. You have gone no such length as this, 
¥ think you may believe me sincere, when I speak 
respectfully of your worth and integrity, notwith- 
standing that I find occasion to charge you with 
some degree of blame, in a sort in which the great 
character of Origen was more deeply infected. — 
Would God it had been otherwise. Would God 
TI could with truth have boasted, “ To these low 
“arts stooped Origen; but my contemporary, my 
great antagonist, disdains them.” How would it 
have heightened the pride of victory, could I 
have found a fair occasion to be thus the herald 
of'my adversary’s praise ! 


5. 1am not sensible, that I have spoken con- 
temptuously of dissenters in general. A fair and 
consciencious dissent is not the object of con- 
tempt; neither is a petulant hostility against es- | 
tablishments respectable. The praise which I 
give the Church of England, that she is the first. 
in consideration of ali the Protestant churches, is 
no more than liberal dissenters have themselves 
allowed. I have heard, from very good authori- 
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ty, of a conversation that passed between the late 
Dr Chandler, and a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, in which Chandler was a warm ad- 
vocate for the constitution of the Church of 
England, in preference to any of the reformed 
churches. You will remember, that I make the 
learning and the piety of her clergy, of which 
ample monuments are extant, the basis of her 
pre-eminence ; to which, however, another circum- 
stance hath in some degree contributed ; namely, 
that she had the discretion to observe some de- 
cency and moderation, in the business of reform- 
ing. I cannot admit, that mere distance from 
the Church of Rome, is the true standard of puri- 
ty; and when you recollect, how strongly that 
maxim savours of Jack’s spleen against Lord 
Peter, I am apt to think you will regret, that 
such a sentiment should stain your page.* 


6. It is still my opinion, that any young cler- 
gyman who will diligently apply to the course of 
studies, which I took the liberty to recommend, 
may do without Dr Whitby’s Dizsquisitions, or 
Dr Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine.t+ The last trea- 
tise contains indeed a very full collection of the 
texts relating to the Trinity. The compilation 
from the fathers is incomplete; the learned au- 
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* Lstters to Dr Horsley, p. 112. + Ibid. p. 3. 
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thor having carefully selected those passages, 
which, taken by themselves in detachment from 
their contexts, seem favourable to his own opi- 
nions. I will not however deny, that to students 
of a certain description, the book may have its 
use. I myself perhaps owe something to it; 
which, as you recommend it to my particular at- 
tention, it seems incumbent upon me to declare. 
i believe, Sir, that few have thought so much 
upon these subjects, as you and I have done, who 
have not at first wavered. Perhaps nothing but | 
the uneasiness of doubt, added to a just sense of 
the importance of the question, could engage any 
man in the toil of the inquiry. For my own part, 
I shall not hesitate to confess, that I set out with 
great scruples. But the progress of my mind 
hath been the very reverse of yours. It was at 
first my principle, as it is still yours, that all ap- 
pearance of difficulty in the doctrine of the gos- 
pel must arise from misinterpretation; and I was 
fond of the expedient of getting rid of mystery, 
by supposing a figure in the language. The. 
harshness of the figures, which I had sometimes | 
occasion to suppose, and the obvious uncertainty | 
of all.figurative interpretations, scon gave me a 
‘distrust of this method of expounding: and But- 
ler’s Analogy, cured me of the folly of looking for 
nothing mysterious in the true sense of a divine 
revelation. By this.cure I was prepared to be- 
gome an easy convert to the doctrine of atone- 
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ment and satisfaction ; which seemed to furnish in- 
centives to piety, that no other doctrine could sup- 
ply. I soon perceived, how the value of the atone- 
ment was heightened, and what a sublimity accru- 
ed to the whele doctrine of redemption, by the 
notion, clearly conveyed in the Scriptures literally 
taken, of a Redeemer descending from a previous 
state of glory, to become our teacher, and to make 
the expiation. Thus I was brought to a full per- 
suasion of our Lord’s pre-existent dignity. Having 
once admitted his pre-existence in an exalted 
state, I saw the necessity of placing him at the 
head of the creation. “ For a derived pre-exis- 
tent. being, supposed to animate the body of 
Jesus, who is not also the maker of the world, is, 
as you well observe, a mere creature of the ima- 
-gination, whose existence is not to be inferred, - 
with the least colourable pretext from the Scrip- 
ture ?’* since it. is not to be found either in the 
literal, or in the figurative meaning. Not in the 
literal confessedly. Not in the figurative; be- 
cause if the texts, which speak of Christ as the 
maker of the world, admit a figurative construc- 
tion; much more those which refer only to his 
pre-existence.”+ I, thank you, Sir, for expressing 
my own sentiments with so much perspicuity, and 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 84. 
+ Hist. of Corrup. vol. i. p. 146. 
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for proving them with so much evidence. Being 
thus convinced, that our Lord Jesus Christ is in- 
deed the Maker of all things; I found, that I 
could not rest satisfied with the notion, of a Maker | 
of the universe not God. I saw that all the extra- 
vagancies of the Gnostics hung upon that one prin- 
ciple: and I could have little opinion of the truth | 
of a principle, which seemed so big with mischief. 
I then set myself to consider, whether I knew 
enough of the divine unity, to pronounce the 
* ‘Trinity an infringement of.it.”. Upon this point 
the Platonists, whose acquaintance I now began 
to cultivate, soon brought me to a right mind. 
It was in this stage of my inquiries, while I was 
wavering between the Arian tenets in their origi- 
nal extent, and the true faith, that I first opened 
. Dr Clarke's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 1 
sat seriously down to the perusal of the book—I 
rose a firm and decided Trinitarian. And why 
not recommend to others, you will say, a book 
which had so principal a share in your own con- 
version ? I will tell you. It is one of those books, 
which may either instruct or mislead, according — 
to the previous attainments and habits of the stu- 

dent. Iwas much at home in the Greek langu- 
age; I had read the ecclesiastical historians; and 
I had been many years in the habit of thinking 
for myself, upon a variety of subjects, before I 
opened Dr Clarke’s book. ‘There is in most men 
a culpable timidity; you and I perhaps have 
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overcome that general infirmity; but there is in 
most men a culpable timidity, which inclines them 
to be easily overawed by the authority of great 
names: and,,much as we talk of the freedom and 
liberality of thinking and inquiry, it is this slavish 
principle, not, as is pretended, any freedom of 
_ original thought, which makes converts to infide- 
lity and heresy. Fools imagine, that the greatest 
authorities are always on ‘the side of new and 
singular opinions; and that, by adopting them, 
they. get themselves into better company, than 
they have naturally any right to keep: and thus 
they are secretly worshippers of authority, in that 
very act in which they pretend to fly in the face 
of it. They worship private authority, while 
they fly in the face of universal. ‘They deride an 
old and general tradition, because they have not 
sagacity to trace the connexion of its parts, and 
to perceive the force of the entire evidence: and 
while they thus trample on the accumulated au- 
thority of ages, with an idiot simplicity they suf- 
fer themselves to be led by the mere name of 
the writer of the day,—a Bolingbroke, a Voltaire, 
a Gibbon, or a Priestley; as if they thought to 
become wise and learned, by taking a share and 
an interest in the follies, or the party-views, of 
men of abilities and learning. And where a se- 
cret consciousness of ignorance is not accompani- 
ed with the vain ambition of being thought wise ; 
still an undue deference to: private authority, ia 
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prejudice of established opinion, seems to be the 
side upon which, even modest men, are liable to 
err. Insomuch, that every man may be supposed 
to partake of this infirmity, in subjects in which 
he. feels himself unlearned. ‘To those, therefore, 
who are qualified to use Dr Clarke’s book as a 
digest, which, though incomplete, may assist them 
in forming a judgment for themselves; to those 
who can and will turn it to this use, it may be 
serviceable. But they, who from a modest sense 
of their own insufficiency in the learned langu- 
ages, and in ecclesiastical history, may be dispo- 
sed to listen to the opinion of the writer, will be 
more misled by his authority, than they will be 
informed by the compilation. In a word, it is a 
book of which a scholar may make his use; but I 
cannot recommend it to young diyines, in the be- 
ginning of their studies. 


7. In the conclusion of your seventh letter, you 
speak of a certain defence of Bishop Bull’s, of the 
_damnatory clause in the Athanasian creed; of 
which, inasmuch .as.I have recommended the 
writings of Bishop Bull without exception, you 
«‘ presume, you tell me, that I approve.” And to 
correct these expressions, which state as a pre- 
sumption only, or an inference, what might be 
directly proved upon me by my own words, you 
add in a parenthesis, that I have mentioned this 
among the most valuable works of that learned 
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prelate.* Of whatever importance, Sir, I may 
conceive it to be, that the faith which was. first 
delivered to the saints, should be preserved whole 
and undefiled ; whatever I may think of the folly 
and the crime of setting up private judgment for 
the rule of public opinion, in opposition to a tra- 
dition traced to the first ages, and by consequence 
of the same authority with that on which the 
credit of the canon rests, I am no lover of dam- 
natory clauses. I am an enemy to any applica- 
tion of damnatory clauses to particular persons. 
I am hopeful, that there is more folly in the werld 
than malignity; more ignorance than positive infi- 
delity; more error than heretical perverseness. 
How is it then, that I recommend a defence of 
the damnatory clause, among the most valuable 
of a learned Bishop’s works? Sir, did you write 
this in your sleep? Or is it in a dream only that 
IT seem to read it; Bishop Bull’s defence of the 
damnatory clause! From you, Sir, I have now 
my first information that Bishop Bull ever wrote 
upon the subject. The writings of Bishop Bull, | 
which I have particularly recommended, are these 
three Latin treatises: Defensio fider Nicene ; Ju- 
dictum Ecclesice Catholicee de necessitate credendi 
Jesum Christum esse verum Deum; Primitwa et 
Apostolica traditio de Jesu Christi divinitate. To 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 100. 
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which I might have added a fourth, of less impor- 
tance, Animadversiones in brevem tractatum Gul. 
Clerke, &c. These are all his writings upon the 
Trinitarian controversy, which afe contained in 
the edition of his Latin works, by Grabe. In 
these treatises there is no defence of the damna- 
tory clause; nor, that I recollect, any mention of 
the Athanasian creed. There is no defence of 
the damnatory clause in the sermons and English 
tracts published by Mr Nelson. Nor can I find 
any such tract mentioned by Mr Nelson among 
the Bishop’s lost works; for many small pieces, 
which it was known that he had written, were 
never found after his death. Where have I men- 
tioned, Sir, with such high approbation, a work 
which I declare I have never seen; and of which, 
you will forgive me, if I still doubt the existence ?* 


st 


* Dr Priestley is reduced to the necessity of confessing, in the 
sixteenth of his Second Letters, that he knows no more than I, 
in what library any work of Bishop Bull’s, upon the damnatory 
clause in the Athanasian creed, is to be found. And yet he af- 
fects to be indignant, that [ should presume to resent.a false ac- 
cusation; a calumny, founded on my pretended admiration of a 
work that never existed. It seems, when he spoke of this de- 
fence, he had in his mind the Judicium Eccleste Catholicce, but, 
«‘ not looking into the title-page of the book,” he described it by 
‘a wrong name. But unfortunately, his description is not more 
erroneous in the name; than in the subject. ‘The occasion and 
manner of his error, may easily be divined. Having no ac- 
quaintance with Bishop Bull’s writings, but what his controversy 
with me hath occasioned, when he wrote his First Letters, he 
made a guess about the particular subject of each work, from 
the titles enumerated by nie. Among these he found the « Ju- 
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8. Had I been aware of the offence which I 
find the word conventicle hath given, I would have 
avoided the use of it. We are engaged in a sub- 
_ ject, in which J hold it my duty to display my ar- 


Pa 


dictum Ecclesie Catholice,” &c. He guessed that this judg- | 


ment of the Catholic church, which Bishop Bull defended, was 
a judgment founded on the damnatory clause in the Athanasian 
creed. So he guessed, that Bishop Bull, defending that judg- 
ment, must have defended the damnatory clause: and he chose 
to guess further, that I, the professed admurer of Bishop Bull, 
of all parts of his writings the most admired that defence. 

Dr Priestley hath since indeed looked further into this mat- 
ter. And at the time when. he drew up his Second Letters, he 
had discovered that the judgment of the church, defended by 
Bishop Bull, is the anathema of the Nicene council against 
those, who should in any way impugn the article of our Lord’s 
divinity. ‘This Bishop Bull indeed defends; that is, he main- 
tains the historical fact, that the fathers of the Nicene council 
enforced the belief of that article, under the solemn sanction, of a 
public sentence ; which fact Episcopius had denied. 

Dr Priestley, being now informed of the real subject of Bi- 
shop Bull’s treatise, says, “that the damnatory clause in the 
Athanasian creed, and the anathema annexed to the Nicene, 
are things exactly of the same nature.” Were I to undertake 
the defence of the damnatory clause in the Athanasian creed, it 
should indeed be upon this principle,—that it is a thing some- 
what of the same nature with the anathema annexed to the Ni- 
cene. ‘The anathema is no part of the Nicene creed ; it is only 


a sentence of the church, against the impugners of a particular 


article. What is called the damnatory elause, is no part of the 
Athanasian. It is a clause, not of the creed, but of a prefatory 
sentence, in which the author declares his opinion of the impor- 
tance of the rule of faith he is about to deliver. But in what- 
ever degree the damnatory clause may be capable or capable 
of apology, Dr Priestley i is, I believe, the only writer, who ever 
confounded two things so totally distinct, as an anathema, and 
an article of faith; which he conceives the damnatory clause to 
be. An anathema. is simply a sentence of excommunication. 
The church of England anathematizes those, who speak disre- 
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gument in its utmost force; and even to use pret- 
ty freely that high seasoning of controversy, which 
may interest the reader’s attention; but I would 
not wilfully give offence by harsh words, from 
which the reasoning may acquire neither force 
nor lustre. You say, that the word conventicle 
usually signifies, an unlawful assembly.. For my — 
own part I thought it barely equivalent to the old’ 
Greek word cumave, which was the name for cer- 
tain irregular assemblies, not as illegal; for the 
word was brought into use in an age when all as- 
semblies of Christians were, in the civil sense, equ- 
ally illegal; but it was the name for assemblies, 
meeting for the purpose of religious worship, with- 
out authority from the bishop. Such assemblies, 
in the primitive ages, were thought to be spiri- 
tually unauthorised ; and in this sense, the word 
conventicle is applicable at this day to many reli- 
gious meetings, which are not liable to any legal 


— 


spectfully of her Book of Common Prayer, (see the 1Vth Ca~ 
non). But that every person, who shall incur the anathema of 
the [Vth Canon, shall perish everlastingly, is no clause of the 
church of England’s creed. 

- Dr Priestley hath lengthened his sixteenth letter , with a re- 
cital of several passages from Bishop Bull’s works, which, he 
thihks, must compel me to acknowledge, that, whatever I may 
be, Bishop Bull at. least was..a friend to damnatory clauses, 
The sentiments expressed by Bishop Bull, in the passages pro- 
duced by Dr Priestley, I would be under stood to cherish and 
embrace, with the most entire unqualified approbation. If to 
cherish such sentiments, and to be a friend to damnatory clauses, 
he the same thing, I stand convicted. Habet confitentem reum. 
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penalties. I could have wished, that the use of it 
had been considered as one of the mere archaisms 
of my style, in which nothing of insult was inten- 
_ ded. I must however declare, that it would give 
me particular pleasure to receive conviction, that 
’ Mr Lindsey’s meeting-house, and your own, are 
“not more emphatically conventicles, in your sense, 
that is, in the worst sense of the word. From 
personal respect for you and him, I should be 
happy to be assured, that you stand not within 
the danger of the 35th of Eliz..c.i; or the 17th 
C. ii. c. 2. To the penalties of which, and of other 
statutes, I must take the liberty to tell you, you 
are obnoxious, notwithstanding the late act of the 
19th of His present Majesty, in favour of dissen- 
ters, unless at the quarter-sessions of the peace for 
the ‘county where you live, you have made a cer- 
tain declaration,* which is required by that act, 
instead of the subscription to articles required by 
the former acts of toleration. I am sorry, Sir, to 
inform you, that I find no entry of Mr Lindsey’s 
declaration, in the office of the clerk of the peace, 
either for the county of Middlesex, or the city of 
Westminster. Could I make the same inquiry 
concerning you, (which the distance of your resi- 
dence prevents,) I fear I should have the mortifi- 
cation to find, that you have, no more than your 
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friend, complied with the laws, from which you. 
claim protection. A report prevails, that you both 
object to the declaration, from conscientious scru- 
ples. A very sufficient excuse for not making it; 
but no excuse at all for doing what the law allows 
not to be done, except upon the express condition, 
that the declaration be previously made. Had’ 
you made the declaration, you might indeed be 
entitled to the same indulgence, by virtue of the 
late act, to which you would have been entitled, 
by a subscription to certain articles under former 
acts of toleration; but not without the perform- 
ance of certain other conditions, required by the 
1st of William and Mary, c. 18, from which other 
conditions, dissenters are not released by any sub- 
sequent statutes. For the single operation of the 
19th of our present gracious Sovereign, c. 44, is to 
substitute a short and general declaration, instead 
of a more particular subscription. All other limi- 
tations of the indulgences granted by the first of 
William and Mary, stand as they were. Had you 
therefore made the declaration, which the law de- 
mands, still to entitle your meetings to the bene- 
fit of the toleration, it would have been necessary 
that the places of them should be certified, (ac- 
cording to the last clause of 1st of William and 
Mary, c. 18,) either to the bishop of the diocese, 
or to the archdeacon of the archdeaconry, or to 
the justices of the peace at the genera! or quarter- 
sessions of the peace for the county, city, or place 
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where such meeting may be held.*———I have 
searched the registers of the episcopal. court of 
London, of the archdeacon’s court of Middlesex, 
and the records of the sessions for the county of 
Middlesex, and for the city of Westminster, for 
an entry of the house in Essex-street, without 
success.t| About your meeting-house J] am pre- 
cluded, as before, from making a regular inquiry, 
But I fear you have not taken the proper measures 
for your legal security; because the professed 
ground of your dissent from the church of Eng- | 
land, is not a mere disagreement about particular 
articles, but a general denial of the magistrate’s 
“authority, either to prohibit or to tolerate.{ Still, 
Sir, were you ready to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the law in these two particulars, the de- 
claration of your own belief in the holy Scriptures, 
and the notification of the place of meeting, to the 
ecclesiastical or the secular magistrate, Mr Lind- 
sey and you, by the doctrines which you publicly 
maintain,) are excluded from all benefits of the 
acts of toleration. Your meeting-house and his, 


i 


* Appendix, No. V. ~ 

+ Sce the seventeenth of Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, and 
my Remarks upon the Second Letters, Part II. cap. iv. sec, 6. 

{ “ Exclusive of every thing contained in the religion of the 
church of England, it is chiefly the authority by which it is en- 
joined, that dissenters object to in it.’ Hist. of Corrup, vol, ile 
p. 357. 
- § Appendix, No, IV. 
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contrary to your imagination, are illegal; wuN- 
KNowN to the laws, and UNPROTECTED by them. 
If this be the definition of a conventicle, they are 
‘CONVENTICLES by the express letter of the law, 
and in your own construction of the word. Still, 
Sir, I had no thought to insult over your miser- 
able unprotected state. The extravagant outcry 
which you have made, and the arrogance with 
which you presume to set your conventicles upon 
a footing with our own churches,* have provoked. 
me to salute you with these unwelcome truths. 
Respect for individuals in Mr Lindsey’s congrega- 
tion and in yours, as well as for you and. him, 
would have restrained me from the use of a word, 
which I had perceived to be any otherwise re- 
proachful, than as it might contain a strong disap- 
probation and censure of your doctrine, and a se- 
rious disavowal of your authority to exercise the 
sacred function. If this is to be deemed reproach, 
I am not at liberty to abstain from it. Your doc- 
trine | must disapprove and censure; because I 
conceive it to be a gross, I trust not a wilful, cor- 
ruption of the word of God. If your authority,— 
I speak not now of the authority which derives 
from human laws; but even in ¢hat you are defi- 
cient; for a mere exemption from civil penalties, 


* ce 


our places of worship are as legal as yours—equally 
known to the laws, and protected by them.” Letters to Dr 
Horsley, p. 112. 
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which still is more than you enjoy, differs from 
authority, just as the king’s pardon differs from 
his favour: if your spiritual authority, as minis- 
ters of the word and sacraments, 1s wrongfully 
called in question, you must bear with the pre- 
judices of a churchman, who, when he reviews the 
practice of the primitive ages; when he ponders 
our Saviour’s parting promise to be always pre- 
sent with the apostles, the delegated preachers 
of the gospel, even to the end of the world; when 
he connects it with the history of the first ordina- 
tions, and with the great stress laid upon the 
Bishop’s authority, by Clemens, the fellow-la- 
bourer of St Paul, by Ignatius, the disciple of St 
John, and by the whole church for many ages, 
allows himself to be easily persuaded, that the 
authority of the commission, under which he acts, 
is something more than mere human legislation 
can convey; and, while he would abhor to en- 
force civil penalties, may think it his duty occa- 
sionally to protest against a spiritual usurpation. 
Indeed, Sir, when I revolve in my thoughts the 
various disorders and distractions, which I have > 
seen in my own country, within the compass of 
my own life, arising from the irregular zeal of 
self-constituted teachers of religion; when I re- 
flect, how the unity of the church hath been torn, 
how tender consciences are every day disturbed 
with groundless scruples,.and melancholy tempers 
driven to insanity; how the simplicity of the vul- 
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gar hath been first abused, and their principles in 
the end unsettled; when I recollect, how emi- 
nently the state hath been lately endangered, and 
the Protestant cause disgraced, by a combination 
of wild fanatics, pretending to associate for the 
preservation of the reformed religion; when I 
consider, how by these scandals the true religion 
hath itself been brought into discredit; how it 
hath been injured by attempts to inflame devotion 
on the one hand, and by theories fabricated to re- 
duce the mystery of its doctrines on the other; 
when I consider, that the root of all these evils 
hath been the prevalency of a principle, of which 
you seem disposed to be an advocate, that every 
man who hath credit enough to collect a congre- 
gation, hath a right, over which the magistrate 
cannot without tyranny exercise controul, to ce- 
jebrate divine worship according to his own form, — 
and to propagate his own opinions; I am inclined 
to be jealous of a principle, which hath proved, I 
had almost said, so ruinous; and I lean the more 
to the opinion, that the commission of a ministry, 
perpetuated by regular succession, is something 
more than a dream of cloistered gownmen, or a 
tale imposed upon the vulgar, to serve the ends of 
avarice and ambition. © For whatever confusion 
human folly may admit, a divine institution must 
have within itself a provision for harmony and 
order. And upon these principles, though I wish 
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that all indulgence should be shewn to tender 
consciences, and will ever be an advocate for the 
largest toleration that may be consistent with po- 
litical wisdom, being indeed persuaded, that the 
restraints of human laws must be used with the 
greatest gentleness and moderation, to be rende-- 
red means of strengthening the bands of Chris- 
tian peace and amity; yet I could wish to plant a 
principle of severe restraint in the consciences of 
men. I could wish, that the importance of the 
ministerial office were considered ; that the prac- 
tice of antiquity were regarded; and that it might 
not seem a matter of perfect indifference to the 
laity, to what house of worship they resort. I 
cannot admit, that every assembly of grave and 
virtuous men, in which grave and virtuous men 
take upon them to ofliciate, is to be dignified with 
the appellation of a church; and for such irregu- 
lar assemblies, which are not churches, I could 
wish to find a name of distinction void of oppro- 
brium. As such I used the word conventicle, 
as expressing great irregularity, (which I must ex- 
press, wo! is me if I express it not,) but no in- 
famy of the assemblies to which I applied it. If 
you are still disposed to be indignant about this 
harmless word, recollect I beseech you, with 
what respect you have yourself treated the vene- 
rable body to which I belong,—the clergy of the 
establishment. You divide it into two classes 
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only: the ignorant, and the insincere.* Have I 

no share in this opprobrium of my order? Have 

1 no right to be indignant in my turn ? 


9. Still looking forward to the time, when af- 
ter all that is past, we shall mutually forgive, and 
be ourselves forgiven, I remain, 


Dear Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, &c. 


Fulham Pata 
June 15th, 1784. 


* Dr Priestley, in his History of Corruptions, vol. i. p. 147, 
says of the Trinitarians of the present age, under which deno- 
mination it is evident he alludes to the clergy of the established © 
church, for he afterwards describes these Trinitarians, as per- 
sons “ to all of whom the emoluments of the establishment are 
equally accessible ;’? he says of these persons, ‘that “ they are 
all reducible to two classes, viz. that of those, who, if they were 
ingenuous, would rank with Socinians, believing that there is no 
proper divinity in Christ besides that of the Father; or else 
with Tritheists, holding three equal and distinct Gods.” ‘The 
first class surely must be insincere, as not believing what they 
profess; the second ignorant, as not perceiving what it is that 
they believe, In the conclusion of his History, vol. ii. p. 471, 
he says, that all that is urged in defence of the present system, 
by men of the greatest eminence in the church, who have aps 
peared as its advocates, “ is so palpably weak, that it is barely 
possible they should be in earnest—in thinking their arguments 
have that weight in themselves, which they wish them to have 
with others.” And he speaks of this insincerity of the defeny 
ders of the establishment, as a thing so notorious, that it may, 
be reckoned “ one of the worst symptoms of the present times.” 
After all this, in his appendix to his Second Letters, he denies 
that he ever intended to make that division of the whole body 
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No. I. 


Gentleman's Magazine, for October, 1783, p. 842. 


MR URBAN, 


I was formerly a pupil of Dr Harwood, and 
read with my learned and worthy master Thucy- 
dides, Sophocles, and the life of Moses, in a mag- 
nificent edition of Philo, printed by the learned 
Mr Bowyer; and wonder that Dr Horsley should 
assert, as he 1s represented to do by the learned 
- and ingenious Mr Maty, in his New Review, that 
Seoe is spoken of persons only; when it is applied 
to any thing of which the writer is speaking, that 
happens to be of the masculine gender. For in- 
stance, it is predicated of bread twice in John vi. 


of the established clergy, which I ascribe to him, into the two 
classes of the ignorant and the insincere: he treats the charge 
as a calumny, from which he justifies himself, by producing a 
long passage from one of his sermons, in which he professes to 
hold the church of England in no less estimation than the church 


of Rome. 
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50, 58, Sros isi 6 dfloc, and of a stone, Luke xx. 17, 

the same; viz. stone, ér0s is become head of the cor- 
ner. Controversialists are apt to overshoot the 
mark. 


GRACULUS. 


No. II. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, for November, 1783, p. G44. 


+ 3 


MR URBAN, 


Be pleased, Sir, to inform yourcorrespondent, 
Greculus, that Dr Horsley has not asserted of 
the Greek pronoun és, that it is spoken of per- 
sons only. He renders it indeed, in the second 
verse of the first chapter of St John’s gospel, by 
the words “ This Person,” and he says, in a pa- | 
renthesis, that “ this is its natural force.” And 
this, Sir, may be, although by the usage of the 
Greek writers, it is applicable, as Greculus with 
creat truth remarks, to any thing of which the 
writer is speaking, that happens to be of the mas- 
culiné gender: for few words, in any language, 
are confined to their natural and primary mean- 
ing. But, since the application of the word is 
confessedly so general in the best writers, Gre- 
culus will perhaps be apt to put the question, how 
should Dr Horsley know, that “ This Person,” is 
more the natural sense of ére-, than “ This Loaf,” 
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or this any thing? Perhaps Dr Horsley has of- 
served, that it is peculiar to the two pronouns 
érot, andl elo, to be used to any one of the three 
persons. Which is one argument, that their pro- 
per sense is personal. Perhaps Dr Horsley has 
observed, that the pronoun &ro, when it is demon- 
strative of any thing which has no person, and 
which the writer would not personify, is often 
put in the neuter gender, although the noun, — 
which it represents, be masculine 
Avorl after you have abrogated these LAWS 
se Memosth.. Olynth, ili.—:sh in ct'eoee we thie: 
[i.e. this bread, af] is my body. Matt. xxvi. 6. 
This is another argument, that iro; is naturally de- 
monstrative of a person. For there are but three 
causes, to which the various anomalies of speech 
may be referred. Ignorance, negligence, design. 
Those, which are frequent in the best writers, 
can be ascribed to neither of the two’ first causes. 
They must have arisen therefore from the third. 
But the third, design, implies an end. And what 
should be the end of this anomaly of gender, in 
the word éro, but that it was the means of avoid- 
ing an appearance of a prosopopa@ia, where no 0 pro- 
sopop@ra was intended. 


> \ \ 
ETELORY Oe ravle 


2. Perhaps Greculus, though perfectly right in 
his remark, that éros may be demonstrative of any 
thing of which the Greek name is masculine, has 
been unfortunate in his selection of passages in 
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proof of it.. Perhaps of the three, which he has 
produced, two are nothing to his purpose. Per- 
haps S105 trw & afloc, &c. in both the texts in St John, 
should be rendered “ This person is the bread, 
&c.” i.e. 1am the bread, &c. It may be supposed 
that our Lord pointed to himself, when he said 
this. As the Baptist points to himself, when he 
SAYS, “Ovlos yag ésw 6 ‘pnaco Sc. “ For this person is 
the person spoken of, &c,.” 2. e. For I am the per- 
son spoken of, &c. Matt. iii. 3. For that these 
are the Baptist’s, not the historian’s words, is evi- 
dent from the form, in which the following sen- 
tence is begun. vlc 3: § Ioan. + Now this same 
John, &c.” a form which marks the writer’s re- 
sumption of his narrative, interrupted by the in- 
sertion of John’s words. 


8. Perhaps Dr Horsley had not erred, had he 
affirmed, that, in John i. 2. éros must necessarily 
be rendered by “ This Person.” The utmost 
liberty of choice, which the context leaves, is be- 
tween two expositions only: “ This Person,” or 
“« This Word.” If the latter be adopted, the se- 
cond verse will be only a useless repetition of 
what had been before affirmed. Whereas in Dr 
Horsley’s view of it, it contains an explicit asser- 
tion of the personality of the Logos, which with 
_ great propriety and significance, precedes the men- 
tion of his agency in the next verse. 
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4. Perhaps to have read some two or three 
difficult authors with a master, may have made 
Greculus almost a match for the brightest boys 
in the upper forms of our public schools. Per- 
haps something more should be done in the study 
of the Greek language, before a man begin to play 
the. critic in it. “H yee rev roywr xeiots moran Ess resp 


TeAevlosoy Lor syyevynjucte ; 
I am, Sir, 
‘Your most obediené, 


PERHAPS. 


No. II. 


Short strictures on Dr Priesiley’s Letters to Dr Horsley, by an 
unknown hand. 


Lettens to Dr Horsley, page 9. Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh. Dr Priestley should produce 
- an instance, where the whole phrase of coming i 
the flesh, is applied to the birth or appearances of 
any mere man. ‘The instances alleged by him, 
prove nothing to his purpose. 


Page 13. The epistles of Ignatius. Dr Priest- 
ley is certainly in the right to reprobate these 
epistles, if he can. They subvert all his theology 
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and history.* But who are these learned in 
general, that have given them up as spurious ? 
‘There are the names of great critics on the other 
side, of whose arguments Archbishop Wake has 
given a judicious summary, in his preliminary dis- 
course: and till they are refuted, Dr Horsley has 
an undoubted right to appeal to these epistles, as 
containing the sentiments of an apostolical father. 


-Page 14. If Dr Priestley could prove, that the 
Nazarenes held the same doctrines with the. 
Ebionites, what would it avail his cause? Could — 
he prove by this medium, that the Nazarenes con- 
tinued in the doctrine of the apostles, and that 
the reputed Catholic church fell off from it ? Did 
the Ebionites learn from the apostles, that John 
the Baptist came preaching in the days of Herod 
the king of Judea; that Christ descended into 
Jesus, in the form of a dove, at his baptism; cum 
multis aliis ? See Epiphan. Heeres. xxx. sec. 14. 


24. Here, and throughout, Dr Priestley suppo- 
ses the Unitarian doctrine to have had a general 
prevalence among the Gentile Christians, and uni- 
versal among the Jewish. Does this well agree, 
with respect to the Gentiles, with his quotation 
_ from Origen, at the bottom of page 20 ? 


——— 


* The chief of them are mentioned by Cave, under Ignatius, 
bs 
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The much controverted passage of Justin Mar- 
tyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho,* and the mean- 
ing Of “Hyerepov yéove, are well illustrated by Mr 
Bingham, in his Vindication of the doctrine and 
liturgy of the Church of England, printed at Ox- 
ford, 1774, page 23. There were according to 
Justin, SomME countrymen of his, Jews, and Sama- 
ritans, ‘‘ who confess him to be the Christ, yet 
affirm him to be a mere man.” ‘The same Justin 
says in another place, First Apol. p. 78, Ed. Thirl- 
‘by,—that he had observed more and truer Chris- 
tians, from among the Gentiles, than from among 
the Jews and Samaritans. This passage, (which 
helps to confirm Mr Bingham’s translation of 
“Hyerepou youve) Compared with the other, contains 
the testimony of Justin, that there were only somr 
of the Jews and Samaritans, and still fewer of the 
Gentiles, professing to believe in Christ, who af- 
firmed him to be a mere man. 


Page 39. Dr Priestley, who seems to be very 
moderately skilled in Greek, may give a. faulty 
translation sometimes, through inadvertency. But 
what shall we say for his rendering ésriay"cvreyor, @ 
specious pretence? Can he really think, that Atha- 
nasius meant to speak in this. style, of the conduct 
of the apostles? “Airia “vroyos occurs in Chrysostom 


ee ey 


* See Priestley, page 127. 
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on Matt. xxiv. 42. (tom. ii, p. 448. Ed. Savil,) 
where though ailie signifies somewhat differently, 
“Guaoyes Dears the same sense, as here, of -wise and 
reasonable. : 


In the same passage tex:cla is mistranslated. As 
the present infinitives have sometimes a. future 
‘sense in the best classic authors, it here means a 
Messiah To comE, as the next sentence evinces, 
where Christ already come, is said tanw)ira. 


- 


49. Another inaccurate version of Athanasius. 

50. Another of the like kind from Chrysostom. 
Dr Priestley makes him say,—our Saviour never | 
taught his own divinity in express words. Chry- 
sostom, I apprehend, says,—that he did not every 
where, or, on all occasions, év zavlexév, speak plainly 
of his own divinity. In the judgment of Chrysos- 
tom, he sometimes did so. See on John vi. 35, 36. 
viii. 58, x. 30. 


56. Last paragraph. Caiaphas adjures our Sa- 
viour, by the living God, to tell them, Whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God? Our Lord 
avows, these characters, and adds, Nevertheless 
(rather, moreover) J say unio you, Hereafter ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of power. How can Dr Priestley be sure, in what 
sense Caiaphas understood our Lord’s answer, 
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when he rent his clothes, and accused him of blas- 
phemy ? Was the notion of a Son of God superior 
to all created beings, then unknown among the 
Jews? See, besides Bishop Bull’s Defens. Fidei 
Nicene, cap. i. sect. 1, § 16, p. 13, a remarkable 
passage quoted from Philo Jud. by Dr Randolph, 
Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, part L 
p.'29: | 


LETTER V. 


Dr Priestiey makes the fathers acknowledge, - 
that the apostles did not preach the divinity of — 
Christ early, and confidently supposes them never 
to have taught it. 


According to the more general opinion, St Mat- 
thew wrote his gospel early, and. for the Jews, 
In the opening of this gospel, he applies the name 
Emmanuel to our Lord, and gives his own inter- 
pretation of it, God with us: by which, plain peo- 
ple conceive him to mean what St Paul expresses, 
God manifest in the flesh; and the apostolical Ig- 

natius, God appearing in the form of a man. Ad. 
Eph. xix. If we are led into an error, it is by 
taking St Matthew’s words in their literal and ob- 
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vious sense: and was he less solicitous about the 
truth than even Dr Priestley himself? If Dr 
Priestley had been to write a gospel, according to 
his own theology, would he have set out with such 
an application and interpretation of the name Km- 
manuel? Quod tu non feceris, Ego feci? might 
St Paul ask; who writes with the greatest sim- 
plicity, and never uses any amplification of any 
subject treated by him: and, as we may justly 
conclude, would not here have spoken of Christ 
as he has done, but because he had very different 
notions of his dignity, from those of Dr Priestley : 
to declare which notions, he was not. afraid. of 
Jewish prejudices and clamour. 


In the same gospel, our Lord is introduced de- 
claring, “ No one knoweth the Son but the Fa- 
ther; neither knoweth. any one the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will re- 
veal him.” Here the negative év!; being univer- 
sal, we seem to be told, that the Father and Son 
are incomprehensible to all created intelligences; 
and that all they can really know of the Father, 
must be in and through the Son, by his illumina- 
ting spirit. Does such a declaration consist with 
Dr Priestley’s plan, with what our Lord says of 
himself in the next verse but one, “ I am meek 
and lowly in heart?” Utique parum modeste (sit 
werbo venia) de seipso locutus est Christus, aut 
alios loquentes audivit, si nihil interea preter me- 
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rum hominem se esse noverit. Burnet de Fide et 
Officiis, p. 20.* 


~ The same Saviour, in the concluding paragraph 
of this gospel, commands his apostles to evange- 
lize all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
' Ghost. Dr Priestley considers the Holy Spirit as 
an attribute of the Father, not a person. But 
does our Lord, if he had only an exalted humani- 
ty, thrust himself in between the Most High, and 
one of his incommunicable attributes ? or does he 
join two persons with an attribute, in a most so- 
jemn form of words, which leads us almost inevit- 
abiy to believe, that the third is a person also? 
Would such a conduct appear suitable to his care 
and tenderness to guide his flock into the whole 
truth? The supposition seems impossible; and 
nothing can be more certain, than that the very 
first evangelist, in full harmony with all the suc- 
ceeding sacred writers, exhibits to us the divinity 
of Christ, in the beginning, middle, and end of. 
his gospel. | 


It is objected to this form of baptism, that the 
use of it does not appear any where in the Acts 


4 


* This is quoted by Dr Randolph, Vind. Part IJ, p, 42, 
where a ‘similar passage is cited from St Chrysostom. 
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of the apostles. This objection is, I think, well 
answered by Mr Bingham, Vindicat. p. 37—41. 
particularly from Acts xix. 


Page 63. ‘Towards the end of the first para- 
graph, Dr Priestley seems to betray some suspi- | 
-cions, that St Paul did in truth teach the divinity 
of Christ. 


Page 69. Last paragraph. ‘The reasoning ap- 
pears rather extraordinary on the passage of A- 
thanasius, who seems made, by Dr Priestley, to 
consider things in the same light, between which 
he is studious to point out an eternal difference. _ 


LETTER VIL. 


Pace 92. “If the doctrine of the Trinity be 
true, it is no doubt in the highest degree important 
and interesting.” So Dr Priestley can say, when it 
serves his purpose. But how does this agree with 
his previous observations, No. IV. p. 85, &c. ? 


Page 133. It is somewhat hard to discover, how 
the remark on Eusebius, and his treatment of the 
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Unitarlans, at that lime very numerous, agrees with 
the observation in the preceding paragraph. 


Page 135. Was the hymn, which as Pliny tells 
us in his noted epistle, was sung to Christ quasi 
Deo, novel, in the time of Paul of Samosata ? 


Page 136. Dr Priestley should, I think, have 
prefixed that which seems to be his ruling maxim, 
that the human mind is competent to search all 
things, even the deep things of God. 


Whether he, or Mr Burgh, in the first chapter 
of his Scriptural Confutation, lays down the pro- 
vince of reason in the better way, let others de- 
termine. 


No. IV. 
1 W. & M. c. 18. 


Provipep always, That neither this act, nor 
any clause, article, or thing herein contained, 
shall extend to give any ease, benefit, or 
advantage to any person that shall deny in 
his preaching or writing, the doctrine of the Bles- 
sed ‘Trinity, as it is declared in the aforesaid ar- 
ticles of religion. | 
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No. V. 
1W.& M.c. 18. 


‘Provipep always, That no congregation or 
assembly for religion, shall be permitted or allow- 
ed by this act, until the place of such meeting 
shall be certified to the bishop of the diocese, or — 
to the archdeacon of the archdeaconry, or to the 
justices of the peace, at the general or quarter- 
sessions of the peace for the county, city, or 
place in which such meeting shall be held, and re- 
gistered in the said bishop’s or archdeacon’s court 
respectively, or recorded at the said general or 
quarter-sessions. __ 


No. VI. 


19 G. LIT. c. 44.) 


be it enacted, That every per- 
son dissenting from the church in holy orders, or | 
pretended holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, being a preacher or teacher of any congre- 
gation of dissenting Protestants, who shall 
take the oaths, and make and subscribe the de- 
claration against popery, required by the said act, 
{1 W. & M.c. 18,) and shall also make and sub- 
scribe a declaration in the words following, videlicet. 
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« T A. B. do solemnly declare, in the presence 
of Almighty God, that I am a Christian and a 
Protestant, and as such, that I believe that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as 
commonly received among Protestant churches, 
do contain the revealed will of God; and that I 
do receive the same as the rule of my doctrine 
and practice.” Shall be entitled to all the ex- 
emptions, benefits, privileges, and advantages 
granted to Protestant dissenting ministers, by 
1 W. & M.c. 18, and by 10 A. c. and every 
such person, qualifying himself as aforesaid, shall 
be exempted from serving in the militia of this 
kingdom, and shall also be exempted from any 
imprisonment or other punishment, by virtue of . 
the act of uniformity, &c. 


“ 
SEHERMON 


INCARNATION, 


PARISH CHURCH 
St MARY NEWINGTON, 


In Surrey, Dec. 25, 1785. 


A 


SERMON, 


Se. 


LUKE 1. 28, 


Hail thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with 
thee: Blessed art thou among women. 


"hie she, who in these terms was saluted by 
an angel, should in after ages become an object of 
superstitious aderation, is a thing far less to be 
wondered, than that men, professing to build their 
whole hopes of immortality on the promises de- 
livered in the sacred hooks, and closely inter- 
woven with the history of our Saviour’s life, 
should question the truth of the message which 
the angel brought. ‘Some nine years since, the 
Christian Church, was no less astonished than of- 
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fended, by an extravagant attempt* to heighten, 
as it was pretended, the importance of the Chris-. 
tian revelation, by overturning one of those first 
principles of natural religion, which had for ages 
been considered as the basis, upon which the 
whole superstructure of revelation stands. The 
notion of an immaterial principle in man, which, 
without an immediate exertion of the Divine 
power, to the express purpose of its destruction, 
must necessarily survive the dissolution of the 
body; the notion of an immortal soul, was con- 
demned and exploded, as an mvention of heathen 
philosophy. Death was represented as an utter 
extinction of the whole man, and the evangelical 
doctrine of a resurrection of the body, in an im- 
proved state, to receive again its immortal inha- 
bitant, was heightened into the mystery of a re- 
production of the annihilated person. How a per- 
son once annihilated could be re-produced, so as 
to be the same person which had formerly exis- 
ted, when no principle of sameness, nothing neces- 
sarily permanent, was supposed to enter the ori- 
ginal composition; how the present person could 
be interested in the future person’s fortunes; why 
I should be at all concerned for the happiness or 
misery of the man, who some ages hence shall be 


me Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, &c. Londom 
1777. 
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raised from my ashes; when the future man could 


be no otherwise the same with me, than as he was 
arbitrarily to be called the same, because his body 
was to be composed of the same matter which 
now composes mine: these difficulties were but 
ill explained. It was thought a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the system, with all its difficulties, 
that the promise of a resurrection of the body 
seemed to acquire a new importance from it, (but 
the truth is, that it would lose its whole impor- 
tance, if this system could be establised, since it 


would become a mere prediction concerning a fu- — 


ture race of men, and would be no promise to any 
men now existing,) and the notion of the soul’s 
natural immortality, was deemed an unseemly ap- 
pendage of a Christian’s belief, for this singular 
reason, that it had been entertained by wise and 
virtuous heathens, who had received no light 
from the Christian, nor, as it was supposed, from 
any earlier revelation. 


It might have been expected, that this anxiety 


to extinguish every ray of hope, which beams not 


from the glorious promises of the gospel, would 
have been accompanied with the most entire sub-- 
mission of the understanding to the letter of the 
written word; the most anxious solicitude for the 
credit of the sacred writers; the warmest zeal to 
maintain every circumstance in the history of our 
Saviour’s life, which might add authority to his 
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precepts, and weight to his promises, by heighten- 
ing the dignity of his person. But so inconsistent 
With itself is human folly, that they who at one 
time seemed to think it a preliminary, to be re- 
quired of every one who would come to a right 
belief of the gospel, that he should unlearn and 
unbelieve what philosophy had been thought to 
have in common with the gospel, as if reason and 
revelation could in nothing agree; upon other ac- 
casions discover an aversion to the belief of any 
thing, which at all puts our reason to a stand: 
and in order to wage war with mystery, with the 
more advantage, they scruple not to deny, that 
that Spirit which enlightened the first preachers 
in the delivery of their oral instruction, and ren- 
dered them infallible teachers of the age in which 
they lived, directed them in the composition of 
those writings, which they left for the edification 
of succeeding ages.* They pretend to have 
made discoveries of inconclusive reasoning in the 
epistles ;} of doubtful facts in the gospels: and 
appealing from the testimony of the apostles to 
their own judgments, they have not scrupled to_ 
declare their opinion, that the mzraculous con- 
ception of our Lord, is a subject, “ with respect to 


eed 


* « J have frequently declared myself not to be a believer in 
the inspiration of the evangelists and apostles as writers.” Dr 
Priestley’s Letters to Dr Horsley, Part I. p. 132. 

+ Hist. of Corrup. vol. ii. p, 370. 
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which, any person is at full liberty to think, as the 
evidence shall appear to him, without any im- 
peachment of his faith or character as a Chris- 
tian.”* And lest a simple avowal of this extra- 
ordinary opinion should not be sufficiently offen- 
sive, it is accompanied with certain obscure insi- 
nuations,} the reserved meaning of which we are 
little anxious to divine, which seem intended to 
prepare the world not to be surprised, if some- 
thing still more extravagant, if more extravagant 
may be, should in a little time be declared. 


We are assembled this day to commemorate 
our Lord’s Nativity. It is not as the birth-day 
of a prophet that this day is sanctified; but as the 
anniversary of that great event, which had been 
announced by the whole succession of prophets, 
from the beginning of the world; and in which 
» the predictions concerning the manner of the Mes- 
siah’s advent, received their complete and literal 
accomplishment. In the predictions, as well as 


in the corresponding event, the circumstance of 


the miraculous conception, makes so principal a 
part, that we shall not easily find subjects of me- 
ditation, more suited either to the season, or to the 
times, than these two points; the importance of 
this doctrine, as an article of the Christian faith, 


* Letters to Dr Horsley, Part.I. p.132. + Ibid. p. 54. 
v4 
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and the sufficiency of the evidence by which the 
fact is supported. 


First, for the importance of the doctrine, as an 
article of the faith; it is evidently the foundation 
of the whole distinction between the character of 
Christ, in the condition of a man, and that of any 
other prophet. Had the conception of Jesus been 
in the natural way; had he been the fruit of 
‘Mary’s marriage with her husband, his inter- 
course with the Deity could have been of no 
other kind, than the nature of any other man 
might have equally admitted: an intercourse of 
no higher kind than the prophets enjoyed, when — 
their minds were enlightened by the extraordi- 
nary influence of the Holy Spirit. The informa- 
tion conveyed to Jesus, might have been clearer 
and more extensive, than any imparted to any 
former prophet; but the manner and the means 
of communication, must have been the same. The 
holy Scriptures speak a very different language : 
they tell us, that the “ same God who spake in 
times past to the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these latter days spoken unto us by his Son;”* 
evidently establishing a distinction of Christianity 
from preceding revel: tions, upon a distinction be- 
tween the two characters of a prophet of God. 
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* Hebrews i. 1, 2. 
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and of God’s Son. Moses, the great lawgiver of 
the Jews; is described in the book of Deutero- 
nomy; as superior to all succeeding prophets, for 
the intimacy of his intercourse with God, for the 
variety of his miracles, and for the authority with 
which he was invested. “ There arose not a pro- 
phet in Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah 
knew face to face: in all the signs and wonders 
which Jehovah sent him to do in the land of 
Egypt, to Pharoah, and all his servants, and to all 
his land: and in all that mighty hand, and in all 
the great terror, which Moses shewed in the sight 
of all Israel.”* Yet this great prophet, raised up 
to be the leader and the legislator of God’s 
people; this greatest of the prophets, with whom 
Jehovah conversed face to face, as a man talketh 
with his friend; bore, as we are told, to Jesus, the 
the humble relation of a servant to a son.| And 
lest the superiority on the side of the Son, should 
be deemed a mere superiority of the office to which 
he was appointed, we are told; that the Son is 
“‘ higher than the angels,” being the effulgence of 
God’s glory; the express image of his person,”t 
the God “ whose throne is forever and ever, the 
sceptre of whose kingdom is a sceptre of righte- 
ousness:”) and this high dignity of the Son, is 


—* Deut. xxxiv. 10--12. + Heb. iii. 5, 6. 
+ Heb. i. 3-—6. § Heb i838. 
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alleged as a motive for religious obedience to his 
commands, and for reliance on his promises. It is 


this indeed which gives such authority to his pre- 


cepts, and such certainty to his whole doctrine, 
as render faith in him. the first duty of religion. 
Had Christ been a mere prophet, to believe in 
Christ. had been the same thing as to believe in 
John the Baptist. The messages indeed, an- 
nounced on the part of God by Christ, and by 
John the Baptist, might have been different; and 
the importance of the different messages unequal ; 
but the principle of belief in either, must have 
been the same. | 


Hence it appears, that the intercourse which 
Christ, as a man, held with God, was different in 
kind, from that which the greatest of the prophets 
ever had enjoyed: and yet how it should differ, 
otherwise than in the degree of frequency and inti- 
macy; it will not be very easy to explain, unless we 
adhere to the faith transmitted to us from the pre- 
mitive ages, and believe that the Eternal Word, 
who was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, so joined to himself the holy thing which 
was formed in Mary’s womb, that the two natures, 
from the commencement of the virgin’s concep- 
tion, made one person. Between God and any 
living being, having a distinct personality of his 
owh, separate from the Godhead, no other com- 
munion could obtain, than what should consist 
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in the action of the Divine Spirit upon the facul- 
ties of the separate person. ‘This communion 
with God, the prophets enjoined. But Jesus, ac- 
cording to the primitive doctrine, was so united 
to the ever-living Word, that the very existence of 
the man, consisted in this union.* We shall not 
indeed find this proposition, that the existence of 
Mary’s Son consisted from the first, and ever shall 
consist, in his union with the Word; we shall not 
find this proposition, in these terms in Scripture. 
Would to God the necessity never had arisen, of 
stating the discoveries of revelation in metaphy- 
sical propositions! The inspired writers delivered 
their sublimest doctrines in popular language, and. 


* So Theodoret, in the fourth of his Seven Dialogues about 
the Trinity, published undér the name of Athanasius. The 
persons in this dialogue, are an Orthodox Believer, and an Apol- 
linarian. The Apollinarian asks, Ovz tri 8y Inows avOowsres ; the 
Believer replies, avy te Aoye &rz avOpusrey cure Ode Sororatla, env 
yeep Lmageey avers ey Tn sywoss TS Aoys yveprGor. To the same pur- 
pose Joannes Damascenus, 3 yap wpovmosaon nal’ Lavkinv 
THpits nvwbn 6 Sesos Aoyoss ANN évosenoas TN Yass ‘Tne aysus aoebevs 
amegrypanluc, dy Tn tavle Uroraces En Tuy aywwy Tg cevmaplevs cosucem 
Jars cugue sbuywaerny un Aoysnn Te nor voEpe Umernoalo, am ce ny 
aporAaooeyO- Te avOpwarere Ovpawcil@, AYTOY ‘O AOTOS TENC~ 
MENOE TH YAPKI YMOZTALIZ. De Fide Orthodoxa, lib. 3. 
cap. ii; and again, cap. vii. Ecoapxwlas ro1vvy—— ose Gvlny 
xpnachoor tn capes vmoracw n Te Ose Aoye imoraci. So also 
Gregory Nazianzen, é tis SaweraacSas tov cvbearror, 0 Sorod:dL= 
wevas Agyos Sor, ectleerptloce Estis wo ev apoPaln Agyoe valle Kxpev 
tunpynnevas, aarrce un nel Bovey cvvn@bas te nas cvvamlerSas, bin xevas 
“xing upertlov@» evopryeses, poarrov 0: wAnens +5 evadlac.  Epist. ad 


Cledon. I. 
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abstained, as much as it was possible to abstain, 
from a philosophical phraseology. By the perpe- 
tual cavils of gainsayers, and the difficulties which 
they have raised, later teachers, in the assertion 
of the same doctrines, have been reduced to the 
unpleasing necessity of availing themselves of. 
the greater precision of a less familiar language. 


But if we find not the same proposition in the 
same words in Scripture, we find in Scripture 
what amounts to a clear proof of the proposition. 
‘We find the characteristic properties of both na- 
tures, the human and the divine, ascribed to the 
same person. We read of: Jesus, that he suffered 
from hunger and from fatigue; that he wept for 
grief, and was distressed with fear; that he was 
obnoxious to all the evils of humanity, except the 
propensity to sin. We read of the same Jesus, 
that he had “ glory with the Father before the 
world began ;”* that “ all things were created by 
him,} both in heaven and in earth, visible and in- 
visible; whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers; all things were crea- 
ted by him, and for him,”} and “ he upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power.”} And that we 
may in some sort understand, how infirmity and 


* John xvii. 5. + Abid. i, 3. 
t Coloss. i. 16. § Heb. i. 3. 
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’ a 


perfection should thus meet in the same person, 
we are told by St John, that the “ Word was 
made flesh.” 


It was clearly, therefore, the doctrine of holy 
writ, and nothing else, which the fathers asser- 
ted, in terms borrowed from the schools of philoso- 
phy, when they affirmed, that the very principle 
of personality and individual existence, in Mary’s 
Son, was union with the uncreated Word.* <A 
doctrine in which a miraculous conception would 
have been implied, had the.thing not been recor- 
ded; since a man, conceived in the ordinary way, 
would have derived the principles of his existence 
from the mere physical powers of generation. 
Union with the Divine nature, could not have 
been the principle of an. existence physically de- 
rived from Adam;. and that intimate union of 
God and man in the Redeemer’s person, which 
the Scriptures so clearly assert, had been a phy- 
sical impossibility. | 


¢ 


* “O Sy Osos Aoyos cupuwlers, are thy evtn Win Sewpice nallavowuse~ 
yyy Quow ceverabey (3 yep THpKWobsS tle, “AN amrely arb DN pe 
gapxucens ) cAAa Thy ev clloua's Thy cevlny Bray Tn Ev Tw eLdEL (amapyny 
yep avenabe TR nwclepe Pvpap.alG-) & ual savlyy Umoracay Kb CLT OILOY 
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But we need not go so high, as to the Divine 
nature of our Lord, to evince the necessity of his 
miraculous conception. It was necessary to the 
scheme of redemption, by the Redeemer’s offering 
of himself as an expiatory sacrifice, that the man- 
ner of his conception should be such, that he 
should in no degree partake of the natural pollu- 
tion of the fallen race, whose guilt he came to 
atone, nor be included in the general condemna- 
tion of Adam’s progeny. In what the stain of 
original sin may consist, and in what manner it. . 
may be propagated, it is not to my present pur- 
pose to inquire. It is sufficient, that Adam’s_ 
crime, by the appointment of Providence, invol- 
ved his whole posterity in punishment. << In 
Adam,” says the apostle, “ all die.”* And for 
many lives thus forfeited, a single life, itself a for- 
feit, had been no ransom. Nor by the Divine 
sentence only, inflicting death on the progeny, for 
the offence of the progenitor; but by the proper 
guilt of his own sins, every one sprung by natural 
descent from the loins of Adam, is a debtor to 
Divine Justice, and incapable of becoming a me- 
diator for his brethren. “In many things,” says 
St James, “ we offend all.”+ “If we say that we 
_ have no sin, we deceive ourselves,” saith St John, . 
« and the truth is not in us. And if any man 
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sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation 
for our sins.”* Even we. Christians all offend, 
without exception even of the first and best 
Christians, the apostles. But St John clearly se- 
parates the righteous advocate from the mass of 
those offenders. That any Christian is enabled, 
by the assistance of God’s Spirit, to attain to that 
degree of purity, which may entitle him to the fu- 
ture benefits of the redemption, is itself a present 
benefit of the propitiation which hath been made 
for us: and he, who under the assault of every 
temptation, maintained that unsullied innocence, 
which gives merit and efficacy to his sacrifice and 
intercession, could not be of the number of those, 
whose offences called for an expiation, and whose 
frailties needed a Divine assistance, to raise them 
effectually from dead works, to serve the living 
God. In brief, the condemnation and the inigui- 
ty of Adam’s progeny, were universal. To re- 
verse the universal sentence, and to purge the 
universal corruption, a Redeemer was to be 
found, pure of every stain of inbred and contrac- 
ted guilt. And since every person produced in | 
the natural way, could not but be of the contami- 
nated race; the purity, requisite to the efficacy 
of the Redeemer’s atonement, made it neces- 
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sary, that the manner of his conception should 
be supernatural. | 


Thus you see the necessary connexion of the 
miraculous conception, with the other articles of 
the Christian faith. The incarnation of the 
Divine Word, so roundly asserted by St John, 
and so clearly implied in innumerable passages 
of holy writ, in any other way had been im- 
possible; and the Redeemer’s atonement inade- 
quate and ineffectual. Insomuch that, had the 
extraordinary manner of our Lord’s generation 
made no part of the evangelical narrative, the 
opinion might have been defended, as a thing 
clearly implied in the evangelical doctrine. 


On the other hand, it were not difficult to 
shew, that the miraculous conception, once ad- 
mitted, naturally brings up after it, the great doc- 
trines of the atonement and the incarnation. 
The miraculous conception of our Lord, evident-~ 
ly implies some higher purpose of his coming, 
than the mere business of a teacher. The busi- 
ness of a teacher might have been performed by 
a mere man, enlightened by the prophetic spirit. 
For whatever instruction men have the capacity 
to receive, a man might have been made the in- 
strument to convey. Had teaching, therefore, 
been the sole purpose of our Saviour’s coming, a 
mere man might have done the whole business ; 
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and the supernatural conception had been an un- 
necessary miracle. He, therefore, who came in. 
this miraculous way, came upon some higher busi- 
ness, to which a mere man was unequal. He 
came to be made a sin-offering for us, “ that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.”* 


So close, therefore, is the connexion of this ex- 
traordinary fact with the cardinal doctrines of the 
gospel, that it may be justly deemed a necessary 
branch of the scheme of redemption: and in no 
other light was it considered by St Paul, who 
mentions it among the characteristics of the Re- 
deemer, that he should be “ made of a woman.”} 
In this short sentence, St Paul bears a remarkable 
testimony to the truth of the evangelical history, 
in this circumstance. And you, my brethren, 
have not so learned Christ, but that you will pre- 
fer the testimony of St Paul to the rash judgment 
of those, who have dared to tax this “ chosen 
vessel” of the Lord, with error and inaccuracy. 


_ The opinion of these men is indeed the less to 
be regarded, for the want of insight, which they 
discover, into the real interests and proper con- 
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+ Gal. iv. 4.“ There is no reference to the miraculous cons 
ception, either in the book of Acts, or in any of the Epistles.” 
Dr Priestley’s Letters to Dr Horsley, p. 53. 
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nexions of their own sytem. It is by no meang 
sufficient for their purpose, that they insist not on 
the belief of the miraculous conception. They 
must insist upon the disbelief of it, if they expect 
to make discerning men proselytes to their Soci- 
nian doctrine. They must disprove it, before 
they can reduce the gospel to what their scheme 
of interpretation makes it,—a mere religion of na- 
ture, a system of the best practical Deism, en- 
forced by the sanction of high rewards, and for- 
midable punishments, in a future life; which are 
yet no rewards and no punishments, but simply 
the enjoyments and the sufferings of a new race 
of men, to be made out of old materials ; and there- 
fore constitute no sanction, when the principles of 
the materialist are incorporated with those of the 
Socinian, in the finished creed of the modern Uni- 
tarian. | 


Having seen the importance of the doctrine of 
the miraculous conception, as an article of our 
faith; let us in the next place consider the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence, by which the fact is sup- 
ported. 


We have for it the express testimony of two 
out of the four evangelists: of St Matthew, 
whose gospel was published in Judea, within a 
few years after our Lord’s ascension ; and of St 
Luke, whose narrative was composed, as may be 
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collected from the author’s short preface, to pre- 
vent the mischief that was to be apprehended 
from some prétended histories of our Saviour’s 
life, in which the truth was probably blended 
with many legendary tales. It is very remark- 
able, that the fact of the miraculous conception, 
should be found in the first of the four gospels; 
written at a time when many of the near relations 
of the Holy Family must have been living, by 
whom the story, had it been false, had been easily 
confuted: that it should be found again in St 
Luke’s gospel; written for the peculiar use of 
the converted Gentiles, and for the express pur- 
pose of furnishing a summary of authentic facts, 
and of suppressing spurious narrations. Was it 
not ordered by some peculiar providence of God, 
that the two great branches. of the primitive 
church, the Hebrew congregations, for which St 
Matthew wrote, and the Greek congregations, for 
which St Luke wrote, should find an express 
record of the miraculous conception, each in its 
proper gospel? Or if we consider the testimony 
of the writers, simply as historians of the times in 
which they lived, without regard to their inspira- 
tion, which is not admitted by the adversary: 
were not Matthew and Luke, Matthew, one of 
the twelve apostles of our Lord, and Luke, the 
companion of St Paul, competent to examine the 
evidence of the facts which they have recorded ? 
Is it likely that they have recorded facts, upon 
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the credit of a vague report, without examina: 
tion? And was it reserved for the Unitarians of 
the eighteenth century, to detect their errors ? St 
Luke thought himself particularly well qualified 
for the work, in which he engaged, by his exact 
knowledge of the story, which he undertook to 
write, in all its circumstances, from the very be- 
ginning. It is said indeed by a writer of the very 
first antiquity, and high in credit, that his gospel 
was composed from St Paul’s sermons. “ Luke, 
the attendant of St Paul,” says Irenzus, “ put 
ito his book the gospel preached by that apostle.” 
This being premised, attend I beseech you, to the 
account which St Luke gives of his own undertak- 
ing. “It seemed good to me also, having had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theo- 
philus, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instructed.” 
The last verse might be more literally rendered 
“that thou might know the exact truth of those 
doctrines, wherein thou hast been CATECHISED.” 
St Luke’s gospel therefore, if the writer’s own 
word may be taken about his own work, is an his- 
torical exposition of the Catechism, which Theo- 
philus had learned, when he was first made a 
Christian. The two first articles, in this histori- 
- cal exposition, are the history of the Baptist’s 
birth, and that of Mary’s miraculous impregna- 
tion. We have much more therefore, than the 
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testimony of St Luke, in addition to that of St 
Matthew, to the truth of the fact of the miraculous 
conception; we have the testimony of St Luke, 
that this fact was a part of the earliest catechetical 
instruction: a part of the catechism, no doubt, 
which St Paul’s converts learnt of the apostle. 
Let this then be your answer, if any man shall 
ask you a reason of this part of your faith; tell 
him, that you have been learning St Paul’s cate- 
chism. 


From what hath been said, you will easily per- 
ceive, that the evidence of the fact of our Lord’s 
miraculous conception, is answerable to the great 
importance of the doctrine; and you will esteem 
it an objection of little weight, that the modern 
advocates of the Unitarian tenets, cannot other- 
wise give a colour to their wretched cause, than 
by denying the inspiration of the sacred histori- 
ans, that they may seem to themselves at liberty 
to reject their testimony. You will remember, 
that the doctrines of the Christian revelation, were 
not originally delivered in a system; but inter- 
woven in the history of our Saviour’s life. To 
gay therefore, that. the first preachers were not 
inspired in the composition of the narratives in 
which their doctrine is conveyed, is nearly the 
same thing, as to deny their inspiration in the 
general. You will perhaps think it incredible, 
that they, who were assisted by the Divine Spirit, 
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when they preached, should be deserted by that 
Spirit, when they committed what they had 
preached to writing. You will think it improba- 
ble that they, who were endowed with the gift 
of discerning spirits, should be endowed with no 
gift of discerning the truth of facts. You will 
recollect one instance upon record, in which St 
Peter detected a falsehood by the light of inspira- 
tion: and you will perhaps be inclined to think, 
that it could be of no less importance to the 
church, that the apostles and evangelists should 
be enabled to detect falschoods in the history of 
our Saviour’s life; than that St Peter should be 
enabled to detect Ananias’s lie about the sale of 
his estate. You will think it unlikely, that they 
who were led by the Spirit into all truth, should 
be permitted to lead the whole church for many 
ages into error: that they should be permitted to 
leave behind them, as authentic memoirs of their 
master’s life, narratives compiled with little judg- 
ment or selection, from the stories of the day, 
fram facts and fictions in promiscuous circulation. 
The credulity, which swallows these contradic- 
tions, while it strains at mysteries, is not the faith 
which will remove mountains. The Ebionites of 
antiquity, little as they were famed for penetra- 
tion and discernment, managed however the af- 
fairs of the sect with more discretion than our 
modern Unitarians. ‘They questioned not the 
inspiration of the books which they received; but 
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they received only one book, a spurious copy of 


St Matthew’s gospel, curtailed of the two first 
chapters. You will think it no inconsiderable 
confirmation of the doctrine in question, that the 
sect, which first denied it, to palliate their infide- 
lity, found it necessary to reject three of the 
gospels, and to mutilate the fourth. 


Not in words therefore and in form, but with 
hearts full of faith and gratitude, you will join in 
the solemn service of the day, and return thanks 
to God, “ who gave his only begotten Son to take 
our nature upon him, and, as at this time, to be 
born of a pure Virgin.” You will always remember, — 
that it is the great use of a sound faith, that it 
furnishes the most effectual motives to a good life. 
You will therefore not rest in the merit of a spe- 
culative faith. You will make it your constant 
endeavour, that your lives may adorn your pro- 


. fession——that “ your light may shine before 


men, that they, seeing your good works, may 
glorify vour Father which is in heaven.” 
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REMARKS 


UPON 


DR PRIESTLEY’S 


SECOND LETTERS 


ARCHDEACON OF ST ALBAN’S, 


WITH | 


_ PROOFS OF CERTAIN FACTS ASSERTED BY THE 


ARCHDEACON, 


PART FIRST. 


REMARKS. 


W ues first I had the pleasure to peruse the Se- 
cond Letters addressed to me by Doctor Priest- 
ley, upon the subject of our Lord’s divinity; I 
was tiot ill satisfied to find the performance such, 
both in matter and style, as might have released 
“me from all obligation to a formal reply; although 
I had made no previous declaration of the resolu- 
tion, in which I am fixed, never to enter into a _ 
useless disquisition upon the main question—an 
exhausted subject; in which nothing new is to be 
said on either side;—nor to pursue an intermi- 
nable controversy; with one, whom, with high re- 
spect for his natural abilities, and for his attain- 
ments in some parts of learning, I must still call 
an insufficient antagonist. The dislike of trouble 
in my natural disposition is so strong, as too of- 
ten, J fear, to strive for the mastery with better 
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principles. I was well satisfied to find, that in 
the contest with Dr Priestley, I was at liberty to 
indulge my indolence, without seeming to desert 
my cause: that his book, abounding in new spe- 
cimens of that confident ignorance, which in these 
subjects is the most prominent feature in his wri- 
tings, and in expressions of fiery resentment and 
virulent invective, carried with it, as I thought, 
its own confutation to unprejudiced readers of all 
descriptions: to the learned reader, by the proof 
which it furnishes of the author’s incompetency in 
the subject; to the unlearned, by the conscious- 
ness which the fierceness of his wrath betrays of a 
defect of argument. i 


2. To mention a few instances: it gave me 
great satisfaction to perceive, that the whole con- 
futation of the proof, which I had built upon the 
epistle of St Barnabas, of the orthodoxy of the* 
first Hebrew Christians,* was to consist in ‘an in- 
sinuation, that.“ doubts had been entertained by 
many learned men concerning the genuineness of 
that epistle ;’+ and in an assertion of my antago- 
nist’s, that it is most evidently interpolated; and 
that the interpolations respect the very subject of 
which we treat.”{ The genuineness of the epistle, 


~ * See Letter eighth in Reply to Dr Priestley. 
' + Second Letters to the Archdeacon of St Alban’s, p. 7. 
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-as a wotk of St Barnabas the apostle, had been 


expressly given up by me; its age being the only 


circumstance of importance to my argument. For 


the notion that it is evidently interpolated, parti- 
cularly in what respects the subject of which we 
treat; the evidence by which the assertion is sup- 
ported, is of that sort, which every one, who en- 
gages in controversy, must rejoice that his adver- 
sary should condestend to employ. Some passa- 
ges in the Greek text, which allude to our Lord’s 
divinity; are not found, it seems, in the old Latin 
version; others relating to the same subject, ap- 
pear in the old Latin version only, and are not 
found in the Greek text.* That both the 
Greek text and Latin version, carry evident 
marks of the injuries of time; that defects, 
sometimes of a single word, sometimes of many 
words, sometimes of whole periods, abound in 
both, is known to every one who hath ever 
looked into the work. It is doubtless therefore, 
a very rational conclusion, that whatever is not 
found both in the original, and in the version, 


is in either an interpolation. That the hand of 


time must always have fallen upon the corres- 
ponding passages in the two copies, may be 
taken as a self-evident proposition! If any as- 
sertion therefore, of our Lord’s divinity, occur in 
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either copy, which is not found. in» both, \the 
suspicion must be but too well founded, that 
some wicked Athanasian hath been tampering! 


-. g. I was well pleased to find, that the two 
passages which my antagonist hath produced 
from the Greek text, as evident instances of 
interpolation, are not among those which I have 
cited. In these two passages, the divinity of our 
Lord is briefly alluded to. In every one of the 
four, cited by me, it is distinctly asserted, or 
strongly implied : of these four two are found, with 
inconsiderable varieties, both in the Greek and in 
_ the Latin; the other two in the Latin only. But 
that I lay the chief stress * upon either of the two, 
which are in the Latin version only, is a mere 
imagination of my adversary. : 


4, The satisfaction, which this confutation of 
my argument from Barnabas afforded me, was not 
a little heightened, by the manner in which I am 
convicted of an error, in the appeal, which, in my 
sixth letter to Dr Priestly, I made to the autho- 
rity of Grotius, among others, in support of the o- 
pinion, which I maintain, of the orthodoxy of the 
Nazarenes, in the article of our Lord’s divinity. 
Dr Priestley, in his First Letters to me, said, that 
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1 was singular in asserting this. To shew that I 
was not singular in the assertion, (not to prove the 
thing asserted ; for thé proof of that I build en- 
tirely upon what is to be found in ancient writers ; 
but to disprove the pretended novelty of the asser- 
tion,) I alleged the authorities of Grotius, Vossius, 
Spencer, and Huetius. ‘“ Having examined, says 
my antagonist, in the third of his Second Letters, 
the most respectable of these authorities, viz. Gro- 
tius, I find him entirely failing you, and saying 
mo such thing as you ascribe to him.”* Then, to 
prove that Grotius fails me, and says no such thing 
as J ascribe to him, Dr Priestley produces a pas- 
sage from Grotius, to which I never meant to al- 
lude, and which is indeed nothing to the purpose. 
But he takes no notice of the passage upon which 
my assertion was built, and to which the margin 
of my publication referred him. 


5. The satisfaction, which it gave me to find 
myself thus confuted, was still increased, by the 
retractation of this confutation in my adversary’s 
Appendix, No. HII. A retractation, which in effect 
is little less than a confession of the fraudulent 
trick, which, had not the advice of friends season- 
ably interposed, it is too evident, he meant to put 
upon the public. I say upon the public; for upon 
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mé he could not think that it would pass. What- 
ever may be his opinion of my learning; he has, 
I believe, had some experience of my vigilance, in 
watching the movements of an enemy; and he 
could not imagine, that the passage; which he pro- 
duces, would pass with myself, for that which I 
cited.. But he has heard perhaps from those who 
know me, of the constitutional indolence which 
domineers in my disposition ; and under this cir- 
cumstance, and the declaration which I had made 
of my intention to give him no reply, he thought 
himself secure against detection. 


6. I must acknowledge another gtatification, 
which I received from this same No. III. of Dr 
Priestley’s Appendix. I learnt from it, that Gro- 
tius, “ when he speaks of the Nazarenes as hold- 
ing the common faith of other Christians, with re- 
spect to Christ ;” meant only that they held some- 
thing, which was nof the common faith of other 
Christians.* And that Sulpitius Severus, when 
he says that “all the Jewish Christians till the 
time of Adrian, held that Christ was God, though 
they observed the law of Moses, (Christum Deum 
sub legis observatione credebant,) is to be consider- 
ed as having said nothing more, than that almost 


& 


* « By the common faith of Christians in that early age, Gro= 
tius no doubt meant his own opinion, &c.” Second Letters, p. 
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all the Jews of. Jerusalem were Christians, though 
they observed the law of Moses.”* Certainly the 
learned commentator and the historian, are to be 
so understood. For were they to be understood in 
the plain meaning of their words, they would fiat- 
ly contradict Dr Priestley ; which however if they 
had done, it would have been no great matter : for 
any writer, who may contradict Dr Priestley, is 
little to be regarded. 


_ %. Dr Priestley has been reading the Parme- 
nides '+ Having taught the Greek language se- 
veral years at Warrington, he conceived himself 
well qualified to encounter that profound book. 

The benefit, which he has received from the per- | 
formance of this knotty task, exactly corresponds 
with my notion of his abilities for the undertak- 
ing. He has found the whole treatise unintelligi- 
ble !i Perhaps he has, ’ere this, looked through the 
Enneads of Plotinus, with the like emolument. 
He must therefore be well qualified to illustrate 
the history of the Platonic doctrines, in the most 
mysterious parts: and in the GREAT work, with 
which the press now labours, his promise will, I 
dare say, be fulfilled, of teaching the world many 
things respecting them, of which his antagonist is 
ignorant. He can produce hundreds of passages 
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to prove, that the “ divinity which the orthodox 
Christians ascribed to Christ, was the very samc 
principle which constituted the wisdom and other 
powers of God the Father;” and he can prove, 
that “ this was agreeable to the principles of those 
Platonists; from whom Philo and the Christian fa- 
thers derived their opinion.”* That the second 
person in the Platonic triad was, according to the 
theology of that school, the principle of intelli- 
gence in the Godhead, he will find indeed not dif- 
ficult to prove. But unless he can shew, that this 
principle of Divine intelligence was not supposed, 
by'the Platonists, to have had from all eternity 
a personality of its own, distinct from the person- 
ality of either of the two other principles, he 
will prove nothing, but what is ener known td 
every child in Platonism. 


8. The creat work will probably abound it 
new specimens of the proficiency which he has 
made in logic, under the tuition of the great Locke. 
It was not unpleasant to me to find this great logi- 
cian confounding being, substance, and substratum ;+ 
that is, ignorant of the distinctions of imosaas 
(which seems to be Being in his language) ge and 
imoueuevov? to find him unapprized of that great 
principle, without which a logician will handle 


* Second Letters, ». 124. + Second Letters, p. 138. 
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his tools but aukwardly, that the genus cannot be 
predicated of the specific differences *,(a); and, 
from an ignorance of this principle, falling into an 
error, into which indeed greater men than he have 
fallen, that Being is the universal genus, under 
which all other genera rank as species. 


_ .9. These, and many other glaring instances of 
unfinished erudition, shallow criticism, weak argu- 
ment, and unjustifiable art to cover the weakness, 
and to supply the want of argument, which must 
strike every one who takes the trouble to look 
through these Second Letters, put me quite at ease 
with respect to the judgment, which the public 
would be apt to form between my antagonist and. 
. me; and confirmed me in the resolution of mak- 
ing no reply to him, and of troubling the public 
no more upon the subject, except so far as might . 


The former [being] is the genus, and the latter 
[person’] the species,” &c. p. 140. 
(a) In the sixth of his Third Letters, sec. 3. Dr Priestley 
courageously encounters this principle. To prove the fallaey of 
it, he says, “ According to it, since men are divided into Whites 
and Blacks, &c. &c. it would follow, that it cannot w ‘ith proprie- 
ty be said of any Whites or Blacks, that they are men.” A more 
curious instance of logical accuracy will not easily be found, than 
this deduction. The common genus of White men and Black 
men, I take to be Man. The specific difference between them 
lies in colour. Of this I apprehend manhood cannot be predi« 
cated. But how does this lead to Dr Priestley’s inference, that 
manhood is not predicable of any subject in which colour is 
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be necessary, to establish some facts, which he 
hath somewhat too peremptorily denied; and to — 
vindicate my character from aspersions, which he 
hath too inconsiderately thrown out. 


10. The matters of fact fished T mean to prove 
are these. 


I. Origen’s want of veracity in disputation. 


II. The existence of orthodox Hebrew Chris- | 
tians at Jerusalem, after the time of Adrian. | 


Ill. The decline of Calvinism, amounting al- 
most to a total extinction of it, among the Eng- 
lish dissenters. 


11. The slander, which I mean to repel, is con- 
tained in my adversary’s insinuation, that I have 
spoken with contempt of the doctrines of Calvin. 


12. As for the outcry which he makes about 
my intolerance, and my bigotry to what he calls 
high-church principles, it gives me rather plea- 
' sure than uneasiness. I consider it, as the vain” 
indignant struggle of a strong animal which. feels 
itself overcome; the mere growling of the tiger 
in the toils; and I disdain to answer. I glory in 
my principles; I am proud of the abuse, which 
they may draw upon me. Nor shall I pretend to 
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apologize for the severity and warmth of my pre- 
sent language, or of any which I may think pro- 
per to employ in the ensuing pages. After the 
avowal which Dr Priestley has made, in his last 
publication,* of the spirit in which he has drawn 
his polemical sword; it is time, that on our part 
also the scabbard should be thrown away. 


13. Dr Priestley’s Second Letters to the Arch- — 
deacon of St Alban’s are, at this instant, lying 
open before me, at the 58d page. My eye is at- 
tracted to a passage near the bottom, distinguish- 
ed by a mark, which in the first perusal of the 
work, I had set against it in the margin; which 
reminds me, that it is one of those, in which I 
was the most captivated with the justness of the 
reasoning, and the frankness of the writer’s decla- 
rations. Although I have already spent more 
time, than when I first took up my pen I thought 
to do, in culling the flowers of my adversary’s — 
composition, I cannot resist the temptation of 
stopping (although it delay for a few moments 
the business to which I hasten) to pluck this de- 
licious blossom, which I had well nigh overlooked, 
sensible how much it will add to the beillioney 
and ARE PanED of my posey. | 


* See the Animadversions‘on Dr White’s Sermons, annexed 


to Dr Priestley’s discourse upon the Importance of Pr ee Inquiry, 
p- 78. 
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14. Bishop Pearson alleges, that Ignatius in his 
epistles to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, Magne- 
sians, and Philadelphians, refers to the doctrine 
of the Ebionites as an heretical doctrine. These 
references would demolish Dr Priestley’s notion. 
that the Ebionites were not considered as heretics, 
so early as in the times of Ignatius. Dr Priest- 
ley “ therefore finds no such references,” in these 
epistles, “ except perhaps two passages.” Two 
clear references are just as good as two thousand. 
How then shall we dispose of these twe passages ? 
Very easily. “ They may easily be supposed to 
have been altered.” Yes. Suppositions are easily 
made; and for that very reason, they are not eask 
ly admitted by wary men, without some other 
recommendation than the bare ease of making 
them, joined to the consideration of the service, 
which a particular supposition may render to a 
party-writer, as a crutch for a lame argument. 
Upon what ground then may we build this sup- 
position, which is so easily made, of an alteration 
in two passages in the epistles of Ignatius ? which, 
as they now stand, contradict Dr Priestley > 
Upon the firmest ground imaginable. “ When — 
CORRECTED by an UNITARIAN, nothing is wanting 
to the evident purpose of the writer.” Corrected 
by an Unitarian! ‘The Unitarians, if they are not 
shamefully belied by the ecclesiastical historians, 
have ever indeed been ready at this business. of 
eorrection. The Arians took the trouble to cor- 


\ 
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rect a treatise of Hilary of Poictou, in which the 
heretical confession of the council of Ariminum 
was the subject: they corrected, and corrected, 
till the work became a novelty to its author. 
They, or the Macedonians, did the same good 
office for St Cyprian’s epistles ; and to circulate 
their amended copies more widely, they sold them 
at Constantinople, at a low price. Similar liber- 
ties were taken with the works of the two Alex- 
andrians, Clemens and Dionysius. They, who 
thus corrected, were not deficient in the kindred 
art of forging whole treatises, under the names of 
the brightest luminaries of the church, in which 
the holy fathers were made to support heretical 
doctrines. The holy Scriptures were not. unat- 
tempted, as appears by the testimony of those * 
who lived at the time when the amended copies 
were extant in the world; who, in proof of the 
heavy accusation, appeal to the notorious disa- 
greement of. different copies, which had under- 
gone the revision of different heresiarchs. This 
is indeed the confutation of the Unitarian doc- 
trine, that both the primitive fathers, and the 
holy Scriptures, must be corrected in every page, 
before they can be brought to give evidence in its 
favour. It is because the Unitarians themselves 
have always understood this, that they have ever 


* See Euseb. Ecc. Hist. lib. v. 
2B : 
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been ready to apply the needful corrections, when — 
they thought the thing might be done without 
danger of detection. But the modern Corypheeus 
of the company is, I believe, the first who ever 
had the indiscretion to avow the practice, and 
confess that he could not otherwise stand his 
ground, than by an appeal to the testimony of 
CORRECTED FATHERS! He is himself indeed a 
master of the art of correction. His attempt upon 
a passage in St John’s first epistle, will never be 
forgotten.* 


15. Will he dare to reeriminate? He will.— 
The orthodox, he says, as they are commonly 
called, have tampered with the New Testament 
itself, having made interpolations favourable to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, especially the famous 
passage concerning the three that bear record in 
heaven.” } The great name of Newron is brought 
up, to give weight to the accusation. “ Newton 
among others has clearly proved, &c.” And this 
he imagines, I myself. will acknowledge. Dr 
Priestley, even before the inditing of these Second 
- Letters, must have found himself deceived in so 
many instances, in his imaginations about me; 
how I would acknowledge, and how I would re- 


* See the charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of St Al- 
ban’s, I. sec. 5. 
+ Second Letters, p. 13. 
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cant; how my eyes would be opened by the in- 
formation which he had to give me; that I won- 
der he should venture to imagine any more, in a 
subject in which he hath found himself so liable 
to error. He imagines; that I must acknowledge, 
that Newton hath clearly proved; that the record 
of the three in heaven in St John’s first epistle, is 
an interpolation made by some of those; whom I 
call the orthodox.-No: I acknowledge no such 
thing. Suppose I were to make the jirst part of 
the acknowledgment, that the passage is an in- 
terpolation; what consequence would bind me to 
the second; that the orthodox have been the wil- 
ful falsifiers? Is it because their purpose might 
have been served by the pretended falsification ? 
Truly theit purpose had been poorly served by it. 
It is not agreed, among the orthodox themselves, 
that this text relates to the consubstantiality of 
the three persons in the Godhead. It is my own 
opinion, that it does not: and this I take to be 
the reason;—that it is so seldom alleged by the 
ancient writers in proof of the Trinity. But why 
must I acknowledge; that the passage is at all an 
interpolation ? Because Newton and others have 
elearly proved it. To me the proof is not clear. 
Were the defect of positive proof in favour of the 
passage much greater, than Newton and others 
have been able to make out, it would still be 
with me an argument of its authenticity, that the 
omission of it breaks the connexion, and wonder- 


~ 
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fully heightens the obscurity, of the apostle’s dis- 
course. Dr Priestley perhaps imagines, that I 
hold myself bound to acknowledge whatever 
Newton hath attempted. to prove. In his letters 
to me, and in his animadversions upon Dr White’s 
celebrated discourses, he is often pleased to beast 
of the probability * of what he knows, more than 
his antagonists; and that too in subjects, in which 
he hath been convicted of the greatest want of 
knowledge. I hope I may say, without arrogance, 
that it is probable that Sir Isaac Newton’s talents 
in demonstration, are as well known to me, as to 
Dr Priestley. It is probable too, that, after the 
pains which I have taken to examine the prin- 
ciples and the authorities on which his ancient 


chronology is founded, I am as well qualified, as 


Dr Priestley, to judge of his talents in other sub- 
jects, which are not capable of demonstration. 
Now in these, I scruple not, to say with a writer 
of our own times, that the great Newton went 
eut like a common man. I’or the exposition, 
which to complete his argument against the re- 


cord of the three in heaven, he gives of the con- 


text of the apostle’s discourse, I hold it to bea 
model of that sort of paraphrase, by which any 
given sense may be affixed to any given words. 


" * Second Letters, p. 135, 146, 200, 202. Animadversions 


‘en Dr White, p. 66, 72. 
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But that even the external evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the passage is so far less defective, than 
‘Newton and others have imagined, will be de- 
nied, 1 believe, by few, who have impartially con- 
sidered the very able vindication of this celebra- 
ted text, which hath lately been given by Mr 
Travis, in his Letters to Mr Gibbon. Dr Priest- 
ley perhaps hath not found leisure to look through 
that performance. Or, if he have, he hath formed, 
I suppose, “ no very high opinion of the author's 
acquaintance with Christian antiquity.”* For in 
this, all who oppose the Socinian tenets, are mise- 
rably deficient. 

16. Here I close my remarks upon my adver- 
sary’s reasoning ; and I now proceed to the proof 
of my own facts, and the vindication of my own 
character. | : 


s 


—— = 


* See Remarks on Mr Howes’s discourse, 


PART SECOND. 


PROOFS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Of Origen’s want of veracity —Of the fathers in general.—Of 
ihe passages in which St Chrysostom is supposed to assert 
that the aposiles temporized—=A specimen of CORRECTION by 
an Unitarian. : 


APs first fact that comes in question, is the want 
of veracity in disputation, which I impute to Ori- 
gen, 


2. In the second book against Celsus, near the 
beginning of the book, Origen asserts of the He- 
_ brew Christians of his own times, without excep- 
tion, that they had not abandoned the laws and 
customs of their ancestors; and that, for that rea- 
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son, they were called Ebionites. Dr Priestley sets 
a high value upon this testimony of Origen, as 
clearly establishing his great point, that the 
Ebionites were nothing worse than the Christians 
of the circumcision. I maintain, that if the truth 
of Origen’s assertion were admitted, still his tes- 
timony would be less to Dr Priestley’s purpose, 
than he imagines. It would prove, indeed, the 
Hebrew Christian, and. the Ebionite, to be the 
same; but it would equally prove, that the disbe- 
lief of our Lord’s divinity was no necessary part 
of the Ebionzan doctrine. But I go further. I 
deny the truth of Origen’s assertion in both its 
branches. I deny, that it is universally true of 
the Hebrew Christians, in his time, that they had 
not abandoned the Mosaic law; and I deny that 
it is true, that they were all called Ebionites. I 
' say, that Origen himself knew better, than to be; 
lieve his own assertion. And I say that it was a 
part of Origen’s character, not to be incapable of 
asserting, in argument, what he believed not. 


3. Dr Priestley ill brooks this open attack upon 
the credibility of one, whom he considers as a 
principal witness. He defends Origen, by retort- 
ing a similar accusation upon me; and, with the 
utmost vehemence of indignant oratory, he ar- 
raigns me at the tribunal of the public, as a falsi- 
fier of history, and a defamer of the character of 
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the dead.* From assertions which I have not 
rashly made, it must be something more terrible 
to my feelings, than the reproaches of Dr Priestley, 
loudly re-echoed by his whole party, that shall 
compel me to recede. 


4. I say, then, that in the particular matter in 
question, Origen asserted a known falsehood. J 
say, in general, that a strict regard to truth, in 
disputation, was not the virtue of his character. 


5. With respect to the particular matter in 
question; if I prove, that Origen knew the false- 
hood of his own assertion in the first branch of it, 
in which he avers, * that the Hebrew Christians 
in his time had not abandoned their ancient laws 
and customs,” no great stress, I presume, will be 
laid upon the second, “ that they were all called 
Ebionites.” For, according to Origen’s account 
of the reason of the name, (which yet I believe not 
to be the true one,) the two branches of his as- 
sertion must stand or fall together. 


9. It is an inconvenience which attends contro- 
versy, that it obliges both the writer and the 
reader to go frequently over the same ground. 
1 must here repeat, what I observed in the se- 
venth of my letters to Dr Priestley, that it is in 


* Second Letters, &c. Preface, p. xvill. p. 47 192. 
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~ answer to a reproach upon the converted Jews, 
which Celsus had put in the mouth of an unbe- 
lieving Jew, that by embracing Christianity, they 
were deserters of their ancient law, that Origen 
asserts, that the Jews believing in Christ had not 
renounced their Judaism. This assertion is made 
at the beginning of Origen’s second book. Now, 
at no greater distance than in the third section of 
the same book, the good father takes quite ano- 
ther ground to confute his adversary. He insults 
over his adversary’s ignorance, for not making the 
distinctions, which he himself, in the allegation in 
question, had confounded. “ It is my present 
point,” says Origen, “ to evince Celsus’s igno- 
rance, who has made a Jew say to his country- 
men, to Israelites believing in Christ, Upon what 
motive have you deserted the law of your ances- 
tors? But how have they deserted the law of 
their ancestors, who reprove those that are inat- 
tentive to it, and say, T'ell me ye &c.?”* Then, 
after a citation of certain texts from St Paul’s 
epistles, in which the apostle avails himself of the 
authority of the law, to enforce particular duties ; 
which texts make nothing either for or against the 
Jew’s assertion, that the Christians of the circum- 


* Nuy o& meoneilas eAeyeccs Thy Te Kerce cy.aebreer’s mag @ 6 Iedases 
Atyes Tos woAilacy nor Tos Ioganrilats aisevecoty em Tov Incey, Te. 
Te wocborles xcilervmele tov araclesoy voor; nar to e&ns, Llws de xdlaAcs 
Rowwacs Tov aeilesay vooy Ob Emrélbuwiles TOKG Ken eKELoW aves noes AeyovtTac® 
Asyele [40s Ob TOY YOMLOr, &e. 
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cision had abandoned their ancient law; but 
prove only, that the disuse of the law, if it was 
actually gone into disuse, could not be deemed a 
desertion; because it proceeded not from any dis- 
regard to the authority of the Lawgiver: after a 
citation of texts to this purpose, Origen proceeds 
in this remarkable strain. ‘ And how confused- 
ly does Celsus’s Jew speak upon this subject? 
when he might have said more plausibly, some 
of you have relinquished the old customs upon pre- 
tence of expositions and allegories. Some again, 
expounding, as you call it, spiritually, neverthe- 
less observe the institutions of our ancestors. But 
SoME, not admitting these expositions, are willing 
to receive Jesus as the person foretold by the pro- 
phets, and to observe the law of Moses according 
to the ancient customs, as having in the letter 
the whole meaning of the Spirit.’* In these 
words Origen confesses all that I have alleged of 
him. He confesses, in contradiction to his for- 
mer assertion, that he knew of three sorts of Jews 
professing Christianity. One sort adhered to the 
letter of the Mosaic law, rejecting all figurative 
interpretations; another sort admitted a figura- 


em Key BS TuYyKENXVARWS YE Tavl & Tapa Ty Keaow Tsdwiog 
Agyery duvaevos aiOavdlegoy eisresy, 67s TINED sev tywy xollarcrors 
macs te ir, weopaces dmyncewy nas &AAnyopiwy? TINEX de nas dua 
yapevors ws emraylearccbe, avevpalinws, Sdev ntloy ra mailesce angeile 
TINED dt, 202 dinyeusvor, Berecbe nas Tov Incav magudiEacbas as meow 
Oilevberlo, nas rov Mwvoews vopov rngnrces xdla re crailpiay ws bv Tn Ace 
bes igorleg roy wale te wrivmal® ver, 
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tive interpretation, conforming, however, to the 
letter of the precept; but a third sort (the first 
in Origen’s enumeration) had relinquished the 
observance of the literal precept, conceiving it to 
be of no importance, in comparison i the latent 
figurative meaning. 


7. But this is not all. In the next sentence, 
he gives us to understand, though I confess more 
indirectly, but he gives us to understand, that of 
these three sorts of Hebrews professing Christi- 
_anity, they only, who had laid aside the use of 
the Mosaic law, were in his time considered as 
true Christians. For he mentions it as a further 
proof of the ignorance of Celsus, pretending, as it 
appears he did, to deep erudition upon all sub- 
jects, that in his account of the heresies of the 
Christian church, he had omitted the Israelites be- 
Lieving in Jesus, and not laying aside the law of 
their ancestors. ‘ But how should Celsus, he 
says, make clear distinctions upon this point; 
who, in the sequel of his work, mentions impious 
heresies altogether alienated from Christ, and 
others, which have renounced the Creator, and 
hath not noticed [or knew not of | Israelites be- 
lieving in Jesus and not relinquishing the law of 
their fathers ?”* What opinion is to be entertain- 


—— 
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ed of a writer’s veracity, who, in-one page, asserts 
that the Hebrews professing Christianity had not 
renounced the Jewish law; and, in the next af. 
firms that a part of them had renounced it, not 
without an, insinuation, that they, who had not, 
were heretics, not true Christians? Eco nutc 
TESTI, ETIAMSI JURATO, QUI TAM, MANIFESTO FU- 
MOS VENDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE CONFIRMO. 


- 8. I flatter myself, that I have established my 
charge against Origen, with respect to the par- 
ticular fact in question. That a strict regard to 
truth in disputation, was not the virtue of his 
character, I shall now shew by another strange 
instance of prevarication, which occurs in these 
same books against Celsus. Celsus, to deprive 
the Christian cause of all benefit from Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the Virgin’s conception, makes his 
Jew say, what hath since been said by many 
Jewish critics without the least foundation, that 
the Hebrew word in Isaiah vu. 14,-which is rende- 
red by the LXX, a wrgin, denotes only a young 
woman. Origen, in justification of the sense in 
which Christian interpreters understand the pas- 
sage, cites * the law against the incontinence of 
betrothed virgins, in Deut. xxii. 23, 24, the word 
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nnby; which Christians understand of a virgin in 
Isaiah, being allowed, as Origen will have it, to 
denote a virgin in this passage of the law. But 
in this passage, according to our modern Hebrew 
text, the word is not noby, but nbina. Were it 
certain that snby had been the reading in the 
copies of the age of Origen, a suspicion might 
arise, that the text had been corrupted by the 
Jews, for the purpose of depriving the Christians 
of one argument in vindication of their interpre- 
tation of Isaiah. But there is something so sus- 
picious in the manner of Origen’s appeal to this © 
text, that he is rather to be suspected of prevari-« 
eation, than the synagogue of fraud.——=) per rds 


a AAua, nv oF prev EQdopmnovlee putlerAnQaos apos Tn» arapQsvory AAG 
Os Bis rHy veces, selloy QE PALT, nas tv ty Aviegovoyen tore woegberes 
&c. “The word mmby which the LXX have 
translated into the word ozglens [a virgin], but 
other interpreters, into the word sa; [a young 
woman], is put too, as THEY say, in Deuterono- 
my, for a virgin.” What is this, As they say? Was — 
it unknown to the compiler of the Hexapla, what 
the reading of the Hebrew text, in his own time 
was? If he knew that it was, what he would 
have thought it to be; why does he seem to as- 
sert upon hearsay only? If he knew not; why 
did’ he not inform himself? that he might either 
assert, with confidence, what he had found up- 
on inquiry to be true; or not assert what could 
not be maintained. Ee¢o HUIC TESTI, ETIAMSI 


4 
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JURATO, QUI TAM MANIFESTO FUMOS VENDIT, ME 
NON CREDITURUM ESSE CONFIRMO. 


9. So much for Origen’s veracity in argument, 
so unjustly aspersed by me, so completely vindi- 
cated by Dr Priestley.* 


10. I will here take the liberty to remark upon 
the early fathers in general, whose memories are 
nevertheless to be revered, for their learning and 
the general sanctity of their characters; that in 
their popular discourses, and in argument, they 
were too apt to sacrifice somewhat of the accura- 
cy of fact to the plausibility of their rhetoric ; or, 
which is much the same thing, they were too 
ready to adopt any notion, which might serve a 
present purpose, without nicely examining its so- 
lidity or its remote consequences. For this reason 
the great profit, which may arise from the study 
of their works, is rather that we may gather from 
them, what were the opinions and the practice 
of the whole body of the church, in the times 
wherein they lived; than that any one of these 
writers is safely to be followed in all his asser- 


* « | have completely vindicated the character of Origen, 
which you have endeavoured to blot.” Second Letters, Xe. p. 
189. See a further defence of Origen’s veracity, in the first 
of Dr Priestley’s Third Letters, and my Reply to that further 
defence, in. the fifth of the Supplemental Disquisitions. 
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tions. Instances of precipitation, in advancing 
what occurred at the moment, and served a pre- 
sent purpose, may be found, I believe, in the wri- 
tings of no less a man than St Chrysostom. I 
shall mention one instance which occurs to me, 
which is very remarkable, though perhaps of little 
consequence. In his homilies upon the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, Chrysostom relates that 
it was not agreed, in his time, who the person 
might be, who ts described by St Paul as the 
‘‘ brother whose praise is in the gospel in all the 
churches :” that some thought St Luke was meant 
under this description; others St. Barnabas: and, 
for a reason which he mentions, he gives it as his 
ewn opinion, that St Barnabas was probably the 
person intended. But, in his first homily upon 
the Acts of the Apostles, he no less than three 


‘times brings up this text as an attestation of St 


Paul to St Luke’s merit: for no other reason, but 
that this application of it served the purpose of a 
rhetorical amplification of St Luke’s praise. 


11. Upon this circumstance, the notorious care- 
lessness of the fathers in their rhetorical assertions, 
I should build my reply.to the several passages 
which Dr Priestley hath produced from St Chry- 
sostom, to prove that it was allowed by St Chry- 
sostom, that the doctrine of the Trinity had never 
been openly taught by the apostles; if those pas- 
sages appeared to me, in the same light in which 
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they appear to my antagonist. As for the par- 
ticular passage in Athanasius, if any Unitarian, 
who reads the entire passage, thinks that the 
Jews there mentioned were converted, not unbe-. 
lieving Jews, I must apply to him, what Dr 
Priestley remarks of those whom I esteem as or- 
thodox, that ‘‘ the minds of a few individuals may 
be so locked up, that no keys we can apply will 
be able to open them.”* For St Chrysostom, I 
cannot find that he says any thing, but what I 
myself would say; that the apostles taught first 
what was easiest to be learned, and went on to 
higher points, as the minds of their catechumens 
became able to bear them. If I could allow that 
he hath any where said, what Dr Priestley thinks 
he finds in his expressions, that the apostles had 
been reserved and concealed upon an article of 
faith; I should say, that it was a thought that 
had hastily occurred to him, as a plausible solu- 
tion of a difficulty, which deserved, perhaps, no 
very diligent discussion in a popular assembly ; 
and that he had hastily let it escape him. I am 
well persuaded, that any priest in Chyrsostom’s 
jurisdiction, who should have maintained this ex- 
traordinary proposition, that ‘ the apostles had 
temporized, in delivering the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith,” would have met with no very 


* Importance of Free Inguiry, p. 69. 
2¢ 
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gentle treatment from the pious Archbishop of 
Constantinople. Had the priest, in his own vin- 
dication, presumed to say: “ Holy father, if I 
am in error, you yourself must answer for it. 
Upon your authority I adopted the opinion, which 
you now condemn; you have repeatedly said in 
your commentaries upon the sacred books, that 
the apostles and the evangelists stood in awe of 
the prejudices of their hearers.” St Chrysostom 
would have replied: “ Faithless monster! is it 
thy stupidity, or thy baseness, that interprets, as 
an impeachment of the sincerity of the first in- 
spired preachers, my encomium of their wisdom ? 
But why should I wonder, that he should not 
scruple to slander his bishop, who spares not the 
apostles and evangelists.” Had the priest been 
able to prove against St Chrysostom, that he had 
indeed given countenance in his writings to such 
an error, the good father would have repented 
in sackcloth and ashes. 


12, As the mention of Dr Priestley’s quotations 
from St Chrysostom hath occurred, I must not 
omit to do justice to a passage, which hath suffer- 
ed a little in the hands of this emeritus professor 
of Greek * in the late academy at Warrington. I 


# cc J -taught it nine years, the last six of them at 


Warrington.” Second Letters, p. 202. 
Ad summum, non Maurus erat, nec Sarmata, nec Thrax, 
Qui sumpsit pennas, mediis sed natus Athenis. 
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speak of the passage cited by Dr Priestley, in his 
Second Letters, page 94, from the first homily on 
the epistle to the Hebrews. In the Greek, as Dr 
Priestley gives it, it is rank nonsense; and not 
very intelligible, in Dr Priestley’s English. Dr 
Priestley, to get it into English at all, has had re- 
course to an emendation. An “ 4 must be turn- 
ed into «a, or something else.” Suppose 2 turn- 
ed into «a, what will be the antecedent of the 
pronoun 4; in the Greek, or of himself in Dr 
Priestley’s English? Had Dr Priestley consulted. 
any good edition of. St Chrysostom, either the 
Paris edition of 1735, or the old Paris edition of 
Fronto Duczus, or the Eton edition, he would - 
have found that 2 yae tim é Ses should be 2 yae cise 
é Xercc and that 3 should keep its place. <“ Ob- 
- serve,” says St Chrysostom, “ the apostle’s pru- 
dence in the choice of his expressions. For he 
hath not said, Christ spake, although he [2. e. 
Christ] was the person who spake; but because 
their minds were weak, and they were not yet 
able to bear the things concerning Christ, he says, 

God spake by him.” | 


18. The particular notion that Christ was the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, the person who 


But “ the elements of the language, it seems, were not taught 
there.” [Ibid..] The professor indeed, had the elements been 
ta be taught, had been ill qualified for his chair. 
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conversed with the patriarchs, talked with Moses 
in the bush, displayed his tremendous glory at 
Sinai, and spake by the prophets, is what St 
‘Chrysostom thought the Hebrews not far enough 
advanced in the theory of revelation to bear. If 
-he thought them too weak, to bear the general 
doctrine. of our Lord’s Deriry, his judgment 
would be of little weight, since St Paul thought 


otherwise. For, in the second verse of the first — 


chapter of this epistle, the apostle enters upon 
that abstruse subject, which, in the first verse, ac- 
cording to Dr Priestley’s. interpretation of St 
Chrysostom, he is supposed to shun; in the third 
verse, he goes deep into the mystery; and, in the 
eighth, he applies to Christ what the Psalmist 
says of God, that “his throne is for ever and ever, 
the sceptre of his kingdom a sceptre of righteous- 
ness :” and the manner, in which the words of the 
Psalmist are introduced, shews that the apostle 
thought, that they, to whom he wrote, could not 
but join with him in this application. Dr Priest- 
ley, I suppose, thought it as well to keep it out of 
the reader’s sight, that St Chrysostom, in this 
very passage, speaks of Christ as the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament. He thought it best to keep 
the true meaning of the passage out of sight; and 
for this reason he chose to take up the corrupt 
and senseless reading of the Heidelberg edition, 
(a bad copy of the Veronese text, in a very smal! 
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part only collated with the Palatin and Augus- 
tan manuscripts,) and rejecting an emendation 
unanimously received by later editors, who took. 
the pains to rectify the text by a laborious colla-. 
tion of many manuscripts, to make the best of the 
passage for himself, ‘by correcting in the wrong 
place. Thus indeed we have a beautiful speci- 
men of an ancient father corrected by an Unita- 
rian | 


14. I must not quit the subject of these quota- 
tions, without observing, that the learned reader, 
in his first homily of St Chrysostom upon the 
epistle to the Hebrews, will find St Chyrsostom’s 
own confutation of the proof, which Dr Priestley 
attempts to bring from his works; that it was a 
thing known and admitted in his time, that the 
apostles had been silent upon the subject of our 
Lord’s divinity; and that the orthodox, to ac- 
count for this acknowledged fact, were reduced 
to the necessity of supposing, that they tempori- 
zed. What the silence of the apostles, upon this 
subject was, may be learned from the epistle to 
the Hebrews. What St Chrysostom’s opinion of 
their temporizing caution was, may be learned 
from his first homily upon that epistle, Whoever 
_ reads only the two first sections of that homily, 
will perceive, that the prudence, which St Chry- 
sdstom ascribes to the apostles, was a prudence in 
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the manner of preaching mysterious doctrines, not 
a dishonest caution in dissembling difficulties, 
Had he ascribed to them any such hase art, the 
epistle to the Hebrews had been his confutation.- 
His first homily on that epistle is the confutation 
of those, who, in ignorance, or in art, would as- 
cribe to him so unworthy a notion of the founders 
of our faith, : 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
Of the church of Elia, or Jerusalem, after Adrian.—Mosheim’s | 
narration contrmed.—Christians not included in Adrian’s 
edicts against the Jews.—The return from Pella, a fact af- 


firmed by Epiphanius:—Orthodox Hebrew Christians existing 
an the world long after the times of Adrian. 


Tur next fact that comes in question, is the 
existence of a bedy of orthodox Hebrew Christi- 
ans at Jerusalem, after the final dispersion of the 
Jews by Adrian. 


2. In the seventh of my letters to Dr Priestley, 
I stated briefly, what I take to be the true account , 
of the changes, which took place in the ecclesias- 
tical state of Palestine, upon the banishment of 
the Jews by Adrian. The ecclesiastical history of 
_ those times is so very general and imperfect, that 
whoever attempts to make out a consistent story 
from the ancient writers, which are come down to 
us, will find himself under a necessity of helping 
out their broken accounts by his own conjectures. 
In the general view of the transactions of that 
time, I agree almost entirely with Mosheim; who, 
in my judgment, hath, with great penetration, 
drawn forth the whole truth; or what must seem 
tous the truth, because it carries the highest air 
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of probability, from the obscure hints, which the 
historian Sulpitius furnishes, connected with other 
hints, which, though unobserved by Dr Priestley, 
are to be found in other writers of antiquity. Dr 
Priestley speaks of a series of facts,* and of many 
circumstances, which, he says, I have added to 
Mosheim’s account, and “ must know that I add- 
ed.” Jf Dr Priestley consulted that part of Mo- 
sheim’s work, De Rebus Christianorum aate Con- 
stantinum, to which the margin of my letters refer- 
red him (but in Mosheim, as in Grotius, it is 
likely that he turned to the wrong place), if he 
opened Mosheim in the place to which J referred, 
he must know that I have added no circumstance, 
to Mosheim’s account; but such as every one must 
add, in his own imagination, who admits Mo- 
sheim’s representation of the fact in its principal 
‘parts. He must know, that three circumstances 
in particular, which he is pleased to mention 
among my additions, are affirmed by Mosheim: 
the conflux of Hebrew Christians to Mlia; the 
motive, which induced the majority to give up 
their ancient customs; namely, the desire of sha- 
ring in the privileges of the lian colony; and 
the retreat of those, who could not bring them- 
selves to give their ancient customs up, to remote 


¥ Second Letters, p. 192. 
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corners of the country.* These were Mosheim’s 
assertions before they were mine: and Dr Priest- 
ley either knows this, or, pretending to separate 
Mosheim’s own account from my additions, he 
hath not taken the trouble to examine what is 
mine, and what is Mosheim’s. 


3. It may seem, however, that to convict my 
adversary of the crime of shameful precipitance, 
in asserting what he hath not taken the pains to 
know; or of the worse crime, of asserting the con- 
trary of what’ he knows, absolves not me of the 
imputation, that I have related upon the authority 
of Mosheim, what Mosheim related upon none.t 
I will therefore briefly state the principles, which 
‘determine me to abide by Mosheim’s account of 
the transactions in question. I take for granted, 
then, these things. 


I. A church of Hebrew Christians, adhering to 
the observance of the Mosaic law, subsisted for a 
time at Jerusalem, and for some time at Pella, 
from the beginning of Christianity until the final 
dispersion of the Jews by Adrian. 


jf. Upon this event a Christian church arose at 
/iilia. 


* Second Letters, p. 39. | + Ibid. p. 192. 
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Il. The church of Atlia, often, but improperly, 
called the church of Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was 
no more; the church of Atlia in its external form, 
that is, in its doctrines and its discipline, was a 

Greek church; and it was governed by bishops of 


the uncircumcision.. Jn this my adversary and 1 


are agreed. The point in dispute between us is, 
of what members. the church of Allia was compo- 
sed. He says, of converts of Gentile extraction. 
I say, of Hebrews; of the very same persons, in 
the greater part, who were members of the an- 


cient Hebrew church, at the time when the Jews 


were subdued by Adrian. For again, I take for 
granted, iS. ity : 


IV. That the observation of the Mosaic law, in 
the primitive church of Jerusalem, was a matter 
of mere habit and national prejudice, not of con- 
science. A matter of conscience it could not be; 
because the decree of the apostolical college, and 
the writings of St Paul, must have put every true 
believer's conscience at ease upon the subject. - St 
Paul, in all his epistles, maintains the total im- 
significance of the Mosaic law, either for Jew or 
Gentile, after Christ had made the great atone- 
ment; and the notion that St Paul could be mis- 
taken, in a point which is the principal subject of 
a great part of his writings, is an impiety, which 
I cannot impute to our holy brethren, the saints 


a 
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of the primitive church of Jerusalem.* Again, I 
take for granted, 


V. That with good Christians, such as I believe 
the Christians of the primitive church of Jerusa- 
lem to have been; motives of worldly interest, 
which would not overcome conscience, would, ne- 
vertheless, overcome mere habit. 


VI. That the desire of partaking in the privi- 
leges of the Allian colony, from which Jews were 
excluded, would accordingly be a motive, that. 
would prevail with the Hebrew Christians of Je- 
rusalem, and other parts of Palestine, to divest 
themselves of the form of Judaism, by laying aside 
their ancient customs. 


4. Dr Priestley asks me, “ Where, Sir, do you 
find in this passage (a passage of Sulpitius Seve- 
rus which he cites) any promise of immunities to 
the Jewish Christians, if they would forsake the 
law of their fathers.”} Nowhere, I confess, in this 
passage; nor in any other passage of Sulpitius; 
in any passage of any ancient, I may add, nor of 


* By the primitive church of Jerusalem, I mean the Hebrew 
ehurch, before Adrian. The retreat to Pella was temporary ; 
and, I am inclined to think, of short duration ; and the bishop, 
while he sat there, was still called the Bishop of Jerusalem. 

+ Second Letters, p. 42. 
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any mnodern writer. But the question implies a 
false and fraudulent representation of my argu- 
ment. I never spake, I never dreamed, of any 
promise of particular immunities to Jewish Chris- 
tians, upon condition that they renounced the Mo- 
saic law. I spake only of the general immunities 
of the Ailian colony, of which Christians might, 
and Jews might not partake.* . 


5. Dr Priestley alleges, that “ the historian 
(Sulpitius) says, that the object of Adrian was to 
overturn Christianity.”; But whatever the empe- 
ror’s dishke to Gfkisunteds might be, there is lit: 
tle probability that, upon this occasion, he would 
be disposed to treat Christians with severity. The 


* Notwithstanding the explanation, which I have here given, 
of what I said, in the seventh of my Letters in Reply, of the 
exclusion of Jews, and of Jews only, from the privileges of the. 
/élian colony; Dr Priestley in his Third Letters, has the as- 
surance to tell me, “‘ You say that the Jews were allowed to re- 
main in the place, and enjoy the privileges of the Athan colony, 
on condition of their becoming Christians.” As if | had men- 
tioned this as an article of capitulation between the emperor 
and the Jews. I conceive, that I have expressed my meaning 
too plamly to be misapprehended, by those who choose to wn- 
derstand. I never conceived, I have nowhere said, <“ that 
Adrian was so well disposed to Christianity, as to permit the re- 
bellious Jews to remain in Jerusalem, on condition of their em- 
bracing it.” But I suppose that the eraperor might distinguish 
between rebels and those who had been good! subjects. “The 
Hebrew Christians had taken no part in ‘the rebellion. And 
yet, had they not discarded the Jewish rites, they might have 
been mistaken for Jews. 

+ Second Letters, p. 42. 
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historian Sulpitius nowhere says, that the empe- 
ror’s edicts against the Jews extended to Chris- 
tians; and the historian Orosius says expressly, 
that to Christians they extended not.* Was Oro- 
sius too late a writer to give evidence about these 
transactions ?. The historian of Corruptions. is, I 
believe, some centuries later. His means of infor- 
mation therefore, are fewer; and, were he weil in- 
formed, his precipitance in assertion, and _ his ta- 
lent of accommodating his story to his opinions, 
should annihilate the credit of his evidence. The 
testimony of Orosius, however inconsiderable, 
might of itself therefore outweigh the opinion of 
Dr Priestley ; if a feather only, in the one scale, 
be more than a counterpoise for a nothing in the 
other. 


6. The testimony however, of Orosius, is not 
without some indirect confirmation from other 
writers ; and, what is more, from its consistency 
with other circumstances in the history of those 
times, with which the assertion of Sulpitius, that 
Adrian meant to wound Christianity through the 
sides of Judaism, will not easily accord. It isa 
notorious fact, that Adrian was not unfavourable 
to the Christians. ‘The church, in his reign, ob- 


» 
‘ 


*® 


—pracepitque ne cui Judo introeundi Hierosolymam 
esset licentia, Christianis tantum civitate permissa. Oreos. Hist. 
lb 7. capi xu. 


as 
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tained a respite from persecution. The fury of 
its persecutors was restrained by the imperial re. 
scripts to the provincial governors ; who were di- 
rected not to proceed against the Christians, ex- 
cept by way of regular trial, upon the allegation of 
some certain crime: and when nothing more was 
alleged than the bare name of Christianity, to 
punish the informer as a sycophant. <A rescript 
to this effect, addressed to Minucius Fundanus, 
-proconsul of Asia, is preserved by Justin Martyr 
in his first apology; and, after Justin, by Euse- 
bius in his history.*(a) This equitable disposi- 
tion of the emperor towards the Christians, is as- 
cribed by Eusebius to the eloquent apologies of 
Quadratus and Aristides, and to the remonstran- 
ces of Serenius Granianus, the predecessor of Fun- 
danus in the Asiatic proconsulate.t| When the 
Jewish war broke out, reasons of state immedi- 
ately took place, which would greatly heighten 
the effect of any impressions, previously made 
upon the emperors mind by the pleadings of 
the Christian apologists, and the intercessions of 


* Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 8, 9. , 
(a) Dr Priestley in the second of his Third Letters, con« 
tends that these rescripts meant nothing more, than that no one 
should. be punished as a Christian, until he was proved to be 
such.» But this had been no indulgence; for every Christian 
might have been proved to be a Christian by his own confes< 
sion. The writers of the times boast of these rescripts as in- 
dulgences. 
+ Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 33 and in Chron. ad ann. MMCXLII, 
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what friends they might have among his courtiers. 
The Christians of Palestine refused to take any 
part in the Jewish rebellion; and they smarted 
under the resentment of Barchochebas, the leader 
of the insurgents. The earliest testimony now 
extant of this fact is, I believe, that of Eusebius 
in his chronicle.* ‘But the known impiety of Bar- 
chochebas, which renders it incredible that the 
Christians should inlist under his banners, suffi- 
ciently avouches the truth of the chronologer’s as- 
sertion. ‘The thing therefore in itself is highly 
probable, that the emperor should make the dis- 
tinction which, Orosius says, he made between 
the seditious Jews and the harmless Christians ; 
who had, indeed, been sufferers by their loyalty. 
The probability is still increased by certain  cir- 
cumstances mentioned by historians, which indi- 
cate a particular antipathy in the imperial court, 
at this time, to the rites of Judaism; which the 
refractory manners of the Jews might naturally 
excite. Spartian says, that a. prohibition of cir- 
cumcision was one of the pretences of the Jewish 
rebellion.| Modestinus the lawyer, as he is cited 
by Casaubon, alleges a rescript of Antoninus, gran- | 
ting a permission to the Jews, to circumcise their 
ewn children. ‘This rescript of permission, as it 


a en a eS 


* Ad annum MMCXLIX. 
+ Movebant e4 tempestate et Judeei bellum, quod vetaban- 
tur mutilare genitalia. Spartian in Adriano, 
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plainly implies, that the practice had been forbid- 
den by some preceding emperor, in some mea- 
sure confirms Spartian’s relation. All these cir- 
cumstances put together, create, as the thing ap- 
pears to me, the highest probability of the truth 
of Orosius’s assertion: that Christians were not 
included in the edicts of Adrian, by which the 
Jews were banished from Jerusalem. And al- 
though no author that I know of, beside Orosius, 
expressly mentions the distinction; the contrary, 
that the Christians were included, is affirmed by 
-no ancient writer. The distinction indeed, though 
not mentioned, is clearly implied in Epiphanius’s 
assertion; that the Hebrew: Christians, after Ad- 
rian’s settlement of the Aulian colony, returned 
from Pella, whither they had retired from the dis- 
tresses of the war, to Avlia. For it happens, that 
this fact, of which Dr Priestley does me the ho- 
nour to make me the inventor, is asserted by Epi- 
phanius. Epiphanius, having related that Aquila, 
the same person who afterwards made a transla- 
tion of the scriptures of the Old Testament into 
Greek, was employed by Adrian, as overseer of 
the works at Alia, proceeds in these words: 6 rosy 
Axvrscs draywy ey Fn Teguoaanyss nots bpoy rag wadilas tov pocbkilon 
Tov emosokwy avbeilas Tn Wisely Hub On KELE meyara epyeComeves bacewy 
xo aru» Savprcluv’ noay yep YIIOLTPEYANTEE AIO WEAAHE 
ong Oenmrorsws ess TepxoaAnys x0 Orouonorles* nysne yup ELerAey % 
Moa aAronecdas tro Tv Pwpasrwr, emeorxenrcleabncay varo ay fers 
amcuvles ob prccOylas pelasnver amo THs WOAEwey pLEAALONS apony UTOAAL® 


4 ? 2 
clas arrives mas priavaccs yevoucvor wenray ev TleAAn Tn Dpoyeypame 


é 
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evn Woret weeny Te Togduve, ures Ex dexcewoAsos rey slow sae wiles 
Of tov Epnuwow Iepscwrny ETANAZTPEYANTED, &¢ iQny, onus 
[usar emerery? O Towuv AxvaAac, xe T. As Epiph. De Pond 
ef Mens. Whether this return of. the Christians 
of Jerusalem from Pella took place in the inter- 
val between the end of Titus’s war and the com- 
mencement of Adrian’s, or after the end of Ad- 
rian’s, is a matter of no importance. It is suff- 
cient for my purpose, that these returned Chris- 
tians were residing at Jerusalem, or more proper- 
ly at Avlia, at the same time that Aquila was re- 
siding there as overseer of the emperor’s works. 
Let not the public therefore be abused by any 
cavils, which ignorance or fraud may raise, about 
the chronology of the return.* To this assertion 


* Dr Priestley in the third of his Third Letters, has treated 
this testimony of Epiphanius just as I expected and indeed pre- 
dicted. He first endeavours to embarrass the ar gument with 
some chronological difficulties ; and then gets rid of it in his own 
peculiar manner, by making © positive testimony submit to his own 
theory. ‘ What can be more evident,” he says, “ than that the. 
return of the Jewish Christians from Pella, mentioned in this 
passage by Epiphanius, is that return which followed the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus?” Beitso. It is granted then that 
some of the Jewish Christians, who fled to Pella during Titus’s 
war, returned to Jerusalem afterwards. But the question is, not 
at what time the Jewish Christians, whom Aquila found at Alia, 
had returned thither, but at what time he conversed with them. 
Epiphanius says he conversed with them at the time that he was 
superintendent of Adrian’s works at Aélia. At that time there 
fore there were Hebrew Christians settled at Ailia, or they could 
not then have conversed with Aquila. I maintain, that there 
is no reason to believe that the Hebrew Christians quietly set- 

2D 
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of Epiphanius, Mosheim, relating the fact, refers. 
Relating the same fact to Mosheim, I referred * 
to the very passage,t where Dr Priestley, had he. 
known what it is to examine authorities before he 


tled at Glia, before the Jewish rebellion, were included in 
Adrian’s edict for the banishment of the Jews. 

But Dr Priestley remarks further, upon the authority, of Give, 
that Aquila’s translation of the Old Testament was made in the 
11th or 12th year of Adrian. Then, since that translation was 
undertaken in consequence of his apostacy, and his apostacy was 
some considerable time after his conversion, Dr Priestley infers, 
that his conversion “ was probably prior to the reign of Adrian,” 
and so the whole story of his intercourse with the Jewish Chris- 
tians at ALlia, while he was residing there in the time of Adrian, 
is discredited. 

Perhaps to assign the exact year of f Aquila’s s translation, would 
prove a task of no less difficulty to any who sheuld attempt it, 
than to determine the day of the week, and the hour of the day, 
when the last word of that work was written. The learned Cave 
had, as far as I know, no reason for fixing Aquila’s translation 
to the 11th or 12th of Adrian; but that Epiphanius says, that _ 
in the 12th year of Adrian, “ Aquila first became known.” But 
if Epiphanius is to be believed, Aquila first became known by 
Adrian’s appointment of him to so considerable an oflice, as that 
of overseer of the public works at Alia. This was in the 12th 
year of Adrian. His conversion to Christianity was some time . 
subsequent to that appointment ; his apostacy, at some consider- 
able distance of time, subsequent to his conversion; and his 
translation of the Old Testament subsequent to his apostacy. 
So that the time of that translation, can be no otherwise defined 
than thus: that it certainly was not earlier than the 12th of 
Adrian, and probably was later by an interval of many years. 

My argument therefore from Epiphanius stands its ground, 
and the caution which I gave the public not to be abused by ca- 
vils which might be raised about the chronology of the return 
from Peila, is but too much justified by the event. + 

* Letters to Dr Priestley, p. 61. 

+ De Rebus Chiistianorum ante Constaitinum. See. II. sec. 
$8. note *. 
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pronounces upon them, might have found the re- 
ference to the original author. The confidence 
with which he mentions this, as a fact forged by 
me, is only one instance, out of a great number, of 
his own shameless intrepidity in assertion. 


7. But to return from the detection of Dr 
Priestley’s fictions, to the historical discussion. It 
may seem, that my six positions go no further, 
than to account for the disuse of the Mosaic law, 
among the Christians of Palestine, upon the sup- 
position that the thing took place; and that they 
amount not to a proof, that a church of Hebrew 
Christians, not adhering to the rites of Judaism, 
actually existed at Aulia. To complete the proof 
therefore, I might appeal to Epiphanius’s assertion 
of the return of the Christians of Jerusalem from 
Pella. But I will rather derive the proof, from a 
fact which I think more convincing than the testi- 
mony of Epiphanius; a fact, by which that testi- 
mony is itself indeed confirmed. I affirm then, 


VI. That a body of orthodox Christians of 
the Hebrews, were actually existing in the world, 
much later than in the time of Adrian. 


8. The testimony of Origen I hold too cheap, _ 
to avail myself of his triple division of the Hebrew 
Christians, to prove the existence of the orthodox 
set, in his time. It must be observed, however, 
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that, were his evidence at all admissible, his dis- 
tinction would be somewhat a stronger proof for 
me, than his general assertion, of which the ge- 
nerality is discredited by the distinction afterwards 
allezed, can be allowed to be for my antagonist. 
But I give him Origen. I will rest the eredit of 
my seventh position, upon the mention which oc- 
curs’ in St Jerome’s commentary upon Isaiah, of 
Hebrews believing in Christ as distinct from the 
Nazarenes. St Jerome relates two different expo- 
sitions of the prophecy concerning Zabulon and 
Naphtali, delivered in the beginning of the ninth 
chapter of Isaiah ; of which expositions he ascribes 
the one to the Hebrews believing in Christ; the 
other, to the Nazarenes. ‘The character given of 
these Hebrews, that “ they believed in Christ,” 
without any thing to distinguish their belief from 
the common belief of the church, without any 
note of its error or imperfection, is a plain cha- 
racter of complete orthodoxy. For it was neither 
the disposition of St Jerome, nor the fashion of 
his age, to miss any opportunity of proclaiming 
the vices of those, who were deemed heretics: 
unless upon occasions when some rhetorical pur- | 
pose might be answered by concealing them. 
But no rhetorical purpose was to be answered, 
in these notes upon Isaiah, by a concealment of 
any error, that had been justly to be imputed 
to these’ Hebrews; nor was St Jerome at all 
concerned to maintain the particular exposition, 
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which he ascribes to them. He had. therefore 
no inducement to conceal their errors. But he 
taxes them with none. He had therefore no 
harm to say of them. They were orthodox. be- 
lievers: and the distinction of them from the Na- 
zarenes, made by St Jerome, is a plain proof that 
they were not observers of the Mosaic law. For 
although the Mosaic law was observed in the or- 
thodox church of Jerusalem, until the time of the 
suppression of the Jewish rebellion by Adrian, it 
was after his time, by my adversary’s own confes- 
sion, confined to the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. 
If then the Hebrews believing in Christ observed 
not the Mosaic law in the time of St Jerome, since 
the Mosaic law had been observed by the first 
race of believing Hebrews; it follows, that the 
practice of the Hebrew congregations had under- 
gone a change, at some time before the age of St 
Jerome. Dr Priestley says, that great bodies of 
men change not their opinions soon. I say, they 
never change their old customs and inveterate ha- 
bits, but from some powerful motive. Now, in 
what period of the history of the church shall we 
find a posture of affairs, so likely to induce the 
Hebrew Christians to forsake the Mosaic law, as 
that which obtained in Palestine, upon the final 
dispersion of the Jews by Adrian? If the ortho- 
dox Christians of the Hebrews, actually existing 
somewhere in the world from the reign of Adrian 
_ to the days of St Jerome, were not members of the 
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church of Alia, dwelling at ‘lia, and in the adja- 
cent parts of Palestine, Dr Priestley, if he be so 


pleased, may seek their settlement. It is no small 


difficulty upon my adversary’s side, that he can nei- 
ther tell « what became of the Christian Jews,” 
upon his supposition, that with the unbelieving 
Jews they “ were driven out of Jerusalem by A- 
drian;’* nor from what quarter the Greek church 
of Ailia was furnished with its members, 


9. Upon these foundations, which a stronger 
arm than Dr Priestley’s shall not be able to tear 
up, stands “ the church of orthodox Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem:”}+ to which the assertors of 
the Catholic faith will not scruple to appeal, in 
proof of the antiquity of their doctrine, whatever 
offence the very mention of the orthodox church 
of Jerusalem, may give to the. enraged hzre- 


siarch.t{ 


_ 10. He asks me, what evidence I can bring 
that this church, even before the time of Adrian, 


ba ad What became of the Christian Jews who were ariveil aut 
of J erusalem by Adrian, does not appear.” Second Letters, &c. 

bok 
v « Thus ends this church of orthodox Jewish Christians at 
Jerusalem, &c.” Second Letters, p. 44. - 

+ « — hope, (zd populus curat scilicet) I hope, however, 
we hall hear no more of them as an evidence of the antiquity 
of the Trinitarian doctrine.” Second Letters, p. 45. 
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was Trinitarian. I brought evidence in my let- 
: ters,* which he hath not been able to refute. 
Upon his own principles, the acknowledgment of 
their orthodoxy in later times, by writers who 
would have acknowledged no orthodoxy of any 
Unitarian sect, might be a sufficient evidence of 
their earliest. orthodoxy. The evidence which I 
have brought, is nothing less than an attestation 
of a member of this earliest Hebrew church to the 
belief of himself, and his Hebrew brethren, in our 
Lord’s divinity. But “ Ff they were Nazarenes, 
(says Dr Priestley,) Epiphanius represents them as 
Unitarian, when John wrote.”} I have said, and. 
I will never cease to say, that Epiphanius’s repre- 
sentation justifies no such opinion. But what is 
Epiphanius’s account of the Nazarenes, or what is 
any account of the Nazarenes, to the purpose, if 
the Hebrews of the church of Jerusalem were no 
Nazarenes? With St Jerome, the Hebrews believ- 
ing in Christ, and the Nazarenes, are different 
people. | 


N. B. Dr Priestley’s objections to the evidence 
brought from St Jerome, in proof of my seventh | 
position, which he hath advanced in the fourth of 
his Third Letters, are answered in the sixth of 
the Supplemental Disquisitions. 


« 
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* See particularly Letter VIII. - 
+ Second Letters, p. 45. 
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~ CHAPTER THIRD. 
| Of the Hebrew church, and ils sects. 


Ir must strike the learned reader, that the Na- 
zarenes mentioned by St Jerome, in the passage 
to which I now refer of his annotations on Isaiah, 
must have been a different people from those men- 
tioned by him with such contempt in his epistle 
to St Austin, and described by Epiphanius. The 
Nazarenes, here mentioned by St Jerome, held 
the scribes and pharisees in detestation; their 
traditions in contempt; and the apostle St Paul 
in high veneratian.* And yet these Nazarenes, 
of the best sort, were still a distinct set of people 
from the Hebrews believing in Christ; that is, 
from the orthodox church of Jerusalem, divested, 
in consequence of Adrian’s edicts against the 
Jews, of what, until the time of those edicts, 
it had retained of the exterior form of Judaism. 
‘These remarks lead, I think,-to a more distinct 
notion of the different sects of Hebrews profes- 
sing the Christian religion, than I have met with 
in writers of ecclesiastical antiquity ; a much more 
distinct one, I confess, than I had myself formed, 


* See St Jerome in Is. ix. 1, 2, 3, et vill. 14, 19—22. 
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when I delivered the Charge to the clergy of my 
archdeaconry, which gave the beginning to this 
controversy ; a notion however perfectly consis- 
tent with every thing which I then maintained ; 
and tending to establish the points, in which I 
differ from Dr Priestley. As the question about 
the Hebrew sects is of. great importance, I shall 
here briefly state the sum of what I haye found 
concerning them in ancient writers, and then pro- 
pound my own conclusions. | 


2. The Nazarenes are not mentioned by Ire- 
-neeus. Irenzeus says of the Ebionites,* that they 
acknowledged God for the maker of the world ley 
that they resembled not Cerinthus or Carpocrates 
in their opinions about Christ ;—that they used 
only the Gospel by St Matthew ;—were over 
curious in the exposition of the prophets ;—dis- 
owned the apostle Paul, calling him an apostate 
from the law ;—circumcised, and retained the 
Jewish law and Jewish customs. This description 
of the Ebionites occurs in that part of the great 
work of Irenzeus, which is extant only ina bar- 
barous Latin translation. In the passage which 
relates to their opinions about Christ, Cotelerius 
suspects a corruption; and for non similiter, he 
would read consimiliter ; supposing that Irenzeus 
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* Treneeus, lib. i. c. 26, 
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‘must have affirmed, and that he could not deny, 
their resemblance of Cerinthus and Carpocrates 
in that article; and this indeed is agreeable, as 
will appear, to the descriptions given of the 
Ebionites by other writers. 


3. Irenzeus in another place insinuates, that for 
wine, in the Eucharist, the Ebionites substituted 
pure water.* 


4, Tertullian says, that Ebion made Jesus .a 
mere man, of the seed of David only, that is, not 
also the Son of God; in some respect higher in 
glory than the prophets.t In another place { he 
says, that Ebion was the successor of Cerinthus; 
‘not agreeing with him in every particular, inas-. 
much as he allowed that the world was made by 
God, not by angels: that as a consequence of 
Christ’s mere humanity, he maintained the lasting 
obligation of the Mosaic law; because it is writ- 
ten, that the disciple 1s not above the master, nor 
the servant above his lord. Tertullian says no- 
thing expressly about the agreement, or disagree- 
ment of Ebion and Cerinthus, in their notions of 
Christ; but the impiety of maintaining that he 
was a mere man, the son of Joseph, he ascribes 
to Carpocrates and Cerinthus as well as Ebion; 


* Trenzus, lib. v.c. 2. + De came Christi, c. 14. 
' * De Preescript. Heret. c. 48. 
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which renders the emendation, proposed by Cote- 
lerius, in the Latin version of Irenzeus, consimili- 
ter for non similiter, very probable: especially, as 
a further agreement of the Ebionites and Gnos- 
tics, in their notions about Christ, is maintained 
by other writers. Tertullian again in another 
place, having mentioned “ that St Paul, writing 
to the Galatians, inveighs against the observers 
and defenders of circumcision and the law,” adds, 
“ this was Ebion’s heresy.”* This however is no 
argument, that Ebion lived when that epistle was 
written. Tertullian means only to remark, that 
Ebion’s tenets, in this article, were clearly con- 
futed by St Paul’s writings. In the same place 
he mentions the denial of the resurrection of the 
body, by Marcion, Apelles, and Valentinus, as an 
error reproved in St Paul’s first epistle to the 
Corinthians. But no one, I imagine, would 
thence conclude that Marcion, Apelles, and Va- 
lentinus, were contemporaries of the apostle. 


5. Origen, in the second book against Celsus, 
seems to comprehend the whole body of the He- 
brew Christians under the name of Ebionites; 
and affirms, that they adhered to the law of their 
fathers.| But in another place, where he profes- 
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* De Prescript. Heeret. c. 33. 
+ Contra Cels. hb. i. sec. 1. 
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ses to describe the Christianity of the Hebrews 
with the greatest accuracy, he divides the whole 
body into three sects. The first, like other Chris- 
tians, entirely discarded. the Mosaic law; the se- 
cond retained the observation of the law in the 
letter of the precept, admitting however the same 
spiritual expositions of it, which were set up by 
those who discarded it; the third sort not only 
observed the law according to the letter, but re- 
jected all spiritual expositions of it.* 


6. Eusebius divides the Ebionites. into two 
sorts, both denying our Lord’s divinity; but the 
better sort believing the miraculous conception.} 
Both rejected the epistles of St Paul, whom they 

called an apostate from the law. They used the 
Gospel according .to the. Llebr ews, and held the 
canonical gospels. in little esteem. ‘They kept 
both the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sun- 
day. Origen and Eusebius, like Irenaeus, men- 
tion not the Nazarenes by name. 


4. St Jerome, in his commentary upon Isaiah, 
mentions Hebrews believing in Christ ;{ and, asa 
distinct set of people from these believing He- 
brews, he mentions Nazarenes who observed the 
law,§ but despised the traditions of the pharisees, © 


* Contra Cels. lib. ii. sec. 3. + Hist. Ecc. lib. ul. c. 27. 
PilnjIs. ix. 1, 2, 8, § Ibid. and viii. 14, 19—21. 
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thought highly of St Paul,* and held the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s divinity. For, by an exposi- 
tion of Isaiah vill. 13, 14, which St Jerome ascribes 
to them, it appears that they acknowledged in 
Christ the nusay ma [the Lord God of hosts] of 
the Old Testament. In his epistle to St Au- 
gustin,t St Jerome describes Nazarenes of ano- 
ther sort, “ who believed in Christ the Son of 
God, born of the Virgin Mary, in whom the or- 
thodox believe;” but were, nevertheless, so bi- 
gotted to the Mosaic law, that they were rather 
to be considered as a Jewish sect than a Chris- 
tian. In the same place, he speaks of the 
Ebionites as a sect anathematized for their Ju- 
daism, and falsely pretending to be Christians ; 
and in his commentary upon St Matthew xi. he 


says they acknowledged not St Paul’s apostolical 
commission. 


8. Epiphanius describes the sect of the Naza- 
renes as a set of people hardly to be distinguish- 
ed from Jews. He expresses a doubt, whether 
they acknowledged our Lord’s divinity: but the 
terms, in which his doubt is expressed, argue 
that it was groundless.t He describes the Ebio- 


‘ 
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* [hn Is. ix. 1, 2,.8; and vni. 14, 19-——21. 

+ Hieron. Op. tom. ii. f. 341. A. edit. Froben. 

{ Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St Alban’s. 
sec. 10, 11. 
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nites as resembling the Samaritans, rather than 
the Jews;—as maintaining that Jesus was the 
son of Mary, by her husband ;—that the Christ, 
descending from heaven in the figure of a dove, 
entered into Jesus at his baptism. He says, that 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites had each a 
Hebrew gospel, (the only one which they recei- 
ved,) which they called the gospel by St Mat- 
thew ;—-that the copies received by the two sects 
were different: compared with the true gospel 
by St Matthew, which the church receives, the 
Ebionzan copy was the least entire, and the 
most corrupt. He speaks of the Ebionites asa 
sect, which branched off from the Nazarenes, 
and appeared ‘not till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem.* 


9. From the testimony of an ancient writer, 
cited by Eusebius, it appears, that one Theodo- 
tus, a native of Byzantium, a tanner by trade, 
at the very end of the second century, was the 
first who taught the mere humanity of Christ.t 
He preached at Rome. His doctrine was an ex- 
tension of the impiety of the first Ebionites: for, 
with them, the humanity of Christ was over at 

his baptism.t He was then deified; or, at least 


* Epiph. Her. 80. 
eo Rdusty Eee. hbs-v.:¢./28. 
+ See more upon this point, in Mr Howes’s sermon. 
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exalted above humanity, by the illapse of the 
Christ. | 


10. Now, from all this, I seem to gather, that, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Hebrew 
church, if under that name we may comprehend 
the sects which separated from it, were divided 
into five different sets of people. 


I. St Jerome’s Hebrews believing in Christ: 
these were orthodox Christians of Hebrew extrac- 
tion, who had laid aside the use of the Mosaic law. 
They are the same with the first set in Origen’s 
threefold division of the Hebrew Christians. 

IJ. Nazarenes of the better sort, orthodox in 
their creed, though retaining the use of the Mo- 
saic law. As they were admirers of St Paul, they 
could not esteem the law generally necessary to 
salvation. If these people were at all heretical, 
I should guess that it was in this single point, 
that they received the gospel of the Nazarenes, 
instead of the canonical gospels, — 


Tif. Nazarenes of a worse sort, bigotted to the 
Jewish law, but still orthodox, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary in their creed. These 
_were the proper Nazarenes, described under that 
name by Epiphanius, and by St Jerome in his 
epistle to St Austin. These two sects, the better 
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and the worse sort of Nazarenes, make the middle 
set in Origen’s threefold division. 


IV. Ebionites denying our Lord’s divinity, but 
admitting the fact of the miraculous conception. 


V. Ebionites of a worse sort, denying the mi- 
raculous conception, but still maintaining an uni- 
on of Jesus with a divine being, which commen- 
ced upon his baptism. These two sects, the better 
and the worse sort of Ebionites, make the last set 
in Origen’s threefold divisicn. 


11. Thus we find a regular, and no unnatural 
gradation, from the orthodox Hebrew Christian 
to the blaspheming Ebionite. It appears, how- 
ever, that the impious degradation of the Redeem- 
er’s nature, though it took its rise among the He- 
brew sects, was not carried to its height among 
them. <A sect of proper Unitarians, holding the 
perpetual undeified humanity of the Saviour, made — 
its first appearance at Rome, and boasted for its 
founder Theodotus, the apostate tanner of Byzan- 
tium, if, indeed, it was not the growth of still 
later times, which seems to be the opinion of the 
learned Mr Howes, to whose judgment I am in- 
clined to pay great regard. ‘These two points, 
however, seem certain: that the Nazarenes, even 
of the best sort, were a different people from the 
Hebrew brethren. of the orthodox church of Je- 
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rusalem; and that the Nazarenes, even of the 
worst sort, were believers in the divinity of our 
Lord. In what extent they believed it, may, per- 
haps, seem to some a question in some degree still 
open to discussion. At present, I see no reason 
to recede from the opinion, which, with great au- 
thorities upon my side, I have hitherto maintain- 
ed, of their entire orthodoxy upon that article. 
If, upon that particular point, I should, at any 
time hereafter, see cause to think myself mis- 
taken, my conviction is not likely to come from 
Dr Priestley, but from a very different quarter. 
Mr Howes’s 9th number is just fallen into my 
hands. ‘That learned writer, I perceive, thinks 
that it was but a subordinate divinity, which the 
Nazarenes acknowledged in our Lord. For his 
opinion I feel all the deference, which one scholar 
owes to the sentiments of another; but not with- 
out the strongest prepossessions, I confess, at ee 
sent, in favour of my own. 


Ow 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 
Of the decline_of Calvinism.—Of Conventicles. 


[wow pass to the third fact, which I] have 
taken upon me to establish: the decline of Cal- 
vinism, amounting almost to a total extinction of 
it, among our English dissenters, who, no long 
time since, were generally Calvinists. 


2. This fact is of no great importance in our 

° controversy ; as it is but very remotely connected 
with the question about the opinions of the first 
ages. ‘The rapid decline of Calvinism, here in 
England, was alleged by me as an instance, in 
which Dr Priestley’s theoram about the rate of 
velocity, with which the opinions of great bodies 
of men change, would lead, in the practical appli-. 
cation of it, to very erroneous conclusions. If my 
instance was ill-chosen, it will not immediately 
be a consequence, that Dr Priestley’s theorem is 
a false principle for the reformation of the history 
of the primitive church, in defiance of the testi- 
mony of the carlicst writers extant. It would 
give me great pleasure to find myself in an error 
with respect to this fact; and to see reason to be- 
lieve Dr Priestley, in his assertion, that the body 
of our dissenters at this day are Calvinists. Se 
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many Calvinists as are among them, so many 
friends there are to the Catholic faith in all its 
essential branches; for the peculiarities of Cal- 
vinism affect not the essentials of Christianity. 
But I am sorry to say, that 1 must still believe, 
that the genuine Calvinists among our, modern 
dissenters, are very few; unless, in a matter, 
which hath so lately fallen under the cognisance 
of the British legislature, I could allow Dr Priest- 
ley’s assertion, to outweigh the plain testimony of 
facts of public notoriety. 


3. If the great body of the dissenters are, at 
this day, Calvinists; upon what pretence was it, 
that the dissenting ministers, who, in the years 
1772 and 1773, petitioned Parliament to be re- 
leased from the subscriptions to which they were 
held by the 1st of William any Mary, arrogated 
to themselves the title of the Grnrrat Bony of 
dissenting ministers of the three denominations 
in and about London? No true Calvinist could 
‘conciir in that petition. For although I cannot 
admit, that the articles of our church, in the doc- 
trinal part, affirm the strict tenets of Calvinism; 
yet they are in this part, what, as I conceive, no 
true Calvinist would scruple to subscribe; and, 
with respect to the great doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, Justification, and Grace, every 
genuine Calvinist would start at the very thought 
of being supposed, even tacitly to concur in a re- 
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quest to be released from a confession of his faith : 
for none better understands, than the genuine Cal- 
vinist, the force of that sacred maxim, “ with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
Would Dr Priestley insinuate, that his brethren of 
the Rational dissent approached the august as- 
sembly of the British Parliament, with a petition 
founded upon false pretensions ? Will he say, that 
they were, in fact, the minority of the body, of 
which they called themselves the generality ? Will 
he say, that the Thirteen,* who in the mecting 
of the General Body at the Library, in Red-cross 
Street, on Wednesday, December the 23d, 1772, 
divided against the vote for an application to Par- 
liament to remove the restraints, which the wis- 
dom of our forefathers, by the Act of Toleration, 
had imposed, were the representatives of a more 
numerous body, than the Fifty-five who gave their 
_suffrages for the motion:}+ who, at a subsequent 
meeting, suffered not the protest of the thirteen 
orthodox ministers, to be recorded in the minutes 
_of the business of the day; and with difficulty 
permitted their reasons to be read.t. A proceed- 
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* See a pamphlet entitled, « A Collection of the several Pa- 

pers relating to the Application made to Parliament, in 1772 

and 1773, by some of the Protestant Dissenters, for Relief in 

_ the matter of Subscription, &c.” London, printed for J. Wilkie, 
No. 71, St Paul’s Church-yard. MDCCLXXIEL. 

+ See Wilkie’s Collection, No. ITI. + Dbid. No. II. 
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ing, by the way, which clearly shews, how cordi- 
ally these pretended friends of general toleration 
would delight, were they in power, to tolerate 
opinions which might differ from their own; and 
evinces the propriety of the prayer, which a sense 
of such wrongs, drew from a member of the ortho- 
dox minority, “ From the power of such pretenders | 
to superior reason, may Gop and Tue Bririsu 
GovERNMENT ever defend the orthodox dissen- 
_ters.”* These thirteen spake only the sentiments 
of every: Calvinist, when they said, ** We believe 
the doctrines of the articles to be both true and 
important. We dare not therefore consent, to 
be held up to view as those, who indulge any 
doubts respecting their truth, or at all hesitate 
about their importance. We consider them as 
the basis of our hope, the source of our comfort, 
and the most powerful incentive to a course of 
sincere, stedfast, cheerful obedience.”} It were 
injustice to these worthy men, to let any occasion 
pass of mentioning their names with the reverence 
which is due to them. David Muire, John Ro- 
gers, Thomas Towle, Samuel Brewer, Edward 
Hitchin, Thomas Oswald, John Potts, John Trot- 
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* See “ Candid Thoughts on the late Application of some 
Protestant dissenting ministers, &c. By an Orthodox Dissen-~ 
ter.” London, printed for W. Goldsmith, No. 20, Paternoster- 
Row, 1772. , 

+ See Wilkie’s Collection, No. IT. see. 3. 
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ter, John Macgowan, George Stephens, Joseph 
Popplewell, Henry Hunter, Joha Kello; these 
were the venerable confessors, who, on the 23d 
of December, 1772, and on the 27th of January 
in the following year, in meetings of the Gene- 
ral Body of the three denominations, stood for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. “ They 
thought themselves bound, they said, to contend 
earnestly for it against all who should oppose it.” 
For this purpose they formed, as I gather from 
the documents. of the times, * into a distinct as- 
sociation. When the petition of the Raticnalists 
was laid before the Parliament, they were firm 
and active in their opposition to it; considering 
the request as little less than a blow craftily aim- 
ed at the very vitals of the reformed religion, 
and of Christianity, indeed, itself. They presen- 
ted across petition, ¢ signed, as they themselves 
said, by the ministers, as well as the laity of the 
most respectable congregations of real Protestant 
dissenters in town and country. But, when they 
wished to give credit and authority to their oppo- 
sition, by boasting of their numbers, the most 
that they could say of the number of ministers, 
who had signed the cross petition was this: that 
they were “ upwards of Fifty.” The number of 
dissenting ministers in the whole kingdom, was 


* See Wilkie’s Collection, No. T.and IV. © + Thid. No. V. 
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reckoned at that time to be about 2000. Of which 
50 is just the fortieth part. When Dr Priestley 
therefore affirms, that the “ majority of the dis- 
senting ministers are still Calvinists,” he must be 
understeod to use the same rhetorical figure, by 
which, in the Postscript of his First Letters to me, 
he swelled a few periods of Clemens Alexandrinus 
to the size of a whole book. By a computation 
formed upon that instance, I concluded the pro- 
portion of the Priestleian to the vulgar whole, to 
be that of 1 to 48; from this new instance it turns 
out somewhat larger. 


4. Thus, from the evidence of public facts, I 
have the mortification to find Dr Priestley’s sen- 
timents confuted, and my own confirmed, con- 
cerning the present state of Calvinism among the 
English dissenters. And however it may now 
serve Dr Priestley’s purpose, to magnify the num- 
bers of the Calvinists; his Rational brethren, in 
the year 1772, spoke of their own majority in 
terms which implied, that the Calvinists were, in 
their judgment, a very inconsiderable part of the 
whole body of the dissenters. ‘ It is admitted,” 
says the Rationalists, in the Case of the Protes- 
tant dissenting Ministers and Schoolmasters, * that 
the greater part of the dissenting ministers have 
not complied, and cannot in conscience comply 
with the subscription required by the Act of To- 
leration. The dissenting ministers in general are 
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consequently liable to the penalties abovemen- 
tioned.” After stating the relief which they de- 
sired to obtain, they allege that the “ generality 
of Protestant dissenting ministers,’ together with 
their people, are happily united in the object of 
the present application.”* ‘T’he petitioning dis- 
‘senters, it seems, in the vear 1772, thought the 
Calvinists so few and inconsiderable, that the 
ministers, who could not in conscience comply 
with the Ist of William and Mary, and were hap- 
pily united in the object of the application at that 
time made to Parliament, seemed to them the 
generality of Protestant dissenting ministers. 
These gentlemen knew, it is to be presumed, the 
state of the dissent. ‘They meant not to impose 
a lie upon the three estates of the British legisia- 
ture. For they were all, all honourable men! If 
then my notion of the decline of Calvinism is er- 
roneous, Dr Priestley will at least confess, that I 
am countenanced and supported, in my error, by 
a very respectable authority. 


5. 1am not ignorant indeed, that this authori- 
ty was treated with little respect by the protes- 
ting Calvinists; who allowed no superiority of 
numbers on the side of the Rationalists.t It was 
pretended that many Calvinists concurred in the — 
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+ See “ Candid Thoughts, &c. by an Orthodox Dissenter,” 
sec. IT. 
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petition: some in mere tenderness fur scrupulous 
consciences ; many more upon that goodly prin- 
ciple, the source of all that orderly submission to 
the higher powers, which hath ever been so con- 
spicuous in the Puritans of this country, that even 
a true faith is not to be confessed at the requi- 
sition of the magistrate. I bear that good will to ° 
Calvinism, that it gives me real concern to re-~ 
member, that it hath ever been disgraced by a 
‘connexion with such a principle. I am inclined 
however to believe, that the Calvinists, who, upon | 
puritanical principles, concurred in the petition of 
the Rationalists, in the year 1772, were very few; 
and that the orthodox dissenters were deceived, 
in the idea, which they had formed, of the num- 
bers of their own party. The requisition of the 
magistrate is now removed; and no pretence ex- 
ists for a puritanical reserve. I would ask then, 
what is now the state of the dissenting ministry ? 
Are they at this time a majority, are they any 
considerable part, of the dissenting ministers, who 
have qualified under the Ist of William and 
Mary? Every dissenting minister hath now the 
alternative of qualifying, either by subscribing the 
doctrinal articles; or by a declaration, which, by 
the 19th of his present Majesty, is accepted in- 
stead of subscription. But the Calvinist, even of. 
the puritanical cast, holds himself bound to an 
open declaration of his faith; except in that.ex- 
traordinary case, when the interference of the ma- 
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gistrate makes it a duty, to disown his usurped 
authority, by refusing to confess with the mouth, 
what the heart believes. Every true Calvinist 
therefore will now qualify under the old Act of 
Toleration. And if they are but an inconsider- 
able part of the dissenting ministry, who have 


.» qualified in this manner, it is but too plain that 


Calvinism among the dissenters is almost ex- 
- tinguished. Inconsiderable, however, as I fear 
their numbers are, the Calvinists, for the sound. 
ness of their faith, are the most respectable part 
of our modern dissenters: and though few, in 
comparison with the general mixed bedy of the 
Rationalists, I hope they are more numerous than 
the proper Unitarians. | { 


6. So much for the principal facts which I en- 
gaged to establish. It may, perhaps, be expect- 
ed, that I should take some notice of another, in 
which I have been charged with misrepresenta- 
tion. Dr Priestley, in his First Letters to me, ex. 
pressed high resentment, at the use which I had 
made in my Charge of the word conventicle; as 
descriptive of meetings in which he, and friends 
of his, preside. To inform myself how far this 
resentment might be well founded, and for no | 
other purpose, I searched the registers of certain 
courts, for such an entry of the house in Essex- 
Street, and for a record of such declarations on 
the part of the minister, as, by the 19th of his 
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present Majesty, are requisite to make a mecting, 
upon the pretence of divine worship, not a con- 
venticle in the strict sense of the word. I told 
Dr Priestley, that I had found neither entry of 
the house, nor record of the minister’s declara- 
tion. Dr Priestley replies, that I could, indeed, 
find no record of declaration; for none was ever 
made: but that I ought to have found an entry 
of the house; for the entry was duly made. Now 
the truth is, that I employed the clerks at the 
different offices to make the search, for which I 
paid the accustomed fee. I trusted to their re- 
port, which I find was not accurate. I believe the 
fact to be, as Dr Priestley states it. ‘The house 
is entered; but the minister hath never declared . 
his principles, as the law requires. The defence 
of a strong word, which hath been taken person- 
ally, would be to me the most unpleasant part of 
the controversy, were it not that the style of Dr 
Priestley’s Second Letters, and of some other 
publications upon thai side, hath put an end to all 
ceremony between me and the leaders of the Uni- 
tarian party. I therefore still insist, that all 
meetings under ministers who. have not declared, 
whether the place of meeting be entered or be not 


entered, are illegal; and that the word conven- 


ticle, as it was used by me in my Charge, was not 
misapplied.* 


a 


* De Priestley in bis Third. Letters, insists that his. own 
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N. B. The preceding chapter gave occasion to 
a pamphlet, entitled, Zhe Calvinism of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters asserted: in a Letter to the 
Archdeacon of St Alban’s. By Samuel Palmer, 
Pastor of the Independent Congregation at Hach- 
aey. London, Printed for J. Buckland, &c. 1786. 


The sum of Mr Palmer’s argument, is contain- 
ed, I think, in these three propositions. That of 
the thirteen ministers who signed the protest 
against the resolution for the application to Par- 
liament, six were Scotsmen, true members of the 
Kirk, and thercfore not properly among our Eng- 
lish disenters. That the cross petition was not 
presented by the thirteen; that the fifty who 
signed it were chiefly lay-preachers, not belong- 
ing to the body of the London ministers ; Metho- 
dists; unacquainted with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Protestant dissenters. That a great 
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- meeting-house, and Mr Lindsey’s, cannot be brought under the 
denomination of conventicles merely because they, who preacli 
in them, are not authorised by law. He thinks, « that if, by 
any accident, an unauthorised dissenting minister, like himsel!, 
should preach in @ parish church, it would not on that account 
become a conventicle.” But whatever he may think, an assem- 
bly in a parish church to hear Dr Priestley preach, or even to 
assist at divine worship performed by a priest of the church of 
England, otherwise than according to the form prescribed by 
the Book of Common Prayer, would be a conventicle ; and all 
persons resorting to it would be hable to the penalties, whicis 
the laws denounce acunst persons frequenting conyenticles. 
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body of Calvinists concurred in the application to 
Parliament upon a general principle of Liberty, 
disliking any interference of the magistrate in re- 
ligious matters. | 3 


Of these three propositions, the two first seem 
to militate strongly on my side, heightening the 
appearance at least. of a paucity of Calvinists 
among our dissenters, since six of the thirteen who 
protested, and all the fifty who petitioned, accord- 
ing to Mr Paimer, were not English dissenters, 
As for the third, if the fact be as Mr Palmer 
states it, I can only lament that a republican prin- 
ciple should so strongly have infected so respect- 
able a branch of the Christian church, as the Cal- 
vinists are in my estimation. I believe however, 
that the truth is, and is pretty notorious, that 
Calvinism is gone among the dissenters of the 
present times; though, for what reason I presume 
not to say, the dissenting teachers dislike to be 
told of its extinction, 7 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 
Of the doctrines of . Calvin.—Of Methodists. ) 


I now proceed to reply to Dr Priestley’s insi- 
nuation, that I have spoken with contempt of the 
doctrines of Calvin, which at the same time he 
presumes, I really believe.* He was in good hu- 
mour with me, when he drew up this concluding 

paragraph of his third letter; for his reason for 
"presuming that I believe what, he imagines, } 
speak of with contempt, is, that he is unwilling 
“to tax me with insincerity.” 


2. If any where I seem to speak with contempt 
of the doctrines of Calvin, I have certainly been 
unfortunate in the choice of my expressions. It 
is one thing not to assent to doctrines in their full 
extent; quite another to despise them. I am 
very sensible that our articles affirm certain 
things, which we hold in common with the Cal- 
vinists: so they affirm many things which we 
hold in common with the Lutherans; and some 
things which we hold in common with the Roma- 
nists. It cannot well be otherwise; for as there 
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are certain principles which are common to all 
Protestants, so the essential articles of faith are 
common to all Christians. Perhaps, in points of 
mere doctrine, the language of our articles agrees 
more nearly with the Calvinistic, than with any 
other Protestant confession, except the Lutheran. 
But I never was aware, till Dr Priestley informed 
me of it, that Iam obliged, by my subscription to 
the thirty-nine articles, to believe every tenet that 
is generally known by the name of Calvinistic :* 
and, till the obligation is enforced upon me by 
some higher authority than his, I shall, in these 
matters, “ stand fast in my liberty.” Neverthe- 
less, I hold the memory of Calvin in high venera- 
tion; his works have a place in my library; and 
in the study of the holy Scriptures, he is one of the 
commentators whom I frequently consult. I may 
appeal to my own congregation at Newington, and 
to other congregations to which, by my situation, 
I am occasionally called to preach, to witness for 
me, that I never mention the Calvinistic divines - 
without respect; even when I express, what I 
often express, a dissent, upon particular points, to 
their opinions. The respect with which they are 
mentioned in my Good-Friday sermon, in which J 
asserted the doctrines of Providence on the one 
hand, and of Tree-agency on the other, is, per- 
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haps in Dr Priestley’s own, recollection. In the 
passage to which he alludes, in my seventh let- 
ter to himself, he will find no contempt expressed 
of Calvinists, or of their opinions. The severity 
of the reftection fails on those, who have so speed- 
ily deserted a doctrine to which, for a long time, 
they were not without bigotry attached; while 
they not only maintained Calvin’s tenets without 
exception, but seemed to think there could be no 
orthodoxy out of Calvinism. I consider it as the 
reproach of the dissenters of the present day, that 
a genuine Calvinist is hardly to be found; except 
in a sect, conspicuous only for the encouragement, 
which the leaders of it seem to give to a disorder- 
ly fanaticism. The rational dissenter hath no- 
thing in common with the Calvinist, except it be 
an enmity to the episcopal establishment of this 
country; and this he hath not so much in com- 
mon with the Calvinistic churches, as with his’ 
own ancestors the factious Puritans. 


3. It was, perhaps, an omission, that when the 
scarcity of Calvinists among the English dissen- 
ters was mentioned, a distinct exception was not 
made in favour of natives of Scotland, formed 
into Calvinistic congregations, under respectable 
pastors of their own country, and of the true Cal- 
vinistic persuasion, here in London, and perhaps 
in other parts of England. But I consider these 
as no part of our English dissenters. ‘They are 
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members of another national establishment; who, 
residing here, may think that a conformity with 
the church of England might be interpreted as 
a desertion of. their own communion. ‘The ratio- 
nal dissenter may take no credit to himself for 
their adherence to their old principles; nor are 
they involved in the reproach of his degeneracy. 


4, While I thus repel my adversary’s slanderous 
insinuation of contempt expressed by me of Cal- 
vin’s doctrines, the reflection, I doubt not, is ari- 
sing in his breast, and with much secret satisfac- 
tion he says within himself, “ He is making his 
peace, I see, with the Calvinists; but how will he 
get over my remark upon the disrespectful lan- 
guage in which he has spoken of the Methodists, 
his brother churchmen ?”* T’o the burden of that 
crime, my shoulders, I trust, are not unequal. What 
if I frame my reply in terms which Dr Priestley’s 
late publication furnishes ? that whenever occa- 
sions shall arise, which may make it my duty, as a 
minister of the gospel, to declare my sentiments, 
I shall not wait for Dr Priestley’s leave to “ ex- 
press my contempt of what I think to be despi- 
cable, and my abhorrence of what I think to be 
shocking.”+| The Methodist, I am sensible, pro- 
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fesses much zeal for our common faith. Many of 
his follies, I am willing to believe, proceed more 
from an unhappy peculiarity of temperament than 
from any thing amiss in the moral dispositions of 
his heart. Let him then renounce his fanatical 
attachment to self-constituted uncommissioned 
teachers: let him shew his faith by his works; 
not the formal works of superstition and hypo- 
crisy, but the true works of everlasting righteous- 
ness; the works of fair-dealing, charity, and con- 
tinence: let him do this, and churchmen will turn 
to him, and call him brother. 2 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Of the general spirit of Dr. Priestley’s Controversial Leese -_ 
Conclusion. 


I wave v soaligt more beac heo I shanslt to 
do, to more than is deserving of reply in Dr 
Priestley’s Second Letters. But, as the contro- 
versy between him and the advocates of the Ca- 
tholic faith is now brought, by his own declara- 
tions, to a state resembling that of a war in 
which no quarter is to be given or accepted, I 
think myself at liberty to strike at my enemy, 
without remorse, in whatever quarter I may per- 
ceive an opening; and I think myself called upon, 
by the present situation of the controversy, not to 
suppress the remarks which have spontaneously 
arisen in my own mind upon the perusal of his 
late writings. I fear he is too little read but by 
his own party; and it is fit that it should be ge- 
nerally known what spirit he is of. 


2. He avows, indeed, with the greatest frank- 
ness, that the great object of his essays upon theo- 
logical subjects, is to spread opinions among his 
countrymen, from the press and from his pulpit, 
which he flatters himself must end in the total 
demolition of the polity of his country in the 
ecclesiastical branch, the only branch against 
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which he thinks it prudent, as yet, to declare 
his antipathy. In his View of the Principles and 
Conduct of the Protestant Dissenters, with respect 
to the Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitution of 
England, a pamphlet first published in the year 
_ 1769, after a picture, highly exaggerated I hope, 
of certain abuses among the clergy, which he 
refers to the principles of our hierarchy, but 
which, so far as they are real, are easily traced 
to very different causes; he, in the true spirit 
of patriotism, points out the remedy. His salu-_ 
tary advice is conveyed in the form of a pre- 
diction. He foretells, that in * some general 
convulsion of the state,” such as he might hope 
our disputes with the American colonies, which 
were then visibly tending to an open rupture, 
might in no long time produce, “ some bold 
hand, secretly impelled by a vengeful provi- 


dence, shall sweep down the whole together.”*. - 


In later publications he discovers no aversion to 
be himself the hand employed in that vindictive 
business; although his indiscretion, which he 
avows, and which seems indeed to be very great, 
when the glorious prospect of state convulsions 
warms and elevates his patriotic mind, should ren-— 
der him, it may be thought, unfit to have a part in 
the execution of any project, in which the success 
# y 
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may at all depend on secresy. In the dedication 
of his late History of Corruptions to Mr Lindsey, 
he tells his friend (what might be fitting for an 
associate’s ear, but it is a strange thing to be 
mentioned in public) “ that while the attention of 
men in power is engrossed by the difficulties; which 
more immediately press upon them; the endea- 
vours of the friends of reformation [that is, of 
those concealed instruments of vengeance on their 
devoted country], their endeavours in points of 
doctrine pass with less notice; and operate without 
obstruction.”* In his last publication he has thrown 
out many acute remarks upon the efficacy of 
‘‘ small changes in the political state of things, to 
overturn the best compacted establishments ;’7 
upon the certainty with which the exertions of 
himself and his associates operate to the ruin of the 
-ecclesiastical constitution ; upon the violence with 
which causes that lie dormant for a time at last 
act: .“ We;” he says, “ are, as it were, laying gun- 
powder grain by grain under the old building of 
error and superstition, which a single spark may 
hereafter inflame, so as to produce an instanta- 
neous explosion:”{ He shews, with great ability, 
that all measures of government, to support the 
ecclesiastical constitution, will be of no avail, if . 


* Dedication of History of Corruptions, p- Vil. 
+ Importance of Free Inquiry; p. 39. < Ibid. p. 40 
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once a ereat majority of the people can be made 
its enemies.* And, for this good purpose, he de- 
claims in his conventicle to “ enlighten the minds 
and excite the zeal”{ of the mechanics of the po- 
pulous town of Birmingham, with respect to the 
doctrines ih dispute between himself and the as- 
sertors of that faith which the church of Eng- 
land holds in common with the first Christians. 
‘The avowal of these sentiments in himself, of 
hostility to the political constitution of his coun- 
try; the attempt, to excite similar sentiments in 
the breasts of the “ commonest people,” in whose 
breasts they cannot be expected to lie inactive, 
quietly expecting the event of literary discussion; 
such avowal, and such attempts are more, I should 
think, than can be justified by the right of private 
judgment upon speculative questions. Not that 
I would insinuate that they, in any degree, deserve 
the attention of our governors; for | am well per- — 
suaded, that neither his doctrine nor his prin- 
ciples are gaining that gronnd among the people 
which he seems to imagine. I am inclined indeed 
‘to think, that the advancement even of his Unita- 
rian doctrine is but slow, except in his own head; 
‘in which it seems to be making hasty strides. In 
his good wishes to the constitution, I think better 
of many of his Unitarian friends than to believe 
‘ “ ‘ 


ee 
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that they concur with him. And while trade 
and manufactures flourish at Birmingham, we © 
may safely trust to the inducements which every 
man there will find to mind his own business to 
defeat the success of Dr Priestley’s endeavours to 
“enlighten and. excite.” It seems therefore un- 
necessary at present to think of, “ raising the dam 
or of making it stronger.” It will be the better 
policy of government to let the brawling torrent 
pass: ‘The attempt to provoke severities by auda-. 
cious language, in order to raise a cry of perse- 
cution, if sedition; making religion its pretence, 
should meet with a premature check from the se- 
cular power, is a stale trick, by which the world 
is grown too wise to be taken in. If Dr Priestley 
- ever should attempt to execute the smallest part 
of what he would now be understood to threaten, 
it may then indeed be expedient that. the magis- 
trate should shew that he beareth not the sword 
in vain. But whatever Dr Priestley may affect to 
think of the intolerance of churchmen in general, 
and of the Archdeacon of St Alban’s in particular, 
a churchman lives not in the present age so weak, 
who would not in policy, if not in love, discou- 
rage, rather than promote, any thing that might 
be called a persecution of the Unitarian biasphemy, 
in the person of Dr Priestley, or of any of his ad- 
mirers. A churchman lives not so weak as not to 
know, that persecution is the hot-bed, in which 
nonsense and impiety have ever thrived. It is se 
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friendly to the growth of religion, that it nourishes 
even the noxious weeds, which carry but a resem- 
blance of the true plant in the external form. Let 
us trust, therefore, for the present, as we securely 
may, to the trade of the good town of Birmingham, 
and to the wise connivance of the magistrate, (who 
watches, no doubt, while he deems it politic to 
wink,) to nip Dr Priestley’s goodly projects in the 
bud; which nothing would be so likely to ripen 
. to a dangerous effect, as constraint excessively 
or unseasonably used. ‘Thanks, however, are due 
to him, from all lovers of their country, for the 
mischief which he wants not the inclination to do, 
if he could find the means of doing it. In grati- , 
tude’s- estimation, the will ts ever to be siscrae 
for its deed. : 


3, In his First Letters to me, and in former 
publications, Dr Priestley professed 'to disbelieve 
an inspiration of the apostles and evangelists, 
in any greater extent than might be consistent 
with the liberty which he uses of criticising their 
reasonings and their narrations. I had. a hope 
that denying, as he does, our Lord’s divinity, he 
still admitted, in some figurative sense, that “ all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwells in him bodily.” 
J had a hope, that he believed, at least, an un- 
limited inspiration (since he disbelieves any nearer 
communion with the Godhead) of him to whom 
“the Spirit was not given by measure.” I per- 
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ceived, With concern, by his late publication, that 
“the plenary inspiration of Christ’”* is to be dis- 
believed, no less than that of the apostles. The 
assertion, indeed, is qualified, by confining it to 
cases “ with respect to which the object of their 
mission did not require inspiration.” ‘The object 
of their mission required, that the first preachers 
of Christianity should be infallible, in whatever 
opinions they maintained, either about the nature 
of God or the principles of his moral government ; 
in whatever they taught concerning the terms or 
the means of man’s acceptance and salvation; and 
in the facts which they have related of the Re- 
deemer’s life. If in these things they were not. 
infallible; if an appeal lies from their assertions, 
to any man’s private opinions; who shall draw 
the line, where the truth of their preaching ends, 
and their error commences? If their inspiration 

was complete upon these subjects, it was to all 
intents and purposes plenary. If it gave them no 
light about the true system of the world, the circu- 
lation of the blood, or the properties of the Leyden 

Phial, it was not upon that account defective as 

a religious inspiration. The distinction, therefore, 

between a plenary inspiration, and an inspiration 

extending only to cases in which the object of 
their mission required it, is vain and imaginary: 
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and it is a mere pretence to profess a belief. in the. 
one — the other is sia denied. | 


| AQ In his First Teed to ine, yDriBieatiieg dis- 
avowed his belief of the inspiration of the apostles. 
as writers only.* Our blessed Lord left no wri- 
tings. When, therefore; the fulness of his inspi- 
tation is denied, the denial must be understood of 
his inspiration as an oral teacher. Dr Priestley, 
therefore, must extend his disbelief of the inspira- 
- tion of the apostles to their oral doctrine; unless 

he would be guilty of the folly of pone: the dis- 
ian above his Lord. ~ : ! 


5. it is some tinte since it was told me, that an 
admirer of Dr Priestley’s tenets, in conversation 
with a divine of the church of England, high in 
station and im learning, had maintained, that our 
dying Lord’s promise to the thief; that he should 
be with our Lord that. day in Paradise, was found- 
ed on a mistaken notion of him who gave it about 
the state of thedead. Dr Priestley’s disciples well 
know, that the thief at this time is nowhere; and 
will not be in Paradise before the resurrection. 
The leader of a party is not answerable for the 
absurdities of all his followers: I was unwilling, 
therefore, to make the conclusion, that Dr Priest- 
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ley himself ever would maintain, what he now 
maintains, the fallibility of Christ! I shudder 
while J relate these Ripon though it be 
"sed to ss ov mine a 


6. Dr Priestley hath given free scope to the 
powers of his eloquence, upon the subject of my 
pretended injustice to illustrious characters, living 
and dead. If injustice may be committed by praise 
bestowed where it is unmerited, no less than 
by censure injuriously applied, Dr Priestley may 
find it more difficult, than I have done to refute 
the accusation. A character now lives, not with- 
out its eminence, nor, I hope, without its moral 
worth, which Dr Priestley seems to hold in exces- 
sive admiration, and upon which he is too apt to 
be lavish of his praise. Few, who are acquainted 
with his writings, will be at a loss to guess that - 
the character I speak of is—-Himsrur. As the ana-. 
lyzer of elastic fluids, he will be long remem- 
bered: but he sometimes seems to claim respect 
asa Goop Curistian, and a Goon Sunsecr. If 
‘upen any branch of Christian duty my conscience 
be at perfect ease, the precept “ Judge not,” is 
that which, I trust, I have not transgressed. |The 
motives by which one man is impelled, are, for 
the most part so iniperfectly known to any other, 
that it seems to me cruel to suppose, that the evil 
which appears in men’s actions is always answer- 
ed by an equal malignity in their minds. 1 have 
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ever, therefore, held it dangerous and unchari- 
table, to reason from the actions of men to their 
principles; and, from my youth up; have been 
averse to censorious judgment. But when men 
declare thcir motives and their principles, it were 
folly to affect to judge them more favourably 
than they judge themselves: JI shall, therefore, 
not hesitate to say, that after a denial of our 
Lord’s divinity, his pre-existence,; and the virtue 
of his atonement; after a denial, at last, of our 
Lord’s plenary inspiration ; after a declaration of 
implacable enmity to the constitution under which 
he lives; under which he enjoys the license of 
saying what he lists, in a degree in which it never | 
was enjoyed by the first citizens of the freest de- 
mocracies ; the goodness of his Christianity, and 
his merit as a subject, are topics upon which it 
may be indiscreet for the encomiast of Dr Priest- 
ley to enlarge. 


“. For eighteen months or more, it hath been 
the boast of the Unitarian party, that the Arch- 
deacon of St Alban’s hath been challenged to 
establish facts which he had averred; that he 
hath been insulted in his character, as a scholar 
and a man; charged with ignorance; misrepresen- 
tation, defamation, ahd calumny ;* and that un- 
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der all this he hath continued speechless.* He 
hath at last spoken, in a tone, which, perhaps, 
will little endear him to the Unitarian zealots. 

It matters not. The time seems yet so distant 
when the train which they are laying may be ex- | 
pected to explode, that the danger is exceedingly. 
small that he will ever be reduced to the alter- 
native of renouncing his faith or relinquishing his 
preferments, or to the harder alternative which 
Dr Priestley seems to threaten, “ of a prison, 
with a good conscience, or his present emolu- 
ments without one.” If those happy times of 
which Dr Priestley prophesies should overtake 
him ere his course is finished when an Arian or 
Socinian parliament} shall undertake the blessed 
business of a second reformation, and depose arch- 
bishops from their thrones and archdeacons from 
their couches of preferment, he humbly hopes, 
that he may be supplied with fortitude to act the 
part which may not disgrace his present profes- 
sions. ‘The probability, however, seems to be, 
that ere those times arrive, (if they arrive at all, 
which we trust they will not,) my antagonist and 
J shall both be gone to those unseen abodes, 
where the din of controversy and the din of war 
are equally unheard. ‘There we shall rest to- 
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gether till the last trumpet summon us to stand 
before our God and King. ‘That whatever of in- 
temperate wrath and carnal anger hath mixed 
itself, on either side, with the zeal with which we 

have pursued our fierce contention, may then be 
forgiven to us both, is a prayer which I breathe 
from the bottom of my soul; and to which my an- 
tagonist, if he hath any part in the spirit of a 
Christian, upon his bended knees will say, AMEN. 


| SUPPLEMENTAL : 
~DISQUISITIONS 
CERTAIN POINTS | 
DR PRIESTLEY’S 
SECOND AND THIRD LETTERS 


TO THE 
ARCHDEACON OF ST ALBAN’S, 
BY | 
SAMUEL, 


{LORD BISHOP OF ST DAVID'’S. 


DISQUISITIONS. 


DISQUISITION FIRST. 


Of the phrase of “ coming an the Jlesh,” as used by St Polycarp 
in his epistle to the Philippians. 


DD. Prigst.ey, in the fifth of his Second Let- 
ters to me, to prove that the phrase of * coming 
in the flesh” asserts nothing more than our Lord’s 
manhood, without any reference to a prior state 
of existence, alleges that the phrase is so used by 
St Polycarp, the disciple of St John, in his epistle 
to the Philippians. The passage in which Dr 

Priestley imagines that he hath found this use — 
of the phrase stands thus in Archbishop Wake’s 
translation, from which Dr Priestley makes his 
quotation : | 


. “ Whosoever does not confess that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, he is antichrist ; and whoso- 
ever does not confess his suffering upon the cross, 
is from the Devil; and whosoever perverts the 


oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says that 
2G ? 
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there shall be neither any resurrection nor judg. 
ment, he is the first-born of Satan.” 


By an argument, the force of which will, I be- 


lieve, be perceived by few but his Unitarian bre-. 


thren, Dr Priestley persuades himself, that the 
blessed martyr, in this passage, is not describing 
three different sects, but that “ he alludes to no 
more than one and the same kind of persons by 
all the three characters,” 2. e. by the denial of our 
Lord’s coming in the flesh, the denial of his suffer- 
ings, and the denial of the general resurrection 
and the future judgment. 


Hence he would infer, that the phrase of 
‘** coming in the flesh” predicates the manhood of 
our Lord, and nothing more ; as I conceive for this 
reason: (for he hath not stated his argument very 
clearly.) ‘The denial of our Lord’s coming in the 
flesh must be something that might consist with 
the denial of his sufferings; since the two errors 
(by Dr Priestley’s hypothesis) were found in the 
same persons. ‘They who denied the reality of 
our Lord’s sufferings, denied his manhood; and 
in that sense they niight, and they did, deny his 
coming in the flesh. But his divinity they denied 
not; on the contrary, they strenuously asserted a 
nature in him superior at least tothe human. Any 
allusion, therefore, which may be supposed in the 


phrase of his “ coming in the flesh,” to an original _ 
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nature in him more than human, they denied not. 
His manhood therefore, which is all that they 
who are charged with a denial of his “ coming in 
the flesh” denied, is all that the phrase imports. 


This is the very most that I can make of my 
adversary’s argument. And in this state of it 
(if I have misrepresented it, I most seriously de- 
clare it is-without design) I confess myself too 
dull to perceive the connexion of the premises and 
the conclusion. We of the orthodox persuasion 
conceive that the phrase of “ coming in the flesh” 
expresses the IncarNaTIon; that is to say, it 
contains this complex proposition, that a Being 


originally divine assumed the human nature. 


This complex proposition, they who denied the 
reality of our Lord’s sufferings denied; not in that 
part which affirms his divinity, but in that part 
which affirms his assumption of the manhood; 
and the denial of this was the foundation of their 
error about the sufferings on the cross. These - 
three characters of error, therefore, mentioned by 
St Polycarp, might belong to one and the same 
sort of persons, as Dr Priestley supposes that they 
did, and yet the phrase of “ coming in the flesh” 
in its natural sense may, for any thing that ap- 
pears from St Polycarp’s own words, allude not to 
the manhood simply, but to the Catholic doctrine 
of the incarnation. 
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It must, be observed however, and the fact is 
too well known to the learned in ecclesiastical 
history to require proof, that a great, variety of 
sects, differing from each other in the wild and 
impious opinions which they severally maintained, 
were comprised under the general name of Gnos- 
rics. To say, therefore, that the one and same 
kind of persons, alluded to by St Polycarp under 
all these three different characters, was the Gnos- 
tics, is to say that this one and same kind of per- 
sons was. many different kinds. Of the various 
sects that went under this common name, the 
Doceta, who denied our Lord’s genuine manhood, 
were one general branch,—itself subdivided, if 1 
mistake not, into many distinct denominations ; 
the Cerinthians, who denied his original divinity, 
were another. Both, these equally, though in 
different, ways, denied, the proposition that “ Je- 
sus. Christ. was: come in; the flesh,” in the sense in 
which the orthodox understand it. And I confess 
i am not. sure, though Dr Priestley says we are 
sure of it, that the denial of the resurrection. was 
not. to. be found in. a third class, distinct, from. 
either, of these two, and from every branch of the 
Gnostics: The two ancient heretics. mentioned. 
by St. Paul, (2 Tim. ii, 17, 18,), who said that: 
the resurrection was. past, and in that assertion, as 
St.Chrysostom observes, denied a; resurrection to 
come and the general judgment, are not num- 
bered, by the writers of antiquity, among the 
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Gnostic teachers. (See Dr Whitby’s note upon 
2 Tim. ii 17, 18.) The future judgment was 
more explicitly denied by these than by the Gnos- 
tics, who only denied the resuscitation of the 
body. And I think it not unlikely, that they 
might be the persons to whom St Polyearp, in 
his third character of damnable heresy, alludes. 
Be that as it may, it seems clear to me, that 
St Polycarp, in the passage alleged by Dr Priest- 
ley, describes three different sets of people; and 
T should paraphrase the whole passage thus: 


«& Whoever confesses not that Jesus Christ, the 

ever blessed and only begotten Son of God, the 
‘brightness of his glory and the express image of 
his person, the eternal Word by whom he made 
the worlds, is come in the flesh, he is antichrist. 
And if any one pretending to confess this, shall] 
yet deny the reality of his sufferings, in his own 
proper and entire person, on the cross, he also, 
notwithstanding he confess the truth in the for- 
mer article, is of the Devil, Again, if any one 
confessing both our Lord’s coming in the flesh 
and his sufferings and death, shall however per- 
vert the oracles of God, accommodating the di- 
vine doctrine to his own prejudices and conceits, 
and say that there shall be neither resurrection 
nor judgement, this man, notwithstanding his con- 
fession of our Lord’s incarnation and passion, is 
the first-born of Satan.” 
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But whether St Polycarp in this passage des- 
cribe three different sort of heretics, or one sort 
by three characters, it is not very material to dis-. 
pute. The blessed martyr is not enumerating 
sects, as an ecclesiastical historian; but as a 
preacher of the truth, he is warning the faithful 
against errors. He mentions three; any one of 
which would avail, in his judgment, to the perdi- 
tion of him who should maintain it. For I con- 
tend, that nothing in the words of St Polycarp 
himself, nor any known and admitted fact in the 
history of the heresies of his times, makes it ne- 
cessary to apply the description in the whole to 
one sect, rather than in the parts of it to three. 
T contend, that the coming of our Lord in the 
flesh, his passion, and the general resurrection, 
are three distinct things: the two first, for any 
thing that appears from St Polycarp’s words, as 
distinct from each other as either is from the 
third; so distinct therefore from each other, that 
a person admitting the one might possibly not 
confess the other. I contend therefore, that for : 
any thing that appears from the words of St Poly- 
carp, a person confessing that our Lord came in 
the flesh might still deny his- sufferings. The 
phrase, therefore, of “ coming in the flesh,” for 
any thing that appears from St Polycarp’s own 
words, may denote something more than our Lord’s 
mere manhood. And I contend yet further, that 
although it could be proved that St Polycarp al- 
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ludes to one sect, so that the coming in the flesh 
must necessarily be so understood that the denial 
of that coming and the denial of the sufferings 
should be consistent errors, still it will not. fol- 
low that the coming in the flesh must be under- 
stood as descriptive simply of the manhood. If 
any one sect indeed singly be described, the Do- 
cetze must be that one, since their characteristic 
error makes an explicit part of the description. 
But with their error the denial of the incarnation 
was perfectly consistent. Dr Priestley thinks, 
that St Polycarp condemns-the Docetz, because 
they admitted not that Christ was a mere man. 
But if I say that St Polycarp condemns them, not 
for maintaining that he was more than man, but 
for denying that being more than man, being in- 
deed God, he was made man; and that for this 
reason he made choice of the phrase of “ coming 
in the flesh,” that he might not seem. to condemn 
more of their doctrine than he really, disapproved. 
What is there in St Polycarp’s words to prove 
that I, rather than Dr Priestley, misinterpret? 


It may seem, that if, for any thing that appears 
from the writer’s words, the phrase may be inter- 
preted in either sense, the true inference is, that 
it is ambiguous. . This conclusion indeed follows, 
with respect to the use of the phrase in this parti- 
cular passage; and it.is upon this very ground 
that I maintain the total insignificance of the pas- 
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sage to decide the matter in dispute. In the 
fourth of my letters in reply to Dr Priestley, I 
have considered the natural and internal force of 
this phrase of “ coming in the flesh.” I have 
shewn, that it contains such evident allusion to a 
prior condition of the person who so came, and to 
the power that he had of coming in various other 
ways, had it pleased him otherwise to come, that 
if the sacred writers really meant to affirm that 
eur Lord was a mere man, and nothing more, no 
reason can be devised why they should make 
choice of such uncouth mysterious words for the 
enunciation of so simple a proposition, which 
they. might easily have stated in plain terms inca- 
pable ef misconstruction. Dr Priestley appeals. 
from this. reasoning of mine upon the natural 
sense of the words, to the usage of writers; which 
indeed, when it is clear and constant, must be 
allowed to outweigh all reasoning from general 
principles, because the particular sense of a phrase 
is a question about a fact; and in all such ques- 
tions external evidence, when it can be had, must 
overpower theory. To prove that the usage of 
the writers of antiquity settles ‘the sensé of the 
phrase in his favour, he alleges this passage of 
St Polycarp’s epistle, as an instance “ that might 
satisfy me.” But I say, that no one who thinks 
the meaning of the phrase dubious will be satis- 
fied by this instance. For, not to insist that the 
usage of writers is very insufficiently proved by a 
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single instance, I maintain, that if the phrase in 
question were in itself equally capable of the two 
senses, the low sense to which the Unitarians 
would confine it, and the sublimer sense in which 
it is generally understood, it certainly might be 
taken in either in this passage of St Polycarp; 
and that, in whatever light the passage be consi- 
dered, whether as descriptive of three sects, as 1 
nelieve it to be, or of one only, as Dr Priestley 
--anderstands it. This passage, therefore, is of no 
significance in the argument; since no passage 
- ean be alleged, as an instance of any particular 
use of any phrase, in which various senses of the 
phrase may equally suit the purpose of the writer. 


To this neutral passage of St Polycarp, I have. 
on my side to oppose a very decisive passage of 
St Barnabas; in which the allusion to a prior con- 
‘dition of our Lord, which I contend to be the 
natural import of the phrase, is manifest; and is 
so necessary to the writer’s purpose, that if the 
phrase be understood without such allusion, the 
whole sentence is nonsense. “ For if he had not 
come in the flesh, how should we mortals, seeing 
him, have been preserved? when they who’ be- 
hold the sun, which is to perish and is the work 
of his hands, are unable to look directly against 
its rays.” Let Dr Priestley find a passage in 
which the allusion to our Lord’s original glory is 
as necessarily excluded from the import of the 
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phrase as it is included in it in this passage of St 
Barnabas. And even then the only just inference 
will be, that the phrase is used variously, in a 
more restrained or larger signification, as may 
suit the particular occasion on which it is intro- 
duced; but that in its full and natural import it 
affirms the incarnation. 


But in truth Dr Priestley seems to deal by St 
Polycarp as by St John; by the disciple as by the 
master. Devoted himself to the Unitarian doc- 
trine, he takes it with him as a principle in the — 
study of St Polycarp, as of the New Testament, 
that the creed of St Polycarp, as of all the primi- 
~ tive Christians, was Unitarian. Then, whatever 
expressions occur alluding to opinions of a diffe- 
‘rent cast, he interprets in the sense in which he 
and his Unitarian brethren would use them. From 
these expressions, so interpreted, he goes back to 
his original prejudice, that St Polycarp held and 
taught an Unitarian creed, as to a conclusion 
which he hath drawn, and can teach others to 
draw, from St Polycarp’s own writings. Alas! 
the sum of all such reasonings is no more than 
this: I Joseru PriestLEY am an Unitarian; 
therefore such was Polycarp. And the basis of 
this argument is the supposed infallibility of Jo- 
SEPH. PRIESTLEY. > 
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DISQUISITION SECOND. 


Of Tertullian’s testimony against the Unitarians, and his use of 
the word IpioTA. 


Dr Prizstiry has made it an occasion of great 
triumph to ‘himself and to his party, that he has 
caught me tripping, as he thinks, in my Greek, 
and Latin, in the translation which I have given, 
in the ninth of my Letters in Reply, of a certain 
passage in Tertullian’s book against Praxeas, 
which is produced by him as an acknowledgment . 
of Tertullian that the Unitarians were in his time 
the majority of Christians, and is represented by 
me as an assertion of the contrary. None but an 
idiot, as Dr Priestley conceives, in the learned 
languages, would imagine that the English word 


idiot,” which J have used in my translation of 


that passage, might in any sense render the 1m 
of the Greek or the [diota of the Latins, which is 
the name by which, with other adjuncts, Tertul- 
lian describes the Unitarians of his time. Dr 
Priestley says in the nineteenth of his Second 
Letters, sec. 3.. “ What will be said of the man 
who can translate Idiota, idiot ?” He hath now for 
some considerable time been receiving the incense 
of his own applause, and the triumphant acclama- 
tions of his party, on the occasion of this victory 
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gained over his daring adversary, on the very 
ground on whieh the enemy had taken his stand 
with particular security. But it will be ,time 
enough to bind the laurel on their chieftain’s 
spear, when they are sure he is in possession of 
the field. 


In the seventh of his Second Letters, Dr Priest- 
ley says tome, “I will venture to say that it pro- 
perly signifies [the word Jdiota in Latin, or Wish: 
in Greek properly signifies | an unlearned man, or 
a person who has not had a liberal education.” 
This Dr Priestley ventures to affirm, and this | 
venture to deny. The word els hath ten dis- 
tinct senses; which I shall recite in order. 


I. A private person ; 7. e. a person in private life, 
in opposition to a person in public office or em- 
ployment, civil or military. In this sense the 
word is chiefly used by the orators and historians, 
and by all writers who treat of popular subjects ; 
and this is its first and proper sense, as’ it is of all | 
its senses the most immediately connected with 
the sense of the adjective 1d, from which the sub- 
stantive oun 1s immediately der ived.” 


Il. A person in low life, one of the common peo- - 
ple, in opposition to persons of condition. This is 
nothing mere than an intension of the former. 


a 
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sense; private life in the extreme becoming ob- 
scure and low. 


Hil. A laic, as distinguished from a clerk. This 
sense the Greek fathers easily grafted upon the 
first; the church being considered as a polity of 
its own kind, in which the clergy bear the public 
offices, the laity are citizens in private life. Ina 
sense nearly allied to this, the word seems to be 
used by St Paul, I Cor. xiv..16, to denote. a pri- 
vate member of a congregation as distinguished 
from the minister. } 


IV. A person unskilled in any particular science 
or art, in opposition to the professors of it. ‘The 
word, thus used, rather expresses the want of pro- 
fessional skill than of ordinary knowledge. In 
this sense the word is sometimes constructed. by 
the Attic writers with a genitive of the thing, and 
by ordinary writers with an accusative, either with 
or without a preposition.  2ds10¢ Met ails Plat. in 
"Tim. iOvwlyg Tele, xala Tele, OF de: mpeg ‘lec. 


Vv. A person deficient in any particular talent, 


habit, or accomplishment. In this sense the word 


is: sometimes constructed with a dative of the | 
thing. Wielns ry aoyw, 2 Cor. xi. 16. In this sense 
the werd, is used by St Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24, 
to, denote a common Christian. not endowed with 
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any of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
as distinguished from persons so gifted. 


VI. A person generally unlearned ; one who has 
not had a learned -and liberal education. In this 
sense, in conjunction with the epithet Zyeapudlu, 
the word is applied to the apostles by the rulers 
of the Jews. Acts iv. 13. 


VIL. The plural 1.10, signifies individuals ; ci- 
tizens, individually considered, as distinguished 
from the collective body, the state. 


VIII. The plural 11a, is a collective name for 
the illiterate vulgar, in particular reference to their 
general want of accomplishment in literature, the 
sciences and the arts. 0 aorve susrocs b¢ iDidlag bs coos 
ULAST Ie Lucian. 


IX. Hence among philosophers and sophists, 
and pretenders to that sort of taste which is now 
- called virt&, it became a name of reproach which 
they gave to those whom they thought disgrace- 
fully deficient in those accomplishments which 
they valued and admired in themselves. ‘Thus 
the great Roman peculator, seeking to hide his 
avarice under a mask of affected taste for the 
works of the Greek masters, reproached his ac- 
cusers with idiotcy in this sense of the word. 
Erat apud Heium sacrarium—>—perantiquum, in 
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quo signa pulcherrima quatuor quce non modo 
istum, hominem ingeniosum et intelligentem, verum 
etiam quemvis nostrum, quos iste idiotas appellat, 
delectare possent. Cic. in Verrem., Act 2. Lib. 
iv. Cc. 2. 

xX. And because the faculties are apt to be dull, 
when they have not been sharpened by exercise 
upon any subject whatsoever, ilu, from its use 

. in the sense of illiterate and uncultivated, comes 
to be an opprobrious name for the dull and stupid, 
without any reference to the want of education as 
the cause of the stupidity. It never indeed, as 
far as I know, refers to that constitutional defect 
of the faculty of reason which is the peculiar 
sense of the corresponding word of our language 
in our statutes and law books. But it denotes 

- the goodly qualities of stupidity and ignorance in 
the gross, like our vernacular words dunce, booby, 
and their synonymes. 

. That this last is the sense in which it is used 
by Tertullian, in the passage in question, is suf- 
ficiently evident from the very structure of the 
sentence. Whoever knows the force of the phrase 
pone dixerim, which is probably as little under- 
stood by Dr Priestley as St Jerome’s quid dicam ; 
but whoever knows the true force of this phrase, 
will allow that the epithets imprudentes and 
idtole, which are introduced by it, must contain 
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some high intension and aggravation of the qua- 
lities, whatever they may be, which are contained _ 
in the notion of the preceding adjective, sumplices; 
an aggravation in such degree, that the writer 
thinks it necessary to apologize for the strength 
and severity of the terms which he finds himself 
obliged to employ. This is the force of the phrase 
pene dixerim: to take away what may seem too 
much in the terms which a writer is about to em-. 
ploy, when he fears they may seem excessive, not- . 
withstanding that they are the lowest which will 
convey his full meaning, and do justice to his ar- 
gument. The imprudentes therefore of Tertul- 
lian, are a sort of people in discernment and infor- 
mation many degrees below his szmplzces ; and his 
idioiee are still below his zmprudentes. All this is 
evident, to those who have any real knowledge 
of the Latin language, from the bare structure of 
the sentence, whatever the proper use of each of 
the three words may be among the polite writers 
of the Augustan age. As equivalent to the Latin 
idiot, as it is used by Tertullian in this passage, 
I employed our English word idiots. I employed 
the English word, to express that extreme degree 
of ignorance and stupidity, for which our language 
furnishes no other word sufficiently contemptu- 
ous, of which Tertullian affirms the Unitarians 
of his day, like their younger brethren in our own, 
exhibited a notable example. It was little to be 
apprehended, that even Unitarian prejudice would 
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render any one so much an idiot in style and 
phraseology, as not to perceive that I used not 
the word in what in English is its forensic sense, 
especially when in an exposition of the passage, 
which at the distance of a few lines follows my 
translation, I explain it by the words “ dull,” and 
‘“‘ persons of mean attainments.” 


Dr Priestley asks me, in the seventh of his Se- 
cond Letters, “ Pray, Sir, in what lexicon or dic- 
tionary, ordinary or extraordinary, did you find. 
this sense of the term idiota in Latin, or 1chs in 
Greek ?” Dr Priestley is venturesome in pro- 
pounding questions like this, and seems to be one 
of those, whom repeated miscarriages cannot ren- 
der wary and discreet. I certainly consulted no 
lexicon, for the purpose of making my translation 
of that plain passage of Tertullian; and it is 
within these very few days that I have taken the 
trouble to consult lexicons, in order to discover 
what ground my adversary may have found in their 
defects, for the confidence which the question be- 
speaks. I will now refer him to certain lexicons, 
never known perhaps in the academy at War- 
rington, but such.as a late Greek professor there 
might occasionally have condescended to consult, 
with advantage to himself and to his pupils. The 
first is that old glossary, which was found annexed 
to some copies of St Cyril, and is published: by 


Henry Stephens, in the appendix to his Greek 
2H 
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Thesaurus. In this glossary the word sh; is ex- 
pounded by ¢ yx vom... words which express not the 
want of education, but dulness of the natural fa- 
culties. The second is Robert Stephens’s Dictio- 
narium Latino-Gallicum, in which the word idzota~ 
is rendered Ung lourdault, qur n'est pas des plus 
jins du monde, qui wha pas grand esprit, Idiot. 
The third is the learned Calepini’s Dictionarium 
Octolingue, in which the author gives the French 
words lourdaut, sot, agnorant, and the English 
words, an idiot, a fool, as rendering the Latin 
ediota. The fourth is the Thesaurus of our 
Jearned countryman Cooper, in which zdzota is 
thus expounded: One that is not very jfine-witted ; 
an idiot. If my adversary demand the authority 
of an ordinary dictionary, I will refer him to a 
very ordinary dictionary indeed; to a dictionary 
in every scheol-boy’s hand. Let him turn to the 
word idiota in Ainsworth; he will find among its 
first senses, an zdiot. © 


I abide therefore by my assertion, that this pas- 
sage of Tertullian, which Dr Priestley mistakes 
for a testimony of the popularity of his favourite 
opinions in ‘T'ertullian’s time, is no such testimo- 
ny, but a charge of ignorance against his party ; 
of such ignorance, as would invalidate the plea of 
numbers, if that plea could be set up. 


And “that this is the true representation of 
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Tertullian’s meaning, may be proved, without in- 
sisting upon any particular force of the word 
idiote, from the necessary indisputable sense of 
the adverb semper, which extends Tertullian’s 
proposition, concerning the majority of believers, 
from his own time in particular to all time. He 
says not what were, or what were not, the pre- 
vailing opinions of his own times; but he says, 
that those persons who come under the charac- 
_ ters of simplices, emprudentes, and zdiote (that is, 
according to Dr Priestley’s own translation, which 
yet I admit not otherwise than disputandi gratia, 
for I have still ** the assurance” to call my own 
an exact translation) but according to Dr Priest- 
ley’s own translation, ‘Tertullian says, that per- 
sons who come under the character of “ the 
simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned,” what- 
ever their opinions at one time or another may 
be, are, in all times, the greater part of believers: 
as indeed they must be of every society collected 
indiscriminately, as the church is, from all ranks 
of men. ‘Tertullian alleges that persons of that 
description, in his time, meaning to assert what 
they little understood, the Divine Monarchy, 
were startled at the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which they as little understood. ‘This is the only 
sense in which Tertullian’s words can be taken, 
- unless some Unitarian adventurer in criticism 
shall be able to prove, that the adverb semper 
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is equivalent to nunc, expressive of present time 
exclusively. | 


Dr Priestley “* wonders at my assurance” in 
another circumstance; namely, that I should — 
limit, as he says, what Tertullian affirms, as he 
would have him understood, of the whole body of 
the szmplices and idiotic to some of them. In this 
limitation, he says, I am altogether unwarranted. 
But when Tertullian says, that simple persons 
and idzote are startled at the economy, the natu- 
ral sense of the words is, that this scruple was in- 
cident chiefly to persons of that description; not 
that it was to be found in the whole body of the 
common people. He insinuates, that persons of 
that weak character only were liable to that 
alarm. Had he meant to speak of the whele 
body of the common people, he must have used 
phrases of another cast, as vulgus indoctum, or 
genus hominum simplex. Dr Priestley’s complaint 
against me might have seemed to have some foun- 
dation, had the word “ some” been prefixed to 
** simple persons” in my translation. But it only 
appears in an exposition of the passage, which 
follows the translation. And surely having trans- 
lated the passage exactly, I took no unwarrant- 
able liberty in adding an explanation of the 
author’s sense (or of what I take to be his sense) 
in.-my own words. Had Dr Priestley’s loose ex- 
positions of the passages in ancient writers, which 


’ 
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he cites, been always accompanied with exact 
translations, the world would have had less rea- 
son to stand aghast at his assurance and ill-dis- 
sembled management. But to what purpose can 
it be to hold an argument with a man, who is too 
‘hasty to distinguish between what professes to be 
paraphrase, and what pretends to be exact trans- 
lation; who has the vanity to play the critic in 
languages, to the idioms of which he is a stran- 
ger; and the audacity to challenge the produc- 
tion of authorities, without taking the pains to 
inform himself, in which scale the weight of au- 
thority may preponderate? “ Pray, Sir, in what 
lexicon or dictionary, ordinary or extraordinary, 
do you find idiota in Latin, or tems in Greek ren- 
dered idiot?” Vide Glossarium Vetus, R. Steph. 
Calepin. Cooper, Ainsworth, Ms 
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DISQUISITION THIRD. 


On what is found relating to the Ebionites in the writings of 
TREN.£US, in confutation of an argument advanced by Dr 
Priestley in favour of the Ebionates, in the third of his First, 
and the fourth of his Second Letters, from the writings of 
Irenceus ¢ in particular. 


THE particular argument in favour of the Ebio- 
nites, which Dr Priestley, in the third of his First 
Letters to me, attempted to draw from the writ- 
ings of Irenzeus, was so ably, though concisely 
answered in the Monthly Review for January 
1784, by Mr Badcock, who, taking facts as Dr 
Priestley chose to state them, shewed, even upon 
his own statement of the facts, the utter. futi- 
lity of his conclusion, inasmuch as the contrary 
conclusion might be drawn with equal probabi- 
lity from the same assumptions, that when I 
wrote my Letters in Reply, I thought I might 
be excused if I passed by this argument with- 
out any other notice, than a slight reference to 
Mr Badcock’s confutation. But in the sixth 
of his Second Letters, Dr Priestley hath, at- 
tempted to refit this shattered piece of his ar- 
tillery, and to bring it again into action. 


He says to me, “ It is truly remarkable, and — 
may not have been observed by you, as indeed’ 


a 
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it was not by myself till very lately,’—It had 
indeed been strange, if any sagacity of remark in 
me had outrun Dr Priestley’s !—* that Irenzus, 
who has written so large a work on the subject 
of heresy, after the time of Justin, in a country 
where it is probable there were fewer Unitarians, 
again and again characterises them in such a 
manner as makes it evident, that even he did not 
consider any other persons as heretics besides the 
Gnostics. He expresses a great dislike of the 
Ebionites, but he never calls them heretics.”* 
Freely I resign to Dr Priestley the honour of 
having been the first to make this remark. At 
least I shall put in no claim for myself, or for my 
friends. If any plagiarism hath been committed, 
which I pretend not in this particular instance to 
assert, the depredation must have been made 
upon some of his own party. For I will venture 
to affirm, that the remark, so far as it extends to 
Trenzus’s acquittal of the Hbionites from the im- 
putation of heresy, could have occured to none, 
that had not been in some good degree an Ipior in 
the writings of Irenzus. It could have occurred 
to none, that had known more of the work of Ire- 
neeus, than is to be learned from an occasional re- 
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ference t6 particular passages, by the wi of an 
index. 


The great object of Irenzus, in his work 
against heresies, is to assert the Scripture doc- 
trines of the unity of God, and the incarnation of 
the Divine Word, in their original simplicity, | 
against the numerous sectaries of his times, who, 
from various views and motives, had variously dis- 
figured and disguised them. Some thought, that 
they gave a clear solution of the dark question 
about the origin of evil, when they maintained 
that the world is the work of one or more intelli- 
gences, far inferior to the First Mind. Some, to 
account for some circumstances of contrariety 
that may appear upon a superficial view of the 
- Old and the New Testament, taught that the God 
of the Jews was a distinct being from the Father 
of ovr Lord Jesus Christ. Some, to solve the 
difficulties in the great doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, indulged in a most criminal wantonness of 
speculation concerning the person of Christ. 
Some, affecting a deep mysterious wisdom, en- 
deavoured to explain, in obscure and ill-imagined 
allegories, the procession of the different orders 
ef intellect and life from the Divine Mind, and 
the production of the visible world. Some, the 
most profane and hardened, artfully availed them- 
selves of certain mysterious points of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, to give personal consequence to 
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themselves, and to gain credit among the vulgar 
to the most impious pretensions. To guard the 
faithful against these various seductions, and to 
establish them in the belief of the true Scripture 
doctrine of One Gop, absolute in power and in 
all perfection, who, by his Eternal Word, created 
all things in heaven and in earth, visible and in- 
visible; and, having in time past spoken to the 
fathers by the prophets, hath spoken in the last 
days by his Son, the same Divine Word incarnate, 
and hath reconciled mankind to himself, through 
him, who, to effect this reconciliation, united the 
manhood to the Godhead in his own person,—to 
establish the faithful in this doctrine, Irenzeus un- 
dertakes the confutation of those extravagant 
-conceits, by which it is either contradicted, or 
perverted and disgraced, never losing sight of 
his two cardinal points, the unity of i and 
the incarnation of the Word. 


His whole work consists of five books. Of 
these, the first is historical, exhibiting a general 
view of heretical opinions, in those points in which 
they differed most essentially from genuine Chris- 
tianity ; reciting the names of the principal hzre- 
siarchs, describing their characters, and relating 
the varieties of opinion by which the different 
sects were distinguished. | 


In the second book, the author professes to re- 
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fute the extravagant opinions recited in the first, 
by 'general arguments, exposing the incoherence 
and intrinsic absurdity of each. In the third, he 
engages to bring a confutation of the. same opi- 
nions from Scripture in general; in the fourth, 
from our Lord’s own discourses in particular; in 
the fifth, from our Lord’s own words, and the 
writings of St Paul. | 


In the first book, after a general recital of the 
principal extravagancies of the Valentinians, the 
author undertakes to shew, that Simon Magus 
was the parent of all heresy, and that the distin- 
guishing conceits of every sect attached to one 
point or another of his doctrine. For this pur- 
pase he gives a list of haeresiarchs and sects from 
Simon Magus in succession to his own time, spe- 
eifying the particular doctrines of each. In this 
list, the Ebtonites have the honour to have the 
name of their sect enrolled * between the Cerin. _ 
thians and Nicolaitans. If Irenaeus deemed them 
not heretics, he has surely put them in bad com- 
pany. At no great distance from the Kbionites, 
he introduces Marcion.;, ‘This Marcion was ‘a 
most distinguished heretic, not only for the extra- 
vagance and impiety of his doctrine, but for the 
liberty which he took with the books of the New 
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Testament, altering or expunging whatever he 
disliked, till he made the holy Scriptures, as he 
thought, speak his own sentiments. Irenzeus pro- 
‘mises a particular confutation of the opinions of 
Marcion, from the Scriptures as Marcion himself 
received them. But notwithstanding this design, 
he found it necessary, he says, to mention him in— 
this place, in order to make out his assertion, 
“that all who adulterated the truth, and im- 
pugned the public doctrine of the church, were 
disciples of Simon the Samaritan sorcerer ;”* inti- 
mating, that having in his contemplation a parti- 
cular work upon the heresy of Marcion, he would 
_have omitted the mention of him in this place, but 
that the omission would have rendered the list of 
heeresiarchs, descending from Simon Magus, de- 
fective. Here then we see both the author’s at- 
tention to the accuracy of his list, and his own 
notion of what sort of persons they were who had 
aright to a place in it. The accuracy of his list 
had certainly been as much vitiated by an impro- 
per insertion as by an omission. Where then is 


of 


* Sed huic quidem—————seorsum contradicemus ; ex ejus 
scriptis arguentes eum, et eX ls sermonibus, qui apud eum ob 
servati sunt, Domini et Apostoli, quibus ipse utitur, eversionem 
ejus facientes preestante Deo. Nunc autem necessario meminie 
mus ejus, ut scires quoniam omnes, qui quoquo modo adulte« 
rant veritatem, et preeconium Ecclesiz ledunt, Simonis Sama 


ritani: Magi diseipuhi et successores sunt. Lib. I. cap. xxix. ef 
XXX, 
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the probability, that an author, who declares he 
would have omitted Marcion, but from a scrupu- 
lous attention to the accuracy of his catalogue of 
heeresiarchs, in defiance of any such scraple, would 
have inserted the Ebionites, had not their notéri- 
ous heresy, and their affinity with Simon Magus, 
given them an equal claim with Marcion, and 
with their next neighbours the Cerinthians and 
Nicolaitans, to admission? Again, the author’s 
notion of the sort of persons that were to bé in- 
cluded in his list; namely, “ adulterators of the 
truth, impugners of the public doctrine of the 
cliurch, and disciples of Simon the Samaritan sor- 
cerer,” clearly proves what the public character of 
the Ebionites was, whom he hath enrolled among 
these worthies. To have registered among the 
sects allied to Simon Magus, persons who lay 
under no public imputation of heresy, however in 
his own private judgment he might see reason to 
reprobate their tenets, had been 4 very awkward 
proof of the general affinity between heresy and 
Simon Magus. ‘To the proof of this, a consent or. 
resemblance of opinion between Simon Magus 
arid those who were no heretics, or not generally 
deemed such, could little contribute. It would 
rather indeed conduce to the acquittal of Simon 
than the condemnation of an innocent sect said to 
reseinble him. The Ebionites, therefore, having 
_ 4 place in this list, by which Simon is to be proved 
the common parent and founder of all heresies, 
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unquestionably partook of that character which 
Trenzus makes the peculiar mark of that family. 
They were adulterators of the truth, not barely 
of what was truth in the private judgment of Ire- 
nus, but they were impugners of the public doc- 
trine of the church. If such persons were not he- 
retics, I have yet to learn the meaning of the 
name. 


Tam well aware, that a laudable concern for 
the reputation of his ancestors will incline Dr 
Priestley to put the question, in what circum- 
stance the Ebionites resembled Simon Magus ? 
Some resemblance, he will say, according to [re- 
nzus’s notions, was necessary to constitute a he- 
resy. For if all heretics resembled Simon Magus 
in some circumstance or another, they whe re- 
sembled him in none were no heretics. 


- To this it may be answered, that Epiphanius, 
when he tells us that Ebion’s Judaism was of the 
Samaritan cast, says what may be thought to im- 
ply a resemblance, in many circumstances, be- 
tween this sect and the Samaritan sorcerer. But 
the principle in which Irenzus, I doubt not, pla- 
ced the resemblance, was no other than the cardi- 
nal doctrine of the Ebionites of the mere huma- 
nity of our Lord. This, as it was taught by the 
Cerinthians and the first Ebionites, was indeed > 
nothing more than a refinement upon the older 
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error of the Dacetz, of which Simon was the first 
teacher. The Docetz, thinking it beneath the 
dignity of a celestial being to undergo the life of 
a man, and to submit to a violent and painful 
death, maintained that the body of Jesus was a 
mere illusion, and the whole scene of his sufferings ) 
phantastic. Or if any of them admitted the rea- 
lity of the sufferings, they denied, however, that 
Jesus was the sufferer. The Cerinthians, whose 
doctrines the first Kbionites followed in what re- 
lated to the person of our Lord, thought it more 
reasonable to admit that Jesus was areal man, | 
the subject of real sufferings. They maintained 
that he was a mere man, and they supposed a su- 
perangelic being, which they called the Christ, to 
have been through life the guide and guardian of - 
the man; something more perhaps than a Socratie 
dzemon, but yet distinct from the man, and exempt 
from all participation of his sufferings. This is 
evidently a refinement upon the doctrine of the 
Docetz. Both doctrines had a common objeet,— 
to give the doctrine of the incarnation such a turn, 
that a divine or superangelic nature might not be 
- involved in the miseries of mortality. — For this 
purpose the Docetz denied the reality of the man- 
hood; and the Ebionites, with the Cerinthians, 
maintained a separate personality and distinct 
conditions of the man and the superior being. 
Thus the affinity between the Ebionites and the 
Simonians is mantfest: and the derivation of the 
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one from the other easy and natural: and I can- 
not but remark, that as the ancient Ebionzan 
doctrine passes by a single step, the dismission of 
the superangelic being, into the modern Unitarian, 
that too is traced to its source in the chimeras of 
the Samaritan sorcerer. And thus both the Ebio- 
nites of antiquity, and the Unitarians of our own 
time, are in truth branches, or the offspring at 
least of Gnosticism. And in this extended mean- 
ing of the word, I am ready to allow that Irenzeus 
knew of no heretics but what are included under 
the general name of Gnostics. Be that as it may, 
I maintain, that the first book of Irenzeus, by the 
enrolment therein made ef the Ebionites, in a 
list, in which the author had done disservice to 
his own argument had he inserted any but known 
heretics, affords a clear argument that the Hbio- 
nites were heretics in the judgment of the church, 
in the time of Irenzeus. 

In the second book of Irenzeus, no mention of 
the Ebionites occurs either by name or by des- 
cription. Nor is this, indeed, the place where 
any mention of that sect might be expected. The 
argument of the second book is a confutation of 
heretical opinions from principles of mere reason ; 
from general views of their intrinsic absurdity and 
- incoherence. But the error of the Ebionites is 
not of the number of those that may be so confu- 
ted. The great mystery of godliness, the incarna- 
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tion of the Divine Word, was no discovery of na- 
tural reason. Reason, therefore, whose natural 
powers, upon this subject, gave no knowledge of 
the truth, is insufficient, without the aid of revela- 
tion, to the refutation of the contrary falsehood. 
The conviction of the Ebionites must rest entirely 
upon holy writ. | 


Accordingly, in the third book, in which the 
confutation is drawn from Scripture, the Ebio- 
nites are thus mentioned: “ ‘They again who say, 
that he was merely a man engendered of Joseph, 
die; continuing in the bondage of the former dis- 
obedience, having to the last no conjunction with 
the word of God the Father, nor receiving free- 
dom through the Son, according to that saying 
of his own, If the Son give you manumission, ye 
shall be free indeed. But not knowing him, who 
is the Emmanuel of the Virgin, they are deprived 
of his gift, which is eternal life. And not receiy- 
ing the incorruptible word, they continue in the 
mortal flesh, and are liable to the natural debt of 
death, not accepting the antidote of life.”* 


ooo 


| 


'* Rursus autem qui nudé tantum hominem eum dicunt ex 
Joseph generatum, perseverantes in servitute pristinee mobe- 
diente moriuntur, nondum commixti verbo Dei Patris, neque 
per Filium percipientes libertatem, quemadmodum ipse ait ; 
si Filius vos manumiserit, vere liberi eritis. Jgnorantes autem 
eum qui ex Virgine est Emmanuel, privantur munere ejus, 
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That the Ebionites are the persons intended in 
this passage we need not be solicitous to prove, 
since a part of the passage is cited by Dr Priest- 
ley himself in the appendix of his First Letters 
as unquestionably relating to that sect. In this 
passage their error, and their crime, is placed in 
. their assertion, that our Lord was a mere man 
the son of Joseph. This error is called a rejection 
of the incorruptible word, a refusal of the antidote 
of life. ‘These are phrases evidently descriptive 
of a hardened infidelity, which listens not with 


a due submission of the understanding to the 


evangelical doctrine. The Ebionites therefore, by 
_ their wicked doctrine of our Lord’s mere, huma- 
nity, seemed to Irenzeus to be mere infidels; and 
in consequence of this infidelity “ to die in the 
bondage of the former disobedience, having to the 
last no connexion with the word of God the 
Father, continuing in the mortal flesh, and hable 
to the natural debt of death.” These expressions 
describe the miserable condition of the uncon- 
verted and impenitent; who, notwithstanding 
what the Son of God hath done and suffered for 
those who will believe in him remain obnoxious 
to the guilt and punishment of their own sins, as 
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quod est vita eterna: non recipientes autem verbum incorrup- 
tionis perseverant in carne mortali, et sunt debitores mortis, 
antidetum vite non accipientes.’ Lib. 38. cap. xxi. 
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well as to all the dreadful consequences of the 
first transgression. Such Irenzus deemed the 
_ dangerous situation of these infidel Ebionites. He 
says further, that for their ignorance of him who 
is the Emmanuel of the Virgin, and in conse- 
quence of the infidelity and impenitence of which 
that ignorance was in his judgment a sure symp- 
tom, “ they are deprived of the gift of that Em- 
manuel, which gift is eternal life.” To be de- 
prived of that life eternal, which is the gift of the 
Emmanuel is the same thing in the phraseology 
of the ancient writers, as to be under a sentence 
of eternal damnation. These Ebionites therefore, 
who said that our Lord was a mere man, con- 
victed by that wicked assertion of an evil heart of 
impenitence and unbelief, in the opinion of Ire- 
neeus lay under a sentence of eternal punishment, 
which nothing but a renunciation of their error 
and a sincere repentance might avert. Nothing 
can be clearer, than that in this passage they are 
taxed with infidelity and impenitence, and threa- 
tened with the doom which awaits such crimes. 
But Dr Priestley can find no such sentence of 
damnation in this passage passed upon the © 
Ebionites. “ Trenzeus must have meant not that 
the Ebionites in particular, but that mankind in 
general, could have had no. resurrection, if the 
Ebionzan doctrine had been true.”* That is. 


* First Letters, p. 118. 
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Irenaus expressly speaking of the Ebionites in 
particular, must be understood of mankind in 
general. Speaking of their particular punish- 
ment, he must be understood to speak of a gene- 
ral calamity. The ground of the necessity is 
obvious. In no other way of interpretation can 
what Irenzeus hath actually said of the Ebio- 
nites be brought to agree with what Dr Priest- 
ley, for the interest of his cause must wish he 
had said about them. The learned Feuarden- 
tius, who lived not to be enlightened by the new 
revelations of our modern Unitarians, and above 
all by Dr Priestley’s ingenious expositions of the 
Scriptures and the fathers, was blind to this ne- 
cessity. ‘ Trenzeus contends in this chapter,” 
says Feuardentius, “ that they who make Christ 
the son of Joseph, attain neither remission of sins 
nor the adoption of the sons of God, nor so 
much as the right of a blessed resurrection.”* 

In the fourth book after a confutation of 
many heretical opinions, Irenzus lays down this 
maxim :+ that the believer, who steadily adheres 
to the great principle of one God who created 


* Contendit autem hoc capite Ireneus, illos nec peccatorum 
remissionem, nec adoptionem filiorum Dei, imo nec jus beatae 
resurrectionis assequi, qui Christum filium Joseph constituunt. 
Feuardentius ad laudatum locum Irengt. 

+ Lib. 4. cap. hi. 
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_all things by his word, and studies the Scrip- 
tures with the assistance of the presbyters of 
the church, who were in possession, as Irenzeus 
says, of the doctrine of the apostles, will ex- 
tricate himself from the difficulties which were 
the: stumbling-blocks of heretics. <In particular, 
he will perceive the connexion and affinity be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, and 
will understand that the same God was the 
author of both. ‘“ Such a disciple,” he says, 
“ being truly spiritual, inasmuch as he receiveth 
the Spirit of God, who under all the dispensa- 
tions of God was present with men, and an- 
nounced the future, and sheweth the present, 
and relateth the past; [such a spiritual disciple } 
judgeth all, but is judged himself of none.”* 
He judgeth all; that is, he discerns in what 
point the error of any erroneous doctrine lies. 
and he can evince its inconsistence with the 
truth. But he himself having the written word 
and the doctrine of the apostles for his guide, and 
enjoying the secret illumination of the Spirit, is 
inconfutable. Irenzus illustrates and amplifies. 
this aphorism by an application of it to different 


. * Talis discipulus vere spiritalis, recipiens Spiritum Dei, qui 
ab initio, in universis dispositionibus Dei, affuit hominibus, et 
futura annuntiavit, et preesentia ostendit, et preeterita enarrat, 
judicat quidem omnes, ipse autem a nemine judicatur. Lib, 4. 
cap. lil. 
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sects; shewing how and upon what principles the 
spiritual disciple will judge them; i. e. expose and 
refute their errors. This amplification of the ge- 
neral sentiment makes a very long period, which 
some of the early editors (Grynzus I believe) 
hath broken into no less than nine chapters, pre- 
fixing to each a proper title. This spiritual dis- 


ciple, Irenzeus says, will judge the Gentiles,*— . 


will judge the Jews,{—will judge the Marcion- 
ites,[-—will judge the Valentinians.j—“< He will 
also judge the vain babbiings of wicked Gnostics, 
shewing them to be the disciples of Simon Ma- 
-gus.||—-He will also judge the Ebionites. How 
can they be saved, unless he, who wrought their 
salvation upon earth, be God.”€{ Dr Priestley 
imagines that Irenzeus says of the Ebionites, that 
“ God will judge them.”** This mistake, of 
putting -God’s judgment for the sound believer’s 
judgment is indeed of no importance in the ar- 
gument. I mention it only as one instance of 
that practice of which I accuse Dr Priestley, of 
taking short detached passages in the sense which 
may first occur to him without knowing, and 


* Lib. 4. cap. liv. + Cap.lv.... { Cap. vii. . § Cap, Iviu. 

|| Judicabit autem et vaniloquia pravorum Gnosticorum, Si- 
monis eos Magi discipulos ostendens. Cap. lviil. 
4 Judicabit autem et Ebionitas; quomodo possunt salvari, 
nisi Deus est qui salutem eorum super terram operatus est? 
Cap. lix. 

** First Letters, p. 83 ( 
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without examining with what they may be con- 
nected in the context of the author’s discourse. 
Falis discipulus vere spiritalis is the subject. of 
the verb Judicabit from the LIIId. chapter to the 
end of the LXIId. JIrenzeus says then, that the 
‘spiritual disciple « will judge the Ebionites.” 
And this is the principle upon which he will 
judge them, “ that they could not be saved, un- 
less he, who wrought their salvation upon earth, 
be God.” But this, Dr Priestley says, “ is no 
sentence of damnation passed upon them in par- 
ticular for holding their doctrine, but an argu- 
ment used by him to refute them; and is the 
same as if he had said, mankind in general could 
not be saved, if Christ had not been God as well 
as man.”* This shall be granted. What Ire- 
neus says in the passage now, under considera- 
tion is nothing more than an argument for the 
refutation of the Ebionites; and the principle of 
this argument is rightly stated by Dr Priestley. 
But by whom is this argument used? By Ire- 
nzeus. Not simply by Irenzeus in his own person: 
it is the argument which Irenzus puts in the 
mouth of the spiritual disciple. The spiritual 
disciple, that is, every spiritual disciple, every 
sound believer is the person, who upon these 
principles will confute the Ebionites. Irenzeus, 
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therefore distinguishing the Ebionites who are 
confuted from every spiritual disciple who con- 
futes, sets the former out of the society of spiritual 
disciples, of sound believers, and puts them in 
the class of those who are not spiritual; that is, 
of those who have not the spirit. For were they 
spiritual, they could not be the objects of the 
spiritual disciple’s opposition and confutation. But 
the class of those, who are not spiritual, is the 
choice society of heretics and infidels. For he, 
who hath not the spirit of Christ, 1s none of has. 
In this passage therefore the Ebionites are 
clearly ranked with heretics, 


It deserves particular notice, that one circum- 
_ stance in Trenzus’s description of the spiritual 
disciple who judges these Ebionites, is, that 


“he is a follower of the public doctrine of the — 


church.”* Whence it might seem no unnatural 
conclusion, if other proof of the thing were want- 
ing, that the public judgment of the church, no 
less than the sentiments of Irenzus, was against. 
the Ebionites; that they were opposers of the 
public doctrine, and of course in the public esti- 
mation heretics. But the same thing indeed is 
sufficiently implied in the representation given 
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* Si et scripturam diligenter legerit, apud eos qui in eccle- 
sia sunt presbyter, apud qnos est apostolica doctrina. Cap, li. 
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them, as maintainers of an opinion which struck 
at the very root of the doctrine of redemption, 
and lay open to every sound believer's confuta- 
tion. | : 


In the fifth book the Ebionites are mentioned 
among heretics whose doctrines fall all together, 
when the great scheme of man’s redemption is 
rightly understood. “ Our Lord redeeming us 
by his own blood, and giving his own soul for our 
soul, and his body for our bodies, and pouring out 
the spirit of the Father for the adunion and com- 
‘munion of God with men, bringing God down to. 
‘men by the spirit, and again, by his incarnation, 
raising man to God, and in his advent actually 
and assuredly conferring on us incorruptibility by 
communion with God, the doctrines of heretics 
fall all together. For they are vain, who say that 
his appearance was phantastic—The Valentini- 
ans therefore are vain, who hold this doctrine. 
—The Ebionites also are vain, not receiving the 
union of God and man by faith, &c.”* , 


* Suo igitur sanguine redimente nos Domino, et dante ani- 
mam suam pro nostra anima, ct carnem stam pro nostris carni- 
bus, et effundente Spiritum Patris in adunitionem et communio- 
nem Dei et hominum, ad homines quidem deponente Deum per 
Spiritum, ad Deum autenrrursus imponente hominem per suam 
jnearnationem, et firmé et veré in suo adventu donante nobis 
incorruptelam, per communionem que est ad Deum; perierunt 
omnes hereticorum doctrine, Vani autem sunt qui putative 
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The only use which Dr Priestley makes of this 
passage is to take the clause relating to the 
Ebionites by itself, and to remark that “ the 
harshest epithet which Irenzus here applies to 
that sect is that of Vanz; which, considering the 
manner of the ancients, he says, is certainly very 
-moderate.”"» But however moderate he may 
think this epithet, had he attended to the con- 
text he would have seen that it is the very same 
epithet which Irenzus in this same place applies 
to the Docete, the Valentinians, and the most 
impious of the Gnostics. It should seem there- 
fore, that it is a term of more severe reproach 
than Dr Priestley apprehends. It imports indeed 
that they to whom it is applied, were persons be- 
come vain in their imaginations, cherishing opi- 
nions void of foundation in Scripture and in truth, 
such as arose out of a misapprehension of the 
whole scheme of revealed religion. And what- 
ever the particular sense of this epithet may be, 
the manner in which the mention of the Ebio- 
nites is introduced, shews that they are mentioned 

as affording one instance of heretics of that des- 
~ eription. 


dicunt eum apparuisse Vani igitur qui 4 Valentino sunt, 
boc dogmatizantes Vani autem et Ebionzi, unitionem Dei 
et Hominis per fidem non renee im suam anima. Lib. 5. 
cap. 1. 

+ First Letters, p. 33, 
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In another passage of this fifth book Irenzeus 
says of heretics in general, that “they are un- 
learned, ignorant of the divine dispensations, par- 
ticularly of the scheme respecting man, blind to 
the truth, and that they contradict their own sal- 
vation.” This general charge he illustrates and 
confirms by specifying the particular absurdities 
of different sects. Some,” he says; “ introduc- 
ing another Father beside the Demiurgus. Some 
again saying that the world, and the substance of 
it were made by certain angels. Some, that the 
substance of the world sprang up from itself, and 
is self-produced, far separate from him, who ac- 
cording to them is the Father. Some, that it 
took its substance from corruption and ignorance, 
being among the things within the Father. Some 
‘treat the doctrine of our Lord’s visible advent 
with contempt, not admitting the incarnation. 
Some ignorant of the dispensation of the Virgin, 

ay, that he was begotten by Joseph, Some, &c.”* 
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* Indocti omnes heretici, et ignorantes dispositiones Dei, 
et inscii ejus quee est secundum hominem dispensationis, quippe 
cecutientes circa veritatem, ipsi suze contradicunt saluti, alii 
quidem alterum introducentes, preter Demiurgum,. patrem. 
Alii autem ab angelis quibusdam dicentes factum esse mundum, 
et substantiam ejus. Alii quidem porro et longe separatum ab 
€0, qui est secundum ipsos, patre, a semetipsa floruisse, et esse 
ex se natam. Alii autem in his que continentur a patre, de 
Jabe et ignorantia substantiam habuisse. Ali autem manitfes- 
tum adventum domini contemnunt, incarnationem elus non re- 
cipientes. Alii autem rursus ignorantes virginis dispensationem, 
ex Joseph dicunt eum generatum, Lib. 5. cap. xix. 
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Dr Priestley “ once thought’* that in this pas- 
sage the Ebionites were included in the appella- 
tion of heretics; as indeed any one would think, 
who could explain the grammatical construction 
of the sentence in every clause of which heretici 
{heretics | is understood as tite substantive to be 
joined with Alzz [Some]. They therefore, who 
maintained that. our Lord was literally and na- 
turally Joseph’s son are here expressly called 
«Some heretics.” But Dr Priestley has recon- 
sidered the passage; and perceiving how strongly 
the natural sense of it makes against him, he has 
found himself mistaken in that construction of it. 
He says, “as Cerinthus and Carpocrates, and 
other Gnostics denied the miraculous conception 
as well as the Ebionites, and all the rest of this 
description, both before and after this circum- 
stance, evidently belongs to the Gnostics only, 
and as in no other place whatever does he com- 
prehend them in his definition of heresy, it is na- 
tural to conclude that he had no view to the 
Ebionites even here, but only to those Gnostics 
who in common with them denied the miracu- 
lous conception.”+ ‘This conclusion might indeed 
be somewhat more natural than it is, if the pas- 
sage really were, what Dr Priestley when he calls 
it “ this description,” would represent it to be,— 
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a description of one sect by various characters. 
For in that case it might be said, that all the. 
parts of the description must be united to make 
up the complete character of an heretic. But the — 
passage is plainly an. enumeration, of different 
sects, to which the name of heretics, and the 
charge of ignorance and blindness belong in com- 
mon; an enumeration describing each by its par- 
ticular error. ‘This appears, not only from the 
grammatical structure of the period, im which the 
repetition of Ali, Ali, Aliz, &c. Some, Some, 
Some, distinguishes and enumerates, and hath 
no other force; but still more evidently from 
this circumstance: that the opinions mentioned 
in the different clauses are, in some instances, — 
manifestly repugnant; msomuch that they could 
not ali be maintained by the same’ persons. 
Thus the second, third, and fourth clauses, men- 
tion contradictory opinions about the origin of 
the visible world; and the “ some herétics” whe 
held any one of these opinions must have been a 
different set from the “ some heretics’ who held 
another. And indeed that they were different, 
is clearly expressed in the Latin words. For I _ 
have ‘been favourable to Dr Priestley in render-— 
ing the repeated Alii, Some, and Some and Some. 
The proper rendering would be, Some, Others, 
Others, &c. In this enumeration of heresies the 
error ascribed to each is alleged as an instance 
of the ignorance of that sect, of their blindness to 
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the truth, and their opposition to their own sal- 
vation. The enumeration being made in proof 
of that general charge, it is natural to suppose, 
_ that each sect is described by that error, which, 
of all their absurd opinions was the fittest for 
_ the purpose of that proof, the clearest instance 
of their ignorance and blindness, and their con- 
tradicting of their own salvation. ‘The particu- 
lar error therefore mentioned in each clause is 
not indeed by itself a definition of heresy, but 
it is by itself a sure mark of a heretic; by which, 
every one maintaining that opinion might be 
known to come under that general character. 
One of these marks of a heretie is the opinion, 
that our Lord was literally and naturally the son 
of Joseph. All therefore were heretics in the 
judgment of Irenzus, upon whom that mark was 
to be found, whether they were Cerinthians, 
Carpocratians, or Ebionites. If this was a mark 
‘that might in the judgment of Irenzeus convict 
a Carpocratian or Cerinthian, why should it not 
equally in his judgment, convict the Ebionites? | 
because in the Cerinthians and Carpocratians, 
Dr Priestley will say, this opinion was blended 
with impieties which were indeed heretical. But 
this is to place the mark of the heresy in the 
judgment of Irenzus, not in the circumstance 
‘which he expressly mentions as the mark, but in 
others which he suppresses. A mode of interpre- 
tation by which every writer may be brought to 
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say whatever his expositor shall be pleased to say 
for him. 
“If there be any other passage in Irenzeus in 
which he calls or seems to call the Ebionites 
heretics,”* Dr Priestley declares he hath over- 
looked it. He hath then overlooked a very re- 
markable passage in the third book, the mention 
of which I have reserved for this place. Irenzeus 
speaking of the universal credit and authority of 
the gospels, says, that “ even heretics bear wit- 
ness to it, since each of them endeavours to con- 
firm his own doctrines by proofs from those writ- 
ings. For the Ebionites using only the gospel 
according to St Matthew, are by that convicted 
of error in their notions of our Lord. Marcion, 
cutting off much of the gospel according to St 
Luke, may be proved a blasphemer against the 
only God from the parts which he retains, &e.”+ 


As Dr Priestley mentions a definition of heresy 
given by Irenzus, in terms which exelude, or at 


* 


* Second Leiters, p. 58. 3 

+ Tanta est autem circa evangelia hee firmitas, ut et ipst 
heeretici testimonium reddant eis, et ex ipsis egrediens unus 
guisque eorum conetur suam confirmare doctrinam. Ebioni 
etenim, eo evangelio quod est secundum Matthzum solo uten- 
tes, ex illo ipso convincuntur non recte preesumentes de Domi 
no. Marcion autem id quod est secundum Lucam circumcidens, 
ex his que adhuc servantur penes eum, blasphemus in solum 
existentem Deum ostenditur. Lub. 8. cap. xi. 
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least comprehend not the Ebionites,* I shall just - 
take the liberty to suggest, that he might confer 
an obligation upon the learned world, if he would 
be pleased to give information, in. what part of 
‘the whole work of Irenzus that definition may 
be found. 


Meanwhile it appears, that the Ebionites are 
repeatedly mentioned by Irenzus, and never 
mentioned but as heretics. When any heavy 
charge against heretics is to be confirmed by par- 
ticular instances, the Kbionites seldom are, for-' 
gotten. In the first book they appear in a list 
of heretical sects as one instance among many 
confirming the author’s general assertion, that all 
_ the heretical sects of his own and the preceding 
age had their root and origin in the doctrines of 
Simon Magus. In the third book they are men- 
tioned as one instance of heretics, who rejecting 
the greater part of the four gospels contribute 
to the general evidence of the authenticity and 
credit of those writings by their solicitude to 
build their particular opinions upon the parts 
which they receive, and yet are convicted of error 
in those opinions by those very parts. to which 
they appeal. In another passage of the third 
book they are described as persons in a state of 
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impenitence and hardened infidelity, lying under 
the dreadful sentence of eternal damnation. In 
the fourth bock their sect is mentioned among 
those, whom the spiritual disciple, 2. e. the sound 
believer will judge. In the fifth book they are 
mentioned among heretics whose doctrines are 
demolished all in the lump, and at one blow, by 
being contrasted with the scheme of man’s re- 
demption truly stated. And in another passage 
of the same book their distinguishing tenet of 
the mere humanity of our Lord is alleged as an 
instance of the ignorance and blindness of here- 
tics, and of the forwardness of such persens to 
oppose their own salvation. 


Of the truth of that remark of Dr Priestley’s 
which provoked this long disquisition, that the 
Ebionites in Irenzeus’s large work “.are again and 
again characterised by him in such a manner as 
makes it evident that even he did not consider 
them as heretics, and that he never calls them by 
that name;”,. of the truth of this remark, and of 
the qualifications of the man who could make it, 


and take credit to himself that he had been the | 


first to make it, to enlighten the age upon points 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, let the intelligent reader 
now form his own a ememe 
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DISQUISITION FOURTH. 


Of the sentiments of the fathers and others, concerning the 
eternal origination of the Son in the necessary energtes of the 
paternal intellect. 


In a subject so far above the comprehension of 
the human mind, as the doctrine of the Trinity 
must be confessed to be in all its branches, ex- 
treme caution should be used to keep the doctrine 
itself, as it is delivered in God’s word, distinct 
from every thing that hath been devised by man, 
or that may even occur to a man’s own thoughts 
to illustrate it, or explain its difficulties. Every 
one who hath ever thought for any length of 
time upon the subject, cannot but fall insensibly 
and involuntarily upon some way or other of re- 
presenting the thing to his own mind. And if a 
man be ever so much upon his guard to check the 
-licentiousness of imagination, and bridie an ir- 
reverent curiosity upon this holy subject, yet if he 
read what others have written, orthodox or here. 
tics, he will find opinions proposed with too much 
freedom upon the difficulties of the subject; and 
among different opinions he cannot but form 
some judgment of the different degrees of proba- 
bility with which they are severally accompanied ; 
nor can be so far command himself, as not in 
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some measure to embrace the opinion which 
seems the most probable. In this manner, every 
ene who meddles at all with the subject, will be 
apt to form a solution for himself of what seem to 
him the principal difficulties. But since it must 
be confessed, that the human mind in these in- 
quiries is groping in the dark every step that she 
ventures to advance beyond the point to which 
the clear light of revelation reaches, the proba- 
bility is, that all these private solutions are in dif- 
ferent ways and in different degrees, but all in 
some way and in some degree ‘erroneous ; and it 
will rarely happen, that the solution invented by 
one man will suit the conceptions of another. . It: 
were therefore to be wished, that in treating this 
mysterious subject, men would not, in their zeal 
to illustrate what after their utmost efforts must 
remain in some parts incomprehensible, be too 
forward to mix their private opinions with the 
public doctrine. Many curious questions were 
moved by the heretics of antiquity, and are now 
revived by Dr Priestley, about the nature and the 
limit of the Divine generation. Why the Father 
generates but one Son? Why that Son generates 
not another? Why the generation is not infinite ? 
Instead of answering such questions, it seems to 
me that except when the necessity may arise, as 
indeed it too often will, of “ answering a fool ae- 
cording to his folly,” it should be a point of con- 
science with every writer to keep any particular 
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opinions he may have formed, as much as possible 
out of sight, that divine truth may not be de- 
based with a mixture of the alloy of human error, 
and that controversies may not be raised upon 
points in which no man or set of men can be 
authorised or qualified to prescribe to the belief” 
of others. Upon these principles I should wish 
to decline all dispute upon the metaphysical diffi- 
culties of the subject, even with an adversary 
better qualified than I take Dr Priestley to be 
for such discussions. I should think indeed that 
I had already been guilty of an indiscretion, in 
the avowal that I have made in my Charge* of 
my own opinion about the manner in which the 
Son’s eternal existence, without any diminution 
of its own necessity, may be connected with the 
Father’s, were it not that what I am there at- 
tempting to illustrate, is not so much the Scripture 
doctrine itself, as the manner in which that doc- 
trine was understood by the Platonizing fathers. 


JT said, and I still say, that it was their common 
principle “ that the existence of the Son flows ne- 
—cessarily from the Divine Intellect exerted on it- 
self.’ I shewed how the Son’s eternity will fol- 
low from this principle. And I discovered what 
indeed I might have concealed, that I myself con- 
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cur in this principle with the Platonists; for I 
said, that “ it seems to me to be founded in 
Scripture.”* By which I meant not to assert 
that it is so expressly declared in Scripture 
that I would undertake to prove it by the Scrip- 
tures to others, in the same manner that I 
would undertake to prove that the world was. 
created by Jesus Christ; or that the one like 
the other ought to be made a branch of the pub- 
lic confession of the church; or that the belief or 
disbelief of this particular principle is a circum- 
stance that may in the least affect the integrity 
of any Christian’s faith. It was not alleged as a 
principle on which I meant at all to rest the cre- 
dit of the Scripture doctrine; it was mentioned 
only as.a principle which, true or false, was em- 
braced by a certain set of writers, and serves to 
explain certain things said by them, which with- 
out it are unintelligible, or at least liable to mis- 
interpretation. At the same time, I discovered 
my own opinion about this principle, that I think 
it true, or likely to be true; for it seems (that is 
the word I used) to be founded in Scripture. 
Many phrases of holy writ seem to me to allude 
to it; and to those who first thought of it, I 
doubt not but that the same allusions seemed 
couched in the same phrases. Yet [ will not un- 
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dertake to teach every one to read the same sense 
in the same expressions. When I shewed, that 
from this principle once admitted, a strict demon- 
stration might be drawn of the eternity of the se- 
cond person, it was not that I set any value upon 
that demonstration as adding in the least degree 
to the certainty of the Scripture doctrine. Upon 
such points the evidence of Holy Scripture i is in- 
deed, the only thing that amounts to proof. » The 
utmost that reasoning can do, is to lead to the 
discovery, and by God’s grace to the humble 
acknowledgment of the weakness and_ insuffici- 
ency of reason; to resist her encroachments upon 
the province of faith; to silence her objections 
and cast down imaginations, and prevent the in- 
novations and refinements of philosophy and vain 
deceit. Had philosophical reasoning upon points 
of express revelation been held as cheap» by Dr 
Priestley as it is by me, the present controversy 
never had arisen. But this demonstration of the 
Son’s eternity, was produced for no other pur- 
pose but’ to shew the disagreement between the 
immediate consequences of the principle from 
which it was deduced, and certain notions which 
Dr Priestley would ascribe to those who held that 
principle. But Dr Priestley mistaking for an il- 
lustration of Scripture what 1s only an_ illustra- 
tion of writers whose meaning had been _per- 
verted by him, conceiving that the whole Catho- 
lic doctrine of the Trinity would be confuted, if a 
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certain principle, which being admitted might fur- 
nish a demonstrative proof of a particular part of 
it, might be shewn to be without foundation, 
calls upon me in the seventh of his First Let- 
ters,* to “© shew what it is in the Scriptures, or 
indeed in the fathers, that gives any countenance 
to that curious piece of reasoning.” In another 
part of the same letter he tells me, that ‘ in 
reading my attempt to explain the doctrine of the 
Trinity [so he calls it], he fancies himself got 
back to the darkest of the dark ages, or at least 
that he is reading Peter Lombard, ‘Thomas Aqui- 
nas, or Duns Scotus.”+ In his Second Letters, 
waxing confident by my neglect, which he inter-_ 
preted as a cowardly desertion of my argument, 
he is louder in his challenge, and more stout in 
his defiance. Upon every occasion of these chal- 
lenges and calls, of which sometimes the Dean of 
Canterbury, sometimes Dr White, sometimes Bi-. 
shop Prettyman, sometimes I myself have the ho- 
nour to be the object,—upon every such occasion, — 
but particularly on this, his tone reminds me of 
the strutting actor on the stage: 


Clifford of Cumberland, ‘tis Warwick calls, _ 
And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear, 
Now, when the angry trumpet sounds alarum, 


Clifford, I say, come forth and fight with me. 


#* First Letters, p. 78. | + Ibid. p. 99. 
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Proud Northern Lord— 


Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to arms. 


“I challenge him,” he says, “« to produce any 
authority whatever, ancient or modern, for that 
opinion of the origin of the Son from the Iather’s 
contemplation of his own perfections.”* In ano- 
‘ther place he speaks of it as “ my own peculiar 
notion.” He expresses “ great mortification,” 
that in my Letters in Reply to his First Letters, 
“he found not one gleam of more light on this 
curious subject”.+ He reminds me of his most 
magnanimous “ CHALLENGE to produce any au- 
thority for it, except what may exist in my own 
imagination.”{ He makes no doubt but that, had 
it been possible for me to give an answer, I should 
have answered.( 

As for the question about the opinion itself, 
how far it may be reasonable or unreasonable, 
how far the allusion to it may be real or imagi- 
nary, which I think I perceive in some scripturaf 
phrases, no challenge of Dr Priestley’s, no call, 
_ taunt, defiance, insult, will move me from my 
vow of silence. But upon the question of fact, 
concerning my own exclusive property in what- 
ever there may be of truth or falsehood in the no- 
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tion, I think myself more at liberty, and fee] 
more stomach for the contest. I cannot indeed 
resist the temptation which Dr Priestley’s chal- 
lenge “ to produce any authority whatever, an- 
cient or modern,” presents, to seize the occasion 
of strengthening the proof of my main point, by 
exhibiting in its true light an instance, which, 
more perhaps, than any other singly taken, evin- 
ces Dr Priestley’s ignorance of the religious opi- 
nions of every age, and shews how much the 
oldest things to him are novelties. 


The fathers, it must be confessed, were in ge- 
neral very properly reserved and shy, when they 
were directly pressed with questions about the 
manner in which the existence of the three Di- 
vine Persons is connected. At the same time the 
analogy, which the Platonizing fathers in parti- 
cular suppose between the relation of the Father 
to his Word, and the relation of every man’s mind 
to its own thoughts, so necessarily implies this 
principle concerning the Son’s origination, that 
with this principle as a key what they say upon 
the subject is very intelligible; and without this 
key impenetrably obscure. Insomuch that to me 
it is matter of astonishment, that any one can 
read some of the passages which Dr Priestley 
himself hath produced from Athenagoras, Tatian, 
Tertullian, and others, and not perceive that this 
notion was common to all those writers, and 1s 
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the principle upon which all they have said upon 
the subject rests. But if the sentiments of the 
fathers upon this abstruse point were not to be 
collected with certainty from the tenor of their 
reasoning, and from their language, St Basil and 
St Cyril are sufficiently explicit: St Basil, when 
he says that’ the son of God is called the ssye-, 
« to shew that he came forth from intellect.’* 
Which he endeavours to illustrate by the example 
SO generally in use among the writers of antiquity, 
of the human mind producing an image of ‘itself 
in its own thoughts: St Cyril, when he says, that. 
“if any one would investigate the manner of that 
generation, he ought to consider the fructifica-_ 
tions of intellect, and to endeavour rather: to 
compare with them [than with physical propaga- 
tions] the generation of the Word; and not to 
say that God is less capable of generating than 
body, because he generates not in a corporeal 
way. That the human intellect generates good 
thoughts, must necessarily be confessed. If it be 
impious to suppose that the human intellect is 
unfruitful, how much more absurd to think, that 
the Supreme Intellect should be unpreductive, 
and to deprive it of its proper fructification.”+. In 
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these words, St Cyril evidently places the genera- 
tive faculty (if the expression may be allowed) of 
the Divine nature in the necessary fecundity of 
intelligence. In another part of the same dis- 
course he says, that it is to be conceived, that 
“ the Son is in such sort begotten of the Father, 
as wisdom of intellect.”* And again, in another 
place he illustrates the intimate union of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, by its analogy to the union be- 
tween the human intellect and its internal ope- 


rations. 


t 
« 


From the fathers if we pass to the schoolmen, 
we shall find among them in this, as in most sub- 
jects, more philosophical subtlety and much less 
of a laudable reserve. With them the question 
was expressly agitated, whether the Divine gene- 
ration was effected by intellect or by will. If 
by intellect, there arose a second question, from 
which they had not the modesty to abstain; what, 
the object of the intellect might be; whether the 
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Divine essence simply, as Scotus maintained, or 
the totality of the Divine nature, in the essence, 
the persons, and the works of creation, which 
was the notion of Thomas and his followers. 
And for this unbounded curiosity of speculation, 
they are justly censured by Simon Episcopius ;* 
whose censure is a testimony which Dr Priestley 
perhaps will regard, that such opinions were 
maintained, and such questions agitated. 


. After the council of Trent, this »peculiar no- 
tion of mine, this singular conceit, for which no 
authority whatever can be produced, ancient or 
modern, became the public doctrine of the church 
of Rome, being expressly asserted in the rule of 
public teaching set forth by the authority of that 
council, for the assistance and direction of the pa- 
rochial clergy, under the title of Catechismus ad 
Parochos. ‘The first part of that work is an ex- 
position of the apostles’ creed. In the explanation 
of the first article, the comment upon the word 
“ patern,’ is closed with an exhortation to the 
true believer to pray without intermission, “ that 
being at some time or other admitted into the 
eternal tabernacles, he may be thought worthy to 
be allowed to see what that wonderful fecundity 
of God the Father is, that contemplating and ex- 
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erting his intelligence upon himsel/, be should be- 
get a Son the exact counterpart and equal of 
himself.”’* In the exposition of the second arti- 
cle, upen the words “ J 2lium ejus unicum,” it is 
said, “ That of all similitudes that are usually 
brought to explain the manner and way of the 
eternal generation, that seems to come the near- 
est to the thing which is taken from the reflection 
of our own mind; upon which account St John 
calls the Son the Word. For as our mind, exer- 
cising its intelligence upon itself, forms as it were 
an image of itself, which divines have called its 
word; so God, so far as human things may be 
put in comparison with divine, exercising intelli- 
gence upon himself, generates the eternal Word.’ 


This however, was not so peculiarly the doc- 
trine of the Roman church, but that it had its ad- 
vocates among the most eminent of the Protestant 
divines. Philip Melancthon, that great luminary 


* Oret sine intermissione—uwut aliquando in eterna taberna- 
cula receptus dignus sit qui videat, quee tanta sit Dei Patris fce- 
eunditas, ut sezpsum inluens aique intelligens parem et zequalem 
sibt Filiwm gignat. Artic. Prim. sec. xiv. 

+ Ex omnibus autem, que ad indicandam modum rationem~ 
que eeternee generationis similitudines afferuntur,’ illa propius ad 
rein videtur ‘aceedere, quee ab animi nostri cogitatione sumitur 5 
quamobrem sanctus Joannes Filium ejus verbum appellat. Ut 
enn mens nostra, se ipsum quodam modo intelligens sui effin~ 
eit imaginem, quam. ver bum Theologi discer aes ita Deus, 
quantum tamen divinis humana conferre possunt, sezpsum intel- 
Li gens, verbum eternum generat. Artic. Secund. sec. xv. 
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of the reformation, was its constant and strenuous 
assertor; and he repeatedly resorts to it as a 
principle for the explanation of the phraseology 
of Scripture. Philip Melancthon, a man with 
whom it were more honourable to err, than to be 
in the right with Socinus or Dr Priestley, thought 
as I think, that the notion was founded in holy 
writ. He thought it indeed so clearly implied in 
the Scripture phrases, that he was less scrupulous 
than I would be in asserting it as a part of the 
Scripture doctrine. 


In his Loci Theologici, he says, “ the Son 
therefore is an image generated by the Father’s 
Thought-———The eternal Father, contemplat- 
ing himself, begets a thought of himself [or a 
conception of himself in his own thoughts | which 
is an image of himself never vanishing away, but 
subsisting, the essence being communicated to the 
image.———He is called the Word, because he 
is generated by thought. He is called the Image, 
because thought is an image of the thing thought 


upon. 


¢ 


~ 


b 


* Est igitur. imago cogitatione Patris genita. Pater 

aternus sese intuens gignit cogitationem sui, quee est imago ip- 

‘slus non evanescens, sed subsistens, communicata ipsi.essentia. 

Dicitur Acyo, quia cogitatione generatur. Dicitur ima- 

go, quia cogitatio est imago rel cogitate.. Op. Melanct. tom. i. 
». 152. ; i 
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Let me by the way entreat the learned reader 
to compare these sentences of Melancthon with 
‘Tertullian’s fifth chapter against Praxeas, and 
judge for himself whether Tertullian and Me- 
lancthon had not the same view of the subject. 


Again, in the form of examination of candidates 
for holy orders, Melancthon says, “ The cternal 
Son is the second person of the Divinity, which 
person is the substantial and entire image of the 
eternal Father, which the Father contemplating 
and considering himself, generates from eterni- 
ty.”* The same thing is repeated nearly in the 
same words in his definitions of appellations,? 
and again in his second exposition of the Nicene 


ereed.{ 


In his first exposition of the Nicene creed, he 
says, “ The eternal Father is a divine person, 
eternal, not sprung of any other, but by thought 
upon himself generating from eternity the coeter- 
nal Son, his own image.-——-The Son is a divine 
person begotten by the Father thinking upon and 
contemplating himself.” 4 


a 


* Filius seternus est secunda persona divinitatis, que ést sub- 
stantialis et integra imago ceterni Patris, quam Pater sese i- 
iuens et considerans ab zterno gignit. Opera Melanct. tom. i. 
p. 307. " 

+ Tom. i. p. 350. t Tom. i. p/ 213, and’p. 319. 

§ Pater aternus est persona divina, eterna, non nata ali 
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In the second exposition, he says, “ To be 
born, is of the intelligent power; because the Son 
is born by thought.”* 


_ In his annotations upon the gospel for the feast 
of the nativity he says, “ Basil and others say, 
that the Son is called the Word, because he is the 
image of the Father, generated” by the Father 
thinking upon himself. For the Father contem- 
plating himself, generates a thought, which is 
called the Word; which thought is the image of 
the Father; into which image the Father, if we 
may so speak, transfuses his own essence.” 


So possessed was Melancthon with this notion, 
which Dr Priestley learned only in his own ima- 
ginations conceives to have been first hatched in 
my brain, ages since the good Melancthon fell 
asleep, that upon every occasion, when he men- 
tions the generation of the Son, he introduces this 


1 


unde, sed cogitatione suz gignens ab eterno Filium coseternum, 
imaginem suam. Filius est persona divina genita a Patre 
cogitante ac intuente seipsum. Symb. Nicen. De Tribus per- 
sonis. 

* Nasci est 4 potentia intelligente; quia Filius cogitatione 
nascitur. Tom. i. p. 228. 

+ Basilius et alu dicunt, Filium dici Aoyoy quia sit imago Pa-~ 
tris, genita 4 Patre sese cogitante. Pater enim intuens se, gig- 
nlt cogitationem, quee vocatur verbum ; que cegitatio est Imago 
Patris, in quam imaginem Pater, ut ita dicamus, transfundit 
sulam essentiam., ‘om, ii. p. 12. 
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notion of the manner of it. And Melancthon, 

the learned reader will observe, never dreamed 

that in this he was setting up a notion of his own. 

Ife thought, as I do, that the fathers entertained . 
the same view of the subject; and that this view 

of the subject was countenanced by the phraseo-. 
logy of holy writ. 


Zanchius indeed, an orthodox writer of great 
piety and learning, speaks of this same notion in— 
terms, as it may seem, of strong disapprobation. 
“ What some, he says, as the schoolmen. write, 
that God the Father, by’seeing and considering 
himself begot the Word, and that the emanation 
of the Son from the Father, is after the manner 
of an emanation of intellect and other things of 
that kind, -which have no proof from the word of 
God, we must reject them as rash and vain; that 
is to say, if the thing be positively asserted so te 
bes Zanchius therefore, were he now living 
to be a witness of this controversy between Dr 
Priestley and me, would have taxed me, it seems, 
with rashness and presumption, had he found me 
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* Catterum quod quidam, ut scholastic, scribunt, Deum pa- 
trem se videndo et considerando genuisse Aoyo, et quod emana- 
tio Filia Patre est secundum emanationem intellects, et alia 
id genus, que nullum habent ex verbo Dei testimonium, tejici~ 
enda nobis sunt tanquam temeraria et vana; nempe si res ita 
sese habere asseveretur. Zanchius De Trmbus Elohim. Lik. 
v. c. 8. 
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propounding this notion of the Divine generation, 
as the way in which the thing must certainly be. 
But he would have little admired my adversary’s 
learning or commended his modesty, when he 
upbraids me as a setter forth of new doctrines of 
my own coinage, and challenges me to produce 
any authority ancient or modern, in support of 
this opinion. Zanchius well knew, though the 
thing is unknown to Dr Priestley, that the an- 
thority of the schoolmen, and of others, is on the 
side of the opinion. And in the very censure 
which he passes upon the doctrine he acquits all 
of his own, or later times, of the invention. 


But in truth, this learned Calvinist seems ta 
have thought no worse of this opinion than I my- 
self think of it,—that it is not a thing to be too 
positively asserted so to be. In itself he seems to 
have thought it not improbable. For in another 
part of his works he mentions it as a notion fur 
nishing the best answer to those who would deny 
the Son’s eternity, upon the principles so fre- 
guently alleged by the Arians and other Antitri- 
nitarians, that that which is begotten must al- 
ways have a later beginning of its existence than 
that which begets; and that all generation is ef- 
fected by motion and change. Such objections 
he says, may be answered by analogies taken 
from the material world. The sun at all times 


generates rays from his own body. These rays 
ee ys 
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are emitted without any change in the sun him- 
self. “ But a clearer refutation,” he says, “ may be 
drawn from the example of our own incorporeal 
intellect ————Intellect in the energy of intelli- 
gence generates another guasi-intellect, as the phi- 
losophers call it, like unto itself; which for this 
reason is called by us a conception of the mind; 
by the Platonists, mind generated of mind; and 
by the fathers, the word and soy; of the mind. 
And this it begetteth within itself. And there is 
no such thing as intellect actually intelligent, that 
is, which is truly intellect, without this other ge- 
nerated intellect; and the parent intellect gene- 
rates without suffering in itself any change.’* 
Zanchius suggests these philosophical topics of 
reply to philosophical arguments against the eter- 
‘ mity of God the Son. This analogy therefore, 
between the Father’s generation of the Son, and. 
the mind’s generation of a conception of itself in 


thought, he esteemed an hypothesis philosophi- 
cally probable; which might be very properly em-— 


nN 
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* Clarius etiam hec refutari possunt exemplo intellectts nos- 
tri incorporel.— Intellectus, dum intelligit, gignit (ut philo- 
sophi vecant) alium quasi intellectum, sibi similem, quem hane 
ob causam nos conceptum mentis, Platonici mentem genitam a 
mente, Patres verbum et Acyoy mentis appellarunt. Et illum 
gignit intra se; et nunquam intellectus est actu intelligens, et 
ideo. vere intellectus, sine hoc genito altero intellectu: et qui- 
dem sine ulla sui mutatione gignit. Zanchius De Natura Dei. 
Lib: 1. ¢. 7. | : 
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ployed to convince those who upon philosophical 
grounds made a difficulty of the only begotten 
Son’s eternity, that what they called in question 
might easily be, though he thought it presump- 
tuous in any one to assert too positively that this 
analogy represents the way in which the thing 
actually is. 


If the Calvinists have been shy of resorting in — 
their disputes with Antitrinitarians to the ar- 
guments which Zanchius suggests and recom- 
mends, I take the reason of this to be, that the 
analogy on which those arguments were founded 
seemed repugnant to an opinion which Calvin 
himself was thought to hold.. Calvin, in the heat 
of his disputes with Valentinus Gentilis and Blan- 
dratta, was carried to the use of some unguarded 
expressions which seemed to imply that the ex- 
istence of the Son was entirely independent of 
the [ather’s. He went indeed so far as to ques- 
tion the propriety of the expression in the Ni- 
cene creed, “ God of God.” ‘This notion was 
considered as a dangerous novelty, and gave 
much alarm to some of the most eminent divines 
of those times, as necessarily terminating in one 
or the other of two horrible extremes: Sabelli- 
anism on the one hand, or Tritheism on the 
‘other. It was treated with great severity by 
writers of the Roman ‘church, and was strenu- 
ously opposed, though with much mederation and 
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candour, by my illustrious predecessor Bishop 
Bull among ourselves, and in Holland by Armi- 
nius. Beza, in his preface to Athanasius’s dia- 
logues, makes the apology of Calvin; confessing 
that he had not been sufficiently circumspect in 
the choice of expressions, and alleging that his 
expressions had been misunderstood; which I 
take indeed to be the truth. It seems to me 
that Calvin meant only to deny that the Son was 
a contingent being, the creature of the Father's © 
will; to assert that he is, strictly speaking, God ; 
and that the existence of the three persons, of 
the second and third no less than of the first, 
is contained in the very notion of a God, when 
that notion is accurately developed. However, 
his words were otherwise understood by many 
of his followers; his authority gave credit and 
currency to an error which was supposed to be 
his doctrine, and the notion of the Son’s origina- 
tion in the necessary energies of the paternal in- 
tellect is rejected by many of the Calvinists, - 
more peremptorily than by Zanchius. 


The church of England, with her usual cau- 
tion, hath abstained from giving her sanction. to 
any particular opinion concerning the manner of 
the Divine generation. Of her divines, some 
have embraced the opinion which I have acknow- 
ledged for my own, (particularly Dr Leslie, in 
his Socinian Controversy Discussed,) and a great 
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majority acknowledge a dependence of the Son’s 
existence on the Father, strenuously asserting in 
the language of the Nicene creed, that the Son is 
‘God of God.” But some of no inconsiderable 
name have adopted what was thought to be Cal- 
vin’s doctrine, in an extent to which I think with 
Beza, Calvin himself never meant it should be 
carried. | , 


Upon the whole, I trust it appears that this 
singular conceit of mine, this invention for which 
I am challenged to produce any authority ancient 
or modern, is a principle that was tacitly assumed 
by many of the fathers; openly maintained by 
some ; disputed about by the schoolmen; approv- 
ed by the church of Rome; maintained by the 
greatest of the Lutheran divines; objected to by 
the Calvinists as a point of doctrine, but received 
‘by some of the most learned of that persuasion as 
at least a probable surmise. About the truth of 
the opinion, I have declared that I will not dis- 
pute; and I shall keep my word. But Dr Priest- 
ley’s rash defiance I may place among the speci- 
mens with which his history and his letters to me 
abound, of his incompetency in this subject, and 
of the effrontery of that incurable ignorance 
which is ignorant even of its own want of know- 
ledge. 


» 
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DISQUISITION FIFTH. 
Of Origen’s want of veracity. 


Tue defence of Origen’s veracity, which Dr 
Priestley hath attempted to set up in the second 
of his Third Letters, is in some parts so weak, 
and in others so disingenuous, that it would de- 
serve no serious reply if the reader might be con- 
sidered as a judge before whom Origen was ar- 
raigned, who would be obliged by his office to 
canvass the arguments and weigh the evidence on 
both sides with a scrupulous attention, in order to 
a solemn condemnation or acquittal of the ac- 
cused party. But it may be expected of a con- 
troversial writer to save trouble to the reader, 
who is bound to no such official duty, to assist 
him in forming a final judgment upon the evi- 
dence produced on either side, and to expose the > 
futility of arguments and the fallacy of assertions, 
which in a criminal process before any of his Ma- 
jesty’s judges of assize, might safely be trusted to» 
expose themselves. ; 


The work of Celsus against Christianity being 
lost, neither the plan nor the matter of it is other- 
wise to be known, than by what may be gathered 
from Origen’s answer. It appears from Origen, 
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that it was a composition of much art, and highly 
laboured. Many of Celsus’s objections were de- 
livered in the person of a Jew, who is supposed to 
address his discourse first to Jesus and after- 
wards to the Hebrew Christians. In the dis- 
course addressed to the Hebrew Christians, Cel- 
sus makes his Jew upbraid them with a desertion 
of the Mosaic law. ‘To this reproach Origen 
in vindication of the Hebrew brethren, gives a 
double answer, which I have shewn to be incon- 
sistent with itself in the two different branches.* 
First, he asserts that the Jews believing in Christ 
had not renounced their Judaism. Upon occasion 
of this assertion he goes into a discourse of some 
length about St Peter’s adherence to the Mosaic 
law, and the information which was conveyed to 
that apostle-in a vision concerning the extinction 
of its authority. From this discourse he runs into 
a second, upon a saying of our Lord’s, which he 
expounds as an enigmatical allusion to the in- 
tended abrogation of the law. And when in this 
digressive way he hath written “ about it and 
about it,” till he had himself forgotten, or might 
reasonably trust that his reader would have for- 
gotten, the position with which this prolix dis- 
course began, he enters upon the second branch _ 


ee 


“* Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, P. I. chap. i. 
sec. 6. 
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of his defence of the Hebrew brethren, in which 
he flatly contradicts his first assertion, insulting 
over Celsus’s ignorance, who had not made his 
Jew distinguish the different sects of the convert- 
-ed Hebrews,—two of which observed the law, and 
‘one of which had to all intents and purposes aban- 
doned it. Ihave given this passage at length in 
my Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters,” 
and shall not tire my readers’ patience with a 
needless repetition of it. 


Dr Priestley to vindicaté Origen from the 
charge of self-contradiction in this instance, hath 
recourse to a very curious piece of criticism. He 
bids me observe, that Origen contends not that 
Celsus’s Jew, had he said what Origen says he 
should have said, would have said what was true, 
but what was plausible The same critical sa- 
pacity that struck out this distinction, might 
have perceived that the want of plausibility with 
which Celsus’s Jew is taxed, consisted in the con- 
founding of distinctions which actually existed ; 
and that the existing distinctions which Celsus’s 
Jew confounded, were the distinctions between 
the Hebrew sects, two observing the law, and one 
disusing it. For this is the language of Origen’s 


* Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, P. II. chap. i. | 
sec. 6. : | saat May ald 


+ Third Letters, p. 10. 
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reproach. ‘ How confusedly does Celsus’s Jew 
speak, when he might have said, &c.” and by 
saying so have avoided the imputation of con- 
fusion. | 
The plausibility, of the want of which Origen 
complains in the discourse of Celsus’s Jew, 1s what 
may be called poetical plausibility. It is that 
general air of truth which a writer of judgment 
and good taste contrives to give to the fable of a 
drama, by an attention to the peculiarities of 
times, places, manners, and characters; a neglect 
of which stamps a manifest character of clumsy 
fiction on what ought to seem reality; as would 
be the case in any serious play in which the Maid 
of Orleans should be seated on the Delphic tripod, 
or Hugh Peters introduced maintaining the di- 
vine rights of kings and bishops. This is the 
want of plausibility, with which Origen taxes — 
Celsus. He says that Celsus with all his great. 
pretensions to learning and taste knew not the 
common rules of art about maintaining character 
in the fiction of persons. To duoarv9ev an’ otds xaleeroy roe 
Tov FHS Mporwwroworas. He made his Jew say what no 
real Jew would have said,—that the Hebrew 
Christians in general had deserted the law of 
their ancestors. This no Jew would have said, 
because it was a downright falsehood, which 
every Jew must have known to be such. Had 
Origen stopt short here he would not have him- 


~ 
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self betrayed the want of truth in his first asser- 
tion that the whole body of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians retained the observation of the law. For 
the two propositions concerning the Hebrew 
Christians, that they had all forsaken their law, 
which was Celsus’s Jew’s assertion, and that none 
of them had forsaken it, which was Origen’s, are 
so completely opposite, that the entire falsehood 
of the one were perfectly consistent with the en- 
tire truth of the other. But Origen unfortunate- 
ly for his own credit, goes on to tell his reader 
what Celsus’s Jew might have said with more 
plausibility, z. e. with more propriety of character 
— more consistently with a Jew’s knowledge of 
the truth—that is, more truly: so that plausibility 
and truth, in this use of the word plausibility, are 
‘the very same thing. Had Celsus made his Jew 
reproach the Hebrew converts, not as he did, 
with a general desertion of their law, but with 
great disagreements among themselves about the 
extent and duration of its authority, and the re- 
spect due to it under the Christian dispensation, 
he would have made his Jew speak more in cha- 
racter; because he would have spoken more con- 
sistently with what every Jew must have known 
to be the real state of opinions among the Chris- 
tians of the circumcision. Had Celsus’s Jew 
talked like a Jew upon this subject, he would not 
have said that all the Hebrew brethren were de- 
serters of their law; but he might it seems with 
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great propriety have said, that some of them had 
forsaken it. ‘This had been very consistent with 
that accurate information which a Jew might be 
expected to possess. Consequently, it appears 
that Origen should not have said that they all 

adhered to it. And his own representation of the 
_fact when he comes to state it accurately, betrays 
— the falsehood of that first assertion. 


That the distinctions which Origen says Cel- 
suss Jew might have put between the Hebrew 
Christians, were differences really subsisting ‘in 
that body at the time, is strongly implied in the 
form of the expression, dvvapes tev; the force of 
which is very imperfectly rendered in my trans- 
lation of the passage by the words “ when he 
might have said.” It had been better rendered, 
‘when he had it to say.” The Greek words 
Nuapevoe time, like the English “ he had it to say,” 
are applicable only to substantial facts, which 
might safely be averred without danger of re- 
_ futation. 


Dr Priestley indeed seems willing to concede, 
~ that Origen in this second branch of his reply te 
Celsus’s. Jew’s reproach, “ may allude to a few” 
of the Hebrew Christians, “ who had abandoned 
their ancient customs.”* So that the question at 


* Third Letters, p. 10. 
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last. comes to this: how many of the Hebrew 
Christians had abandoned those customs? for that - 
some had abandoned them is at last confessed. 
, These some were by Origen’s account enow to be | 
reckoned a sect. But Dr Priestley hath taken 
care to settle the proportion to the advantage of 
his own argument. ‘“ There might be,” he says, 
“a few Jewish Christians who had deserted their 
former customs, which would have given Celsus — 
a plausible pretence for making such a division of 
them as to make these one of the classes, yet the 
great body of them had not.’* But there is 
nothing in Origen’s expressions which should im- 
ply that either of the two sects of the Hebrew 
Christians which retained the law, was a greater 
body than the sect which had abandoned it. 
Some and Some and Some ts the word by which 
the mention of each class is introduced. In 
what proportion the first “ Some” might fall short 
of, or exceed the second or the third, it exceeds 
my skill in computation to investigate. Dr 
Priestley perhaps solved the problem in that early 
period of his life when he was addicted to ma- 
thematical pursuits. 


But [I have maintained, that Origen in the sen- 
tence which follows this division of the Hebrews 


* Second Letters, p. 191. + Ibid. 
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professing Christianity into three classes, gives us 
to understand, that of these three sorts they only 
who had laid aside the observation of the Mosaic 
law were in his time considered as true Chris- 
tians. For he mentions it as a further proof of 
Celsus’s ignorance, that in his account of the he- 


- resies of the Christian church he had omitted the 


Israelites believing in Jesus and not laying aside 
the law of their ancestors. J refer the reader to an 
exact translation of Origen’s words in my Remarks 
upon Dr Priestley’s Second Letters.* 


Upon this Dr Priestley says to me in the first 
of his Third Letters, * From this construction of 
the passage a person might be led to think that 
Origen represented Celsus as having undertaken 
to give an account of the heresies in the Christian 
church, and as having in that account omitted the 
Israelites believing in Christ, and not laying aside 
the rites of their ancestors; and upon no other 
ground can your insinuation stand.”"t On no 
other ground I declare, does my insinuation stand. 


But I am confident, that with the exception of 


x 


Dr Priestley and his associates and admirers, 
every person who will take the trouble to consi- 


der the passage as it stands in Origen’s discourse, 


will perceive that mine is the plain and natural 


*)P.-T, chap. isec. 7. + Third Letters, p. 13. 
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construction of it. Every unprejudiced person 
who can construct the passage for himself, will 
perceive that‘Origen hath indeed thus represented 
Celsus as pretending to give an account of the he- 
resies among Christians, and in that account in- 
serting some who had not a right to be inserted, 
and omitting others who had. Of Celsus’s work, 
as hath been before remarked; we know not the > 
contents but so far as they may be gathered from 
Origen’s reply. It should seem from this passage 
in Origen, that Celsus in some part of his work 
had found it to his purpose to enumerate the prin- 
cipal sects of which he would have it believed the 
general body of the Christians was composed. It 
is not difficult to conceive how it might be to his 
purpose to enumerate sects, and make as many 
of them as he could. He might intend by this 
to throw discredit on Christians in general as dis- 
agreeing among themselves, and broken into par- 
ties about the particulars of the revelations which 
they professed in common to believe. Origen 
says, that in the execution of this design he num- 
bered among the heresies of the church impious 
sects, which were not to be deemed in any degree 
Christian, and passed unnoticed or knew not of 
the real heresy of the Judaizing Hebrews. This 
is in itself a very just and pertinent objection to 
Celsus’s enumeration. But then it is a confession 
that the Judaizing Hebrews were an heretical 
sect, and of consequence that Origen asserted 
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what was false when he said of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians in general that they Judaized. For that 
the great. body of the Hebrew Christians was 
deemed heretical, is what I believe no adventurer 
in ecclesiastical history hath ever yet affirmed. 

~ Another instance which I produced* of Origen’s 
disposition to prevaricate, is his answer to Cel- 
-sus’s Jew’s objection to the famous prophecy of 
the miraculous conception, contained in Isaiah 
vii. 14. Celsus’s Jew maintains, that the Hebrew 
word in that text which the Christians with the 
old Greek translators, understand to signify a 
virgin, properly renders not the condition of vir- 
ginity, but the season of youth; not a virgin but 
a young woman. Origen to prove on the con- 
trary that this word properly renders a woman in 
the state of virginity, cites a text in Deuterono- 
my, where he would have it believed that the 
word in question is clearly used in that. sense. 
But according to our modern copies of the He- 
brew text, the words which correspond to the 
Greek xapSes in the two passages in Isaiah and 
Deuteronomy, are two different words. And 
there is much reason to believe, as I have shewn 
in my Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters,7/- 
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that the same two different words occurred in the 
two passages in the copies of Origen’s time, and 
that Origen himself was apprised of the difference. 
The text in Deuteronomy therefore, as it stands 
in the modern Hebrew. text, and as it probably 
stood in the more ancient copies, affords no il- 
lustration of Isaiah’s words; and Origen’s expres- 
sions give the greatest cause to suspect that he 
well knew the infirmity of his own argument; 
and by consequence that in the use of such an 
argument he was guilty of prevarication. 


Dr Priestley says to me in the first of his Third 
Letters, “ The question between Origen and the 
Jews was not what was the word in the Hebrew, 
but what was the meaning of it in ‘a particular 
place.’* It is true. The main question between 

Origen and Celsus’s Jew, was about the meaning 
of a word in atext. But then the question was 
not indefinite about one or another of different 
words in different places. It was about a parti- 
cular word in a particular place. About the mean- 
ing of the word mn>y in Isaiah vil. 14. This was 
indeed the question between Origen and Celsus’s 
Jew. But the question between Dr Priestley and. 
- me is by what sort of argument Origen attempted. 
to sustain his own opinion upon the matter in de- 
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bate between him and the Jew ? Whether by such 
an argument as might have been employed by an 
honest disputant who had preferred general truth 
to victory in a particular question. Origen to 
justify the sense in which he understood the word, 
resorts to acritical argument. He appeals toa 
passage in Deuteronomy, in which he would have 
it believed that the word was indisputably used 
in the same sense in which he understood it to be 
used in the text.in question in Isaiah. Now it is 
evident, that this critical argument rests entirely 
upon the identity of the word in the two different 
texts; and Origen’s good faith in the use of that 
argument rests on his knowledge or belief of the 
identity. I remark that Origen takes not upon 
him to affirm positively this identity of the word 
upon which his whole argument depends, but 
speaks of it as from hearsay only. I remark that 
from the present state of the Hebrew text there 
is great reason to think that this hearsay was a 
false report. For in the text in Deuteronomy we 
find not andy but nbina. Nor did Dr Kennicott_ 
find »nby in the text cited by Origen from Deu- 
teronomy, in any one of the innumerable copies 
which he collated. Now I say, that the confes- 
sed sense of the word m>ina in Deuteronomy can 
never settle the disputed sense of the word anby 
in Isaiah. And I say, that the doubtful manner 
in which Origen speaks of the identity of the two 
a 
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words in Isaiah and Deuteronomy, creates a ve- 
hement suspicion that the words were different 
in the copies of his time, as they are in those of 
the present day; and that Origen well knew that 
his argument was founded on a deregedmmeath ae 
of the text in Deuteronomy.* 


Dr Priestley adds, “ admitting that the dispute 
was about the true reading in the original, what 
great matter was there in Origen’s saying the 
Jews said so, when he knew that what they said 
was true?”}+ Here again we have a beautiful 
specimen of our Greek professor’s readiness in the 
Greek language. The Jews said so! Origen says 
nothing of what the Jews said. There is no men- 
tion of Jews more than of Cherokees, except of 
Celsus’s fictitious Jew, in this part of Origen’s 
discourse. The nominative of the verb gz: is not 
the Jews, but the indefinite plural understood; 
which is usually expressed in the English lan- 
guage by the pronoun they used indefinitely, and 
in the French by on; but in the Greck and the 
Latin languages is always understood, never is 
expressed: 45 gaa, ut aiunt. * As they say,” 2. @, 
« Asis generally said.” Origen affirms not that 


ane ee 


* Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, P. II, ehap. i. 
sec. 8. » 
+ Third Letters, p. 14, 
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what was thus generally said was true. That he 
should shelter himself under the authority of a - 
vague report in a point so essential to his argu- 
ment, in which he was so competent to judge how 
the case really stood, is a strong presumption that 
he knew, not that this report was true, but that 
it was the reverse of truth. That it was the re- 
verse of truth is in the highest degree probable 
from the present state of the Hebrew text. That 
Origen knew it to be the reverse is highly pro- 
bable from the suspicious manner in which he 
appeals to it. And upon the ground of this 
strong presumptive evidence my impeachment of 
his veracity in this instance stands. 


Dr Priestley in relating my remark upon Ori- 
gen’s critical argument, hath taken care to omit 
that very material part of it, that in our mo- 


- dern copies of the Hebrew Bible, the word 


which by the consent of all interpreters de- 
notes a virgin in the text cited from Deutero- 
nomy, is a different word from that which the 
1.XX with great propriety render a virgin in 
Isaiah. This art which Dr Priestley is so apt 
to employ, of reducing an argument which he 
would refute, by well-managed abridgements, to 
a form in which it may be capable of refuta- 
tion, indicates so near a resemblance between 
the characters of Origen and his Hyperaspistes 
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in the worst part ‘of Origen’s, that perhaps I 
might not be altogether unjustifiable were I to 
apply to the Squire the words which Mosheim 
so freely uses of the Knight, Eco Huic TESTI, 
‘ETIAMSI JURATO, QUI TAM MANIFESTO FUMOS 
WwEXDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM BSSH CONFIRMO. 
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DISQUISITION SIXTH. 
of St Jerome's orthodox sii Gieivik 


iy the fourth of his Third Letters, Dr Priest- 
Jey professes to consider the evidence from Jerome 
in favour of the existence of a church of orthodox 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem after the time of 
Adrian.* The learned reader will be pleased to 
recollect that my proof of the existence of such a 
church rests in part only upon St Jerome’s evi- 
dence. The entire proof rests upon seven posi- 
tions laid down by me in my Remarks upon Dr 
Priestley’s Second Letters, P. Il. chap. ii; and St 
Jerome’s evidence goes barely to the proof of the 
last of those positions, the seventh: namely, 
* that a body of orthodox Christians of the He- 
brews was actually existing in the world much 
later than in the time of Adrian.”+ St Jerome’s 
evidence is brought for the proof of this position 
singly: and this proved by St Jerome’s evidence, 
in conjunction with six other principles previous- 
ly laid down, in the proof of which St Jerome is 
not at all concerned, makes the whole evidence of 
the main fact which I affirm, that a church of or- 


* See the title of the fourth Letter. Third Letters, p: 25. 
+ Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, P. II. c. ii. sec. 7. 
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thodox Christians of the Hebrews existed at Atlia 
from the final dispersion of the Jews by Adrian | 
to a much later period.* 


Dr Priestley tells me that “ before I can shew 
that the passage in Jerome on which I lay so 
great a stress is at all to my purpose, I must 
prove the three following things: first, that the 
Hebrews believing in Christ were different from 
the Nazarenes; secondly, that the former were 
completely orthodox; and thirdly, that those or- 
thodox Jewish Christians resided at Jerusalem.”| 


Certainly it must be an argument of little sig- 
nificance that cannot be applied to the matter in 
question till the thing to be proved by it hath 
been previously proved from other principles. Dr 
Priestley hath confessed, that he sometimes con- 
descends to amuse himself with the fabrication of 
such arguments.t But I would not willingly be 
detected in the use of them. I contend that the 
passage in St Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah, to 
which I refer in my Remarks on Dr Priestley’s 
_ Second Letters, (Part Il. chap. i. sec. 8.) which 
Dr Priestley hath given at length in the fourth 


* Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, P. I. chap. ii. 

+ Third Letters, p. 28. 

q First Letters, p. 180; and see my Letters in Reply, Let- 
tex ninth. 
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of his Third Letters;* I contend that this pas- 
sage itself contains a clear proof that the persons 
there mentioned under the description of “ He- 
brews believing in Christ,’ and under the name 
of “ Nazarenes,” were different persons. I con- 
tend that this same passage affords a strong pre- 
-sumptive argument that the former were com- 
pletely orthodox. The existence of these ortho- 
dox Hebrew believers in the time of St Jerome 
being thus proved by St Jerome’s evidence, the 
probability of the fact that they resided at Atlia, 
and that such a body had been settled at Adlia 
from the time of Adrian downwards, rests upon 
my six former positions. 


St Jerome relates, as I have observed, (Re- 
marks, Part II. chap. il. sec. 8.) two different ex- 
positions of the prophecy delivered by Isaiah in 
the beginning of the ninth chapter, concerning 
Zabulon and Naphtali. The first of these expo- 
sitions he ascribes to “ the Hebrews believing in 
Christ,” the other to “ the Nazarenes, whose opi- 
nion he had given above.” Dr Priestley thinks 
that by these Nazarenes St Jerome “ did not. 
intend any other than the Hebrews believing in 
Christ, but only meant to vary his mode of ex- 
pression.”+ This might seem probable, if the 


* Third Letters, p. 28. + Ibid. p. 29.. 
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difference of name were the only note of. diffe- 
rence between the people; and if the Nazarenés 
had not been mentioned before by their proper 
name, and a particular opinion mentioned as pe- 
culiar to the persons so named. But to suppose 
that under all these circumstances St Jerome 
hath described the same people under different 
names, merely for the sake of varying his mode 
of expression, is to suppose that he hath varied 
‘his expression when it ought least of all to have 
been varied, and when a variation could serve no 
purpose but to create confusion. An imputation 
to which St Jerome is too good a writer to be 
liable. The Nazarenes are twice mentioned 
by St Jerome under their proper name, in his 
commentary on the next preceding chapter of 
Isaiah’s prophecies: the eighth. Upon the pas-— 
sape—in lapidem autem offensionis et petram scan- 
dali duabus domibus Israel—St Jerome remarks 
that “ the Nazarénes who so receive Christ that 
they discard not the rites of the ancient law, 
interpret these two houses of the two schools 
of Sammai and Hillel, from which sprang the - 
_ Scribes and Pharisees,—and that these are the 
two houses that received not the Saviour,”+ &c. 
Again upon the passage at the conclusion of the 
same chapter,—cum dixerint ad vos querite a 
Pythonibus,—he remarks, that the Nazarenes 
expound this passage also to the disadvantage 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. The persons 
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whom he mentions under the same name in his 
commentary upon the ninth chapter, put as he 
_ affirms, a similiar sense upon the first verses of 
that: expounding the darkness and shadow of 
death which overspread the land of Zabulon and 
Naphtali, of the load of Pharisaical ceremonies 
from which they were delivered by the gospel. 
Certainly these persons mentioned by the same 
naitie, as expounding passages so near to each 
other in the 8th and 9th chapters of Isaiah so 
much to the same purpose, were the same per- 
sons; and when St Jerome in his commentary 
on the ninth chapter mentions * the Nazarenes, 
whose opinion he had given above,” he refers to 
that opinion of the Nazarenes which he had ac- 
tually related just above in his commentary on 
the eighth chapter. But “ the Hebrews believ- 
ing in Christ,” gave, according to St Jerome, an 
exposition of this prophecy concerning the land 
of Zabulon and Naphtali, very different from 
that which is ascribed by him to the Nazarenes. 
They imagined that the prophet in the miseries 
which he describes of those northern provinces, 
alluded to the miseries of the captivity which 
they were the first to undergo; as in compensa- 
tion they were the first who enjoyed the light of 
our Lord’s own preaching. What similitude can 
Dr Priestley find between these two expositions ? 
What connexion between the miseries of the cap- 
tivity and the load of Pharisaical ceremonies ? 
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To say as Dr Priestley says, that the Nazaraan 
exposition was only “ a farther illustration’* of 
this of the Hebrew Christians, is as if any one 
‘should say that Dr Priestley’s exposition of the 
beginning of St John’s gospel is only an illustra- 
tion of mine. , 


Here then two different expositions of one and 
the same prophetic text are ascribed to exposi- 
tors described under two different names. The 
necessary inference is, that these expositors dif- 
fering in their names, and in their sentiments, 
were different persons ; or to speak more ac- | 
curately, since they are names of bodies by 
which they are severally described, two different. 
sects. This is St Jerome’s evidence, that the He- 
brews believing in Christ were different people 
from the Nazarenes. 


Dr Priestley thinks it a presumptive argument 
that these Hebrew Christians were the same with | 
the Nazarenes, and indeed with the Ebionites ; 
that St Jerome introduces their interpretation of 
the prophecy, “ after giving a translation of the 
passage by Aquila and Symmachus, both Ebio- 
nites.”+ Due regard being paid to this circum- 
stance, Dr Priestley thinks this passage of St Je- 
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rome “ furnishes an argument that in the idea of 
Jerome” these Hebrews ‘‘ were the very same 
people” with the Nazarenes; “ if it does not also 
prove that their opinions were the same with 
those of Aquila and Symmachus, or of the Ebio- 
nites.”* 


The fact however is, that these Hebrew 
Christians, as it should seem from their expo- 
sition of the prophecy in this passage at least, 
followed not the translation either of Aquila or 
Symmachus, so far as we know what their trans- 
lations of this passage were from the informa- 
tion which St Jerome hath given. The Hebrew 
Christians took the word 5a to be the proper 
name of the region of Galilee; whereas both 
Aquila and Symmachus, as St Jerome tells us, 
took it for an appellative. And this circum- 
stance, their different interpretations of that 
single word with Symmachus’s interpretation of 
another single word in the first verse, is all that 
St Jerome hath “ given” us of the translations of 
this passage by Aquila and Symmachus; though 
Dr Priestley hath thought proper to speak as if St 
Jerome in his commentary had given their entire 
translations of the prophecy, and would lead his 
readers to believe that the exposition of the He- 
brew Christians was founded on those translations. 
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‘The probable argument that the Hebrew 
Christians were orthodox is this: that the cha- 
racter given of them by an orthodox writer is 
simply this, * that they believed in Christ,” with- 
out any thing to distitiguish their belief from the 
common belief of the church; without any note 
of its error or imperfection. This argument ac- 
quires great weight from the well known bai tad 
of St Jerome and his times.* — 


‘Dr Priestley thinks it « remarkable, that 


having before maintained that those whom Je- 
rome called Christians in his epistle to Austin 
were orthodox, I should now allow that by the 
same term he here means heretics; and that the 
phrase believing in Christ should now be a chaz 
racter of complete orthodoxy, when in that epis- 
tle it is predicated of the heretical Ebionites.”+ 
1 never maintained that the Nazarenes men- 
tioned by St Jerome in his epistle to St Austin 
were orthodox Christians. I maintained the con- 
trary.t I only maintain, that upon the particular 
article of our Lord’s divinity they were certainly 


orthodox; and so far as we know, in most other - 


articles of their creed. But by their bigotted at- 
tachment to the law they were heretics. I have 
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* Remarks on Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, P. I. chap. ii. 
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given my reasons* why I think the Nazarenes 
mentioned here a different set of people from the 
Nazarenes mentioned in the epistle to St Austin; 
and still less if at all heretical. Of the Ebio- 
nites, the belief in Christ is not predicated in that 
epistle simply, as here of the Hebrews, without 
any thing to distinguish their belief from the 
common belief of the church, without any note of 
its error or imperfection. St Jerome when he 
speaks of the belief of the Ebionites marks and 
‘reprobates their misbelief in the distinctest and 
severest terms. At this day the word believer in 
its common acceptation, signifies a sound Chris- 
tian. But with certain additions to qualify and 
restrain its meaning, I uncharitable and intole- : 
rant as I am, might apply it even to Dr Priest- 
ley. But it would hardly be understood that by 
such an application of it I could mean to allow 
that Dr Priestley is a believer in the full sense of 
the word. It would certainly be in very differ- 
ent senses that I should apply this same word to 
Dr Priestley, and to the Dean of Canterbury, 
Professor White, or Mr Parkhurst. 

If there be any thing in Dr Priestley’s Let- 
ters which I receive with particular compla- 
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cency, it is the kind concern which he some- 
times discovers, lest in my heedless zeal to Op- 
pose his opinions J should suffer my own foot to 
slip from the strait line of orthodoxy. In reply 
to my reasoning for the orthodoxy of one branch 
at least of the Nazarenes, from the exposition 
ascribed to them by St Jerome of Isaiah viii. 13, 
14,* by which it clearly appears that they 
thought the Saviour of the world designed in 
that passage by the title of mxay mm, he tells 
me that “ he wonders that this mode of in- 
terpreting Scripture should not stagger even my- 
self. . He thought that the most orthodox of the 
present day had believed that the person cha- 
racterised by the title of the Lord of hosts had 
been not the Son, but the Father.”t So he 
may have thought. That he hath so thought, 
only proves that he is as little acquainted with 
the orthodoxy of the present as of past days. 
The orthodox of the present day well know 
_ that the Son no less than the Father, is often 
characterised in the Old Testament by the word 
Jehovah put absolutely. They hold it one ir- 
refragable argument of the Son’s divinity, that 
the writers of the New Testament usually men- 
tion Christ by the title of Kugi:, “« the Lord ;” 
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which is the word that throughout the Old 
Testament, in the Greek version of the LXX, is. 
used as equivalent to the Hebrew Jehovah. 
Him whom the apostles and evangelists called 
Koes Writing in the Greek, they must have 
called mn (Jehovah) had they written in the 
Hebrew language. The orthodox of the pre- 
sent day believe, because they know St John 
believed it, that Christ Jesus is the Jenovau 
whom the prophet Isaiah saw upon his throne 
the year that King Uzziah died, whose praises 
were the theme of the Seraphic Song, whose 
glory filled the temple. 


The disturbed foundations of the church of 
Alia are again settled» I could wish to trust 
them to their own solidity to withstand any fu- 
ture attacks. I could wish to take my final 
leave of this unpleasing task of hunting an un- 
informed uncandid adversary through the mazes 
of his blunders and the subterfuges of his so- 
phistry. But I have found by the experience of 
this conflict; that a person once engaging in con- 
troversy is not entirely at liberty to choose for 
himself to what length he will carry the dis- 
pute, and when he will desist. I perceive that 
I was guilty of an indiscretion in discovering 
an early aversion to the continuance of the con- 
test. My adversary perhaps would have been 
jess hardy in assertion and more circumspect in 
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argument, had I not given him reason to ex- 
pect that every assertion would pass uncontra- 
dicted, and every argument uncanvassed. Un- 
ambitious therefore as I still remain of the ho- 
nour of the last word, be it however understood, 
that if Dr Priestley should think proper to make 
any further defence or any new attack, I am not 
pledged either to reply or to be silent. 
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BY THE 


Rey. HENEAGE HORSLEY, A. M. 


PREBENDARY OF ST ASAPH, AND LATE STUDENT OF 
. CHRIST CHURCH, OXON. , 


APPENDIX, 


Busier Horsey has declared, that in publish- 
ing the preceding Tracts, his object was not to 
bring forward any new argument in support of 
the divinity of our Blessed Lord, or of the Ca: 
tholic doctrine of the Trinity; but to destroy 
the credit of ah atithor by whom these doctrines 
had been attatked, by showing that as an eecle- 
siastical historian ahd Greek scholar he had no 
claim to such deference as had been generally 
paid to him in the character of a chemical phi- 
Josopher. ‘That the Bishop has incidentally add- 
ed strength to the arguments by which others 
had defended the Catholic doctrine against the 
insults of infidelity and the sophistry of Unita: 
rianism, has been gratefully acknowledged in: 
deed by every lover of the truth as it is in 
Jesus; but his main olject was to show, that a 
man may have made valuable discoveries in phy- 
2M 
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sical science, without being entitled to implicit 
belief when professing to have made discoveries 
Pil bale in Christian theology. 


To a superficial thinker this may appear an 
object unworthy of the talents and erudition 
which the Bishop is universally allowed to have 
possessed; but he who reflects how large a pro- 
portion of mankind are implicit believers, whether 
in the truth or in error, will view it in a differ- 
ent light. We talk much of the right of pri- 
vate judgment,—and we talk well; for every 
man has an unquestionable right to judge for 
himself of the truth or falsehood of what. is 
proposed to his belief: But with respect to the 
questions discussed in this volume, the only judg- 
ment which the illiterate multitude can form, 
is, whose report is best entitled to be impli- 
citly adopted by them as the truth. Their 
education does not enable them by consulting 
- the records: of Christian antiquity to discover 
for themselves what was the faith of the pri- 
mitive church. They must rely therefore with 
unbounded confidence on the testimony of such 
as having consulted those records make their 
report. of that faith; and they will. always 
place, as they ought to place, the greatest 
- confidence in those who appear to them best 
entitled to it, by their reputation for learning, 
integrity, and the love of truth. ; , 
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Dr Priestley’s natural talents were unques- 
tionable; his successful experiments had raised 
him high in the republic of letters, or rather 
of philosophy; by those who were attached to 
him he was extolled for his kindness and bene: 
volence; and he took care on all occasions to 
boast; that as his theological opinions led nei- 
ther to honour nor to emolument, he was in- 
duced to publish them solely by his love of 
truth. That the mere name of such a man 
must have decided the faith of many cannot 
be doubted. The vulgar know not that the 
love of novelty, and the ambition of becoming 
the founder of a sect; which sometimes steals 
insensibly even into the most vigorous and tip- 
right minds, are as apt to pervert the judg- 
ment as the love of money or the ambition of — 
rank, Nor is it among the vulgar only that the 
authority of names supplies too often the place 
of argument: Philosophers theniselves are all 
more or less partial to their own pursuits and 
their own theories; and the chemist who is de- 
sirous to know what was thie faith of the 
earliest Christians; and who has not leisure to 
read the voluminous writings of the fathers of 
the church; having found that Dr Priestley’s 
reports of his own experiments on air are en- 
titled to the fullest credit, even when his in- 
ferences from those experiments have been un- 
tenable and absurd, not unnaturally concludes 
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that the same confidenée may be placed in his 
reports of the doctrine of the early church. 


©! Such being the case, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the diffusion of truth that the au- 
thority of celebrated names be duly apprévia- 
ted; and Bishop Horsley could not have em- 
ployed his time or his tdlents to better par- 
pose than in bringing down the nameé of Dr 
Priestley to its proper level. Since the first 
publication of the Tracts which are now offéf- 
ed a third time to the church of Christ, ne 
man until very lately has presumed to boast of 


the weight of Dr Priestley’s name in tlieologi- | 


cal controversy; arid thus has one bias been re- 


moved from the youthful mind when enterifig: 


on the investigation of Catholic truth. 


Of all this Mr Belsham appears to bé fally. 


aware; and therefore, in the appendix to the 


twelfth section of his late work entitled 4 Cala 
Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning 
the Person of Christ; he sets himself in good 


earnest to destroy the autliority of Bishop 


Yorsley’s nate, as his Lordship bad destroyed 


the authority of Dr Priestley’s. He probably 
thinks, that as one of these names sinks the 
other will rise, and that when the equipoise 
between the two shall be restored the weight 
of his own name thrown into the scale of Dr 
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Priestley’s will instantly make the Bishop’s kick 
the beam. With this view he lays hold of 
one or two passages, certainly not of the great- 
est importance to the question at issue between 
the Catholics and the Unitarians, but where he 
may most easily employ all the arts of modern 
controversy; and when by partial quotations and 
contemptuous language he imagines that he has 
thrown a sufficient quantity of dust into the 
eyes of his readers, he claims to himself what 
he will not allow to his Redeemer, the divine 
attribute of searching the heart; and declares, 
* that both the contending parties retired from 
the field well satsfied with the result of the 
eonflict,—Dr Priestley with his Victory, and 
Dr Horsley with his Mitre.” 


_ Affecting after his master in theology a great, 
reverence for the character of Origen, he begins 
his attack of Bishop Horsley with accusing him 
ef defaming either ignorantly or wilfully that 
-jearned presbyter of the ancient church, for the 
purpose of falsifying history respecting the faith 
- of the Hebrew Christians. 


« Dr Priestley,” he says, ‘ having asserted 
upon the authority of Origen that the Jews who 
believed in Jesus were called Ebionites; that 
these Ebionites were of two sorts, one of them 
believing the miraculous conception, the other 
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not, but all of them yates Christ as a 
mere man;* Dr Horsley in reply, after endea- 
vouring to show that Origen’s words might be 
interpreted differently, proceeds in a very trium- 
phant tone to remark, “ Let his words be taken 
as you understand them; and so far as the 
faith of the Hebrew Christians of his own time 
1s in question, let him appear as an evidence on 
your side. I shall take what you may think a 
bold step; I shall tax the veracity of your wit- 
ness—of this Origen.” 


This is part of a quotation from the seventh 
of Dr Horsley’s Letters to Dr Priestley; but 
the clause which is here printed in the Italic 
character Mr Belsham has prudently omitted. 
‘The quotation proceeds to the end of the fifth 
section of that letter; to the whole of which 
the reader is requested to pay particular atten- 
tion. If he comply with this request, he will 
find that in the four first sections, Dr Horsley 
has not only endeavoured to show that Origen’s 
words might be differently interpreted, but ac- 
tually proved that they will not admit of the 
sense in which Dr Priestley has chosen to in- 
terpret them. Convinced however of the good- 
ness of his own cause, and knowing how little 
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Origen is to be relied on when writing contro- 
versy, Dr Horsley made a concession to which 
he could not have been driven, and which he 
probably would not have made, could he have 
foreseen the unfair advantage of it that was to 
be taken by his adversaries. To deprive Mr 
Belsham of that advantage in which he vain- 
gloriously affects to triumph, it is proper to. in- 
form the reader, that in the quotation which 
he has made from the Bishop’s letter there is 
another prudent omission of no fewer than three 
sentences which all affect the question at issue 
of Origen’s veracity. 


The object of the Bishop was to tax the ve- 
racity of Origen in what he says only of the 
faith of the Hebrew Christians. of his own time ; 
but the object of Mr Belsham seems to be to 
charge the Bishop with taxing the veracity of 
Origen on every question. He is probably aware 
that Origen being strongly attached to the phi- 
losophy of his age, which led her votaries to 
contend ‘in controversy for victory rather than 
for truth, might readily be believed to have as- 
serted a falsehood in answer to the invective 
which his antagonist had put into the mouth 
of a Jew; but he is aware at the same time, 
that the character of Origen stands so high in 
the learned world, that he who should charge 
him with disregard to é¢ruth in general would 
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excite against himself the indignation of eyery 
man of letters. Whether all this occurred. to 
Mr Belsham’s mind, and induced him to omit 
the sentences to which I allude, is pnknown to 
me, who possess not the faculty of discerning 
the secrets of other men’s hearts; but he could 
not haye acted otherwise than he has done, if 
it had occurred to him and influenced his con- 
duct. 


If the reader has turned to the fifth section 
of the Bishop’s seventh Letter to Dr Priestley, 
he has found him modestly saying, “ All this I 
affirm with the less hesitation, being supported 
by the authority of Mosheim; from whom in- 
deed I first learned to rate the testimony of 
Origen in this particular question at its true 
value.” 


This sentence Mr Belsham has noé omitted ; 
but he draws from it an inference which by all 
the arts of controversy it cannot be made to 
support. One would conclude,” says he, 
“from the manner in which Dr Horsley appeals — 
to the testimony of Mosheim, that having first 
from his own extensive researches into ecclesi- 
astical history made this notable discovery of a 
church at Alia, he was confirmed in his judg- 
- ment by finding that Mosheim had also made 
the same discovery. But the truth 2s, that the 
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learned dignitary, placing wimplicit confidence in 
Mosheim’s testimony, haying borrowed all the 
circumstances related by that celebrated histo- 
rian, and mixed up a little of his own, has 
stated with great parade and as an incontro- 
yertible fact a narrative most improbable in it- 
self, and utterly destitute of foundation in ec- 
clesiastical antiquity.”* 


I have been told by a learned friend of mine 
much conversant in works on the laws of rea- 
soning, that Mr Belsham published some years 
ago a Compendium of Logic, remarkable for such 
definitions as the world had never before seen. 
It must be by the aid of such definitions that 
one would artificially conclude from the man- 
ner in which Bishop Horsley appeals to the 
testimony of Mosheim, that he had first by his 
own researches discovered a. church of Jewish 
Christians at Atlia, and was afterwards con- 
firmed in his judgment by finding that Mo- 
sheim had made the same discovery before him; 
for by the laws of such logic as is known in 
the schools, a conclusion directly contrary to 
this must naturally be made from the Bishop’s 
words. He says expressly, “ that it was from 
Mosheim that he first learned to rate the testi- 
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mony of Origen in this particular question at its 
true value ;” and though he was a greater mas- 
ter than most men both of the Aristotelian 
and of the Baconian logic, I am persuaded that 
he could not have conceived it possible to draw 
from his own words such a conclusion as Mr 
Belsham has drawn from them. 


With respect to what the same original logi- 
cian here calls the truth, 1 can only say that it 
was not Bishop Horsley’s practice to put impli- 
cit confidence in any uninspired testimony; byt 
T cannot affirm as an unquestionable truth that 
on this occasion he did not deviate from his 
usual practice. What that practice was, no 
man not possessing the faculty ef discerning 
the secrets of his neighbour’s heart could have 
better opportunities of knowing than I enjoyed; 
and although I may not have derived from 
them all the advantages which I might and 
ought to have done, yet I was sufficiently at- 
tentive to the Bishop’s mode of investigating 
the truth, to be able to say that it was exactly 
what to ordinary readers his words declare it 
to have been on this particular occasion. When 
he found any thing of importance asserted by 
a modern writer on ancient authority, far from 
placing implicit confidence in the modern feste- 
mony, he did not rely. even on modern crz- 
ticism; nor had he ever recourse to an English 
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or French translation of a Greek or Latin au- 
thor of antiquity, as is the common practice of 
the most arrogant polemics of the Unitarian 
school: It was Bishop Horsley’s practice to 
consult the authorities referred to with his own 
eyes, and to draw from them whatever conclu- 
sion his own reason and critical sagacity en- 
abled him to draw; though, not deeming him- 
self infallible, he was happy, as every man not 
lost to all sense of modesty would be, to have. 
his own judgment supported by the concurrence 
of a scholar so eminent as Mosheim. 


But says Mr Belsham, “ the learned dignitary, 
placing implicit confidence in Mosheim, borrow- 
ed all the circumstances related by that cele- 
brated historian, and mired up (with them) a Ji- 
tle of his own.” At the distance of two pages 
indeed, the same Mr Belsham, after represent- 
ing a very common book as not easily to be met 
with in England, affirms that the Bishop had 
in fact advanced nothing but what he had _ bor- 
rowed from Mosheim: Both these assertions 
cannot be true. Whether either of them be 
entitled to the fullest credit, the reader will 
judge for himself when he has read with atten- 
tion the first and second chapters of the second 
part of the Bishop’s Remarks on Dr Priestley’s 
Second Letters to the Archdeacon of St Alban’s, 
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and compared them with the shail onteaet 
from Mosheim’s Hes 


“Quum Haprianus Hierosolymam ex cineribus 
suis pqullatim renascentem denyo funditus eyer- 
tisset, seyerasque in Judqicam gentem leges tulis- 
set, maxima Christianorum in Palestina degen- 
tium pars a lege Mosrs, cui antea paruerat, des- 
eiscehat, atque antistitem sibi Mancum creahat, 
non Judzum, sed alienigenam, quo nihil sibi cum 
Judzis commune esse doceret. Quod factum in- 
digne ferentes illi, qui Mosaics legis immoderato 
studio ducebantur, secedebant a fratribus, atque 
in illa Palestine parte quae Persea dicebatur, vi- 
cinisque locis peguliarem ceetum condebant, in 
quo cerimonils a Mose prescriptis yetus sug dig- 
nitas incolymis manebat. Familia hac, exigua 
sine dubio, claritatem numquam adepta est, quum- 
que per aliquot secula in Palestina vixisset, pees 
Con sae NT HH M, paullatim esse desiit.” 


To this passage, which is part of the text of his 
work entitled De Rebus Christianerum ante Con- 
stantinum Magnum Commentarn, Mosheim ; aut 
Joins the following important note. 


. “ Eximius est hac de re Sutriti Sevens locus 
Histor sacr. Lib, If. cap, xxxi. p. 245. Ht quia 
Christian (in Palestina viventes) ex Judas potes- 
simum pulabantur (namque tum FHerosolyme non 
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nist év eercuineisione habebaé éceleésia sacerdotem ) 
militumh cohoriém eustodias in pérpetium agitare jus- 
sit, ye Judeéos omnes Hierosolyne aditu arceret. 
Quod quidem Christiane fide proficiebat ; quia tum 
pene omnes Christm Deum sub legis observatione 
credebant. Nimiritm id Domino ordinante disposi- 
tuin, ut legis Servitus a libertate fidei atque ecclesia 
tollerétir. ia tum primum Marcus ex gentibus 
sl chia chi episcopus fit.” 


This is the passage which furtiishes the Basis of 
Bishop Horsléy’s reasoning in that part of the pre- 
céding Tracts to which we have immediately re- 
ferred; and it is of the same passage that Mo- 
sheiin iakes the following observations. 


* Etsi nec lucis, nec ordinis satis habet hic 
Siiritn locus; clare tamen origines ostendit illius 
inter Christianos ecclesix, quae Christum ita sibi 
colendum ésse censtit, ut Mosis taméti legibis 
simul obtemperaret. Constat enim (1) ex ed 
Christianos in Palestina viventes Judaici geteris, 
quamdiu spies erat, fore, ut Hierosolytia post pfi- 
mili excidiuin instauraretur, ritus a Mose impé- 
ratog tum Cunisti ctiltu conjunxisse. (IT) Repu- 
diasse maximam partem horum Christianorum le- 
gem Alosaicam sub HApriano quuin spes omnis, 
fore; ut Hierosolyma resurgeret, occidisset, atque 
“Marcuy, alienigenam, episcopum elegisse. Hoc 

ideo sine dubio fiebat, ne forte episcopus gente 
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Hebreus, innato patrie leges amore ductus, abro- 
gatas czrimontias paullatim reduceret. (III) Cau- 
sam sublate hos inter Christianos legis Mosaice 
fuisse Hapriani, Imperatoris, severitatem, qui mis 
lite cingebat spatium, quod. urbs Hierosolyma 
quondam occupaverat, omnesque Judzos: ab ejus 
aditu cohiberi jubebat.’ In hac re explicanda mi- 
nus est, quam decebat, perspicuus et luculentus 
SuLritius, multaque retinet animo, que rectius 
enuntiasset. At liquet tamen in universum, quid 
sibi velit, nec difficile est addere, que omissa sunt: 
ab eo. Christiani Palastinze quamdiu legi Mo- 
saicee serviebant, a Romanis pro Judzis habeban- 
tur: nec temere prorsus. HapriaNnus igitur quum 
Judzis aditum ad loca, quze Hieorosolyma quon- 
dam occupaverat, occlusisset, Christianis pariter 
non licebat ad illud spatium accedere. Atqui 
Christiani hi facultatem sibi dari cum maxime cu- 
piebant Hierosolymam proficiscendi, quum vellent. 
Ea ergo ut potirentur, cerimonias legis Mosaicze 
dimittebant, atque, ne Romani dubitarent, serione 
hoc fecissent, an simulate, gubernationem coetus 
sui non Judao, sed alienigenz, committebant. 
Post hoc apertum cum lege Judzorum divortium, 
patiebantur eos Romani regionem illam ingredi, a 
cujus aditu milites Judzeos arcere jussi erant. 
Hee omnia ex Suprrio, valde licet negligenter 
scribat, mediocri attentione adhibita eliciuntur.” 


Mosheim then inquires into what was probably 
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the motive which induced the greater part of the 
Jewish Christians to cherish so strong a desire to 
return to Jerusalem, as, for the attainment of that 
object, to abandon the laws and rites of their fa- 
thers. After stating several possible motives, and 
rejecting them all as in the highest degree im- 
_ probable, he says, 


_ Alia ergo sine dubio his Christianis ratio fuit, 
cur facultatem Hierosolymam adeundi majorem 
patriis suis czrimoniis et institutis esse, putarent, 
atque illam legis Mosaicz contentione redimere 
non dubitarent. _Neque magno, ut opinor, labore 
opus erat. ad eam investigandam. Construxerat 
Haprianus non longe ab illo loco, quo steterat 
Hierosolyma, novam urbem, cui lice Capitoline 
nomen dederat, quamque magnis juribus donaverat. 
Huic nove colonia adscribi valde cupiebant Chris- 
tiani, qui partim Pella, exiguo oppido, partim in 
agris, parum commode et liberaliter vivebant. 
iixcluserat vero Imperator a nova urbe sua gen- 
tem Judaicam ; cujus portio quum Christiani esse 
viderentur, qui legi Mosaicz obediebant, ad eos 
quoque lex Hapriani de Judzis non in civitatem 
recipiendis pertinebat. Quocirca maxima eorum. 
pars, quo jus civitatis Alize consequi, domicilium- 
que suum Pella Aliam transferre libere posset, 
czrimoniarum legem a Mose prescriptam abro- 
gabat. Auctor hujus consilii, quod in primis ve- 
risimile est, is ipse Marcus erat, quem episcopum 
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sibi praficiebant, homo, quod nbiien dotet, Roz 
nants ét sine dablo Roiitanis in Palestina do- 
mitiattibus non ignotus, forte priticipert queniz 
dam inter Roriatios vitum Ccognatione attingens. 
Siie igitur gentis liominem gqittim edpdt Chris: 
tiahorum praefécti Rotmanoram viderént; timert 
desinebant, ne quid nove civitati periculi ex 
Christianis oriretur, neque amplius Judzorum eos 
numefi habebant: ex quo consequebatut, tt fa- 
cultas illis concedéretur, in hovam Iniperatoris 
urber migrdtidi ct civium ejus jutibus; quae exi- 
thia rant, fritendi. Nihil ést in his difficile ere: 
ditu: omiiia verd egregie eX eo, quod diserté 
<criptuim legitur apud Epiptianivis de ponderi- 
bus et mensuris § XV. p. 171. confiriiahtir; Chtis> 
tianos, lege Judaica dimissa, Pella Hierosoly- 
wham migrasse. Hierosolyma# vero nottitié nova 
Hapkiant urbs intelligi debet, qua post Con: 
STANTINI M. xtatém verum nomen suum amitte: 
bat et Hierosolyina vocabatur. Vid. HéNR. VALE 
situs Adnot. ad Miusebium, p. 61. Quathquam si 
vel hoc mémoriz non ésset-proditum, oii tamen 
vacaret controversia. Certissimum eniiti est, HE. 
lie Christianorum ab Hangiant jam étate cele: 
brem extitisse ecclesiam, atque episcopos, qui vul- 
go Hierosolymitani nominantur, Atlienses revera 
fuisse.” 


‘Non addit Surritivs, cojtts locum illustta- 
mus, non omnes Christiancs in Judea viventes 
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insignem hanc mutationem probasse, verum par- 
tem eorum legis Mosaicz studium retinuisse, at- 
que a societate eorum, qui legi nuntium miserant, 
recessisse. Sed nec opus erat, ut hoc adderet, 
quum in vulgus notum esset. Extitisse in Pa- 
lestina cetum Christianorum legis cultum cum 
Christiana religione conjungentium, alium item 
cotum Mosaicis czerimoniis nihil loci et honoris 
tribuentem, testatissimum est: Divisio hae Chris- 
tianorum ex Judzis ortorum_non contigit ante 
tempora HapRiaNi; scimus enim, ante hunc om- 
nes Christianos in Palaestina commorantes in ser- 
vandis majorum czrimoniis concordes fuisse. Quo- 
circa sine dubio discidium hoc tum extitit, quum, 
duce Marco, sub Hapriano plerique eorum ju- 
gum rituum abjicerent, quo securius vivere, atque 
inter cives nove urbis, Alliz Capitoline, recipi 
possent.” 


The reader who attentively compares this long 
extract with those parts of the preceding Tracts 
to which I have already referred as relating to 
the same subject, will perceive with what justice 
Mr Belsham charges Bishop Horsley with the in- 
tention of passing off Mosheim’s discoveries for 
his own, presuming upon security from detection 
by the scarcity of Mesheim’s book. He will like- 
wise perceive the modesty of Mr Belsham, when 
he affirms that the Bishop was “ nothing more 


than the humble, and we may charitably hope 
QN 
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the ignorant plagiary of the falsehood and defa- 
mation of another.”"* Bishop Horsley ignorant, 
and Mr Belsham learned! | 


The Bishop must have been ignorant indeed if 
he presumed on the scarcity of Mosheim’s book 
entitled De Rebus Christianorum ante Constanti- 
num Magnum Commentart:; for though I brought 
it not with me into Scotland, I found it in the 
libraries of the two first clergymen to whom I ap- 
plied for the loan of it. But what detection had 
the Bishop to dread? He expressly declared that 
Mosheim first pointed out to him the ground over 
which he afterwards travelled, and taught him 
to rate the veracity of Origen on a particular 
question at its true value. He boasts of no dis- 
coveries of his own, nor attempts to defraud Mo- 
sheim of his. Efe consulted the same ancient au- 
thors which had been consulted by Mosheim be- 
fore him, and by Cave before Mosheim; and as a 
lover of truth he could not pass them by without 
examination. But though from the facts recorded 
by Sulpitius and Epiphanius he draws most of the 
conclusions which had been drawn by his learned 
predecessors in this investigation, he does not in- 
fer from these facts every thing: which Mosheim 
had inferred from them. In a passage of that 
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historian’s long note which I thought it not worth 
while to transcribe, he says that “ without doubt 
Marc the Roman bishop of the church of Hebrew 
Christians at Alia demonstrated to those Chris- 
tians, before they left Pella, that the ritual law of 
Moses was abolished by Christ.” This seems to 
have been said, I know not on what authority, 
with the view of vindicating the Hebrew Chris- 
tians from the charge that might otherwise be 
brought against them of having abandoned the 
customs of their ancestors from mere worldly mo- 
tives. Mosheim has not the smallest doubt but 
that the arguments of Marc amounted to demon- 
stration. ‘ Minus vero (he adds) argumenta ejus 
valuissent apud homines a teneris legi Mosaicz 
adsuetos, nisi desiderium accessisset ad ea Alize 
habitandi, civiumque ejus commoditatibus et juri- 
bus fruendi,” &c. * | 


Bishop Horsley, though he professedly goes over 
the same ground with the justly celebrated Chan- 
cellor of the university of Gottingen, does not 
with him attribute the merit of weaning the affec- 
tions of the Hebrew Christians from the ritual 
law of Moses to this Bishop Marc; but to the 
writings of St Paul, and the decree of the apos- 


* Mosh, De Reb. Chris. Ant. Con. Mag. Com. § XXXVIII. 
p 327. 
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tolical college, which, as he justly observes; must 
have put every believer’s conscience at ease on the 
subject. He admits however that the desire of 
enjoying the benefits of the lian colony would 
have its effect.. “I take it for granted (says he) 
that with good Christians motives of worldly in- 
terest which would not overcome conscience would 
nevertheless overcome mere habit;’* and this he 
might surely take for granted in the present case, 
since the most important parts of the ritual law 
to which the Christians at Pella were habitually 
attached, the severity and vigilance of Adrian 
had rendered it impossible for them to observe. 
Sacrifices could be offered only on the site of the 
temple, of which Titus had ploughed up the very 
foundations ; but the site of the temple was by 
Adrian’s command surrounded by a cohort of sol- 
_diers, stationed there for the very purpose of dri- 
ving away every person who should approach it 
with the view of offering sacrifice. 


In confirmation of the inferences drawn from 
the narrative of Sulpitius Severus, Bishop Hors- 
ley appeals to the same passage in the writings 
of Epiphanius to which Mosheim had appealed 
before him; but he does what Mosheim did not 
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* See Remarks upon Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, Part Tl. 
chap. Ul. 
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do: He analyses that passage; vindicates it 
against the cavils of Dr Priestley ; shows the 
full force of the evidence which Epiphanius in 
conjunction with Sulpitius affords for the exist- 
ence of a church of Hebrew Christians. at Atlia; 
and the testimony of these two ancient authors 
he confirms by the testimony of Orosius and of 
Jerome, to neither of whom Mosheim had made 
any appeal. He was not therefore a mere humble 
and ignorant plagiary of the German historian; 
but surely his inferences from the united testi- 
mony of three or four ancient authors cannot be 
entitled to the less regard for their being nearly 
the same which other men of such learning as 
Mosheim and Cave had drawn before him. 


_ The perversion of the sense of the Bishop’s 
words in some parts of his disquisitions on this 
subject, by Mr Belsham, who represents him as 
TAKING EVERY THING FOR GRANTED, because he 
occasionally makes use of that phrase where there 
is no room for difference of opinion, is scandalous, 
because it must have been wilful. It can deceive 
no man however who will take the trouble to have 
recourse to the Bishop’s Tracts in order to dis- 
cover what he really took for granted; though 
the humble Unitarians, who place implicit confi- 
dence in Mr Belsham, may take it for granted, 
on his report, that the editor of the works of 
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Newton knew nothing of the laws of reasoning” 
or of demonstration. 


But, according to Mr Belsham, the reasonings 
and criticisms of Bishop Horsley can derive little 
support from their coincidence with those of Mo- 
sheim. “ This migration of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians from Pella to Alia is stated, says he, by Mo- 
sheim in his Ante-Constantine History; but upon 
more mature reflection and better information, it 
had been omitted in the General Ecclesiastical 
History, which alone Dr Priestley had consulted.* 


This is an assertion at least as precipitate as 
any that Dr Priestley himself ever hazarded. As 
I have not in this remote corner access to the jirst 
edition of what Mr Belsham calls the General Kc- 
elesiastical History, I cannot say with confidence 
in what year it was first published; but I know 
from the testimony of Mosheim himself now lying 
before me, that the work entitled De Rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Constantinum Magnum Commentarit, 
which suggested to Bishop Horsley what he has 
said of the church at Allia, was first published in 
the end of the year 1753; the preface and the 
dedication being both dated at Gottingen, on the 
6th day of September in that year. 


* Belsham, p. 433. 
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i know from the same testimony that Mosheim 
employed two years on his General Ecclesiastical 
#istory;* and Dr Maclaine, the learned translator 
of that history, informs us} that the author died 
at Gottingen in the year 1755. The General 
History therefore must have been begun the in- 
stant that the other work was published; so that 
there could not have been time for much mature 
reflection or the acquisition of betier information 
between the publication of the one work and the 
commencement of the other; even on the supposi- 
tion that the General History was first published 
after the other,—a fact of which I am very far 
from being certain, 


It was indeed published many years after the 
Institutiones Historie Christiane Majores ; and 
as that work is bound up in the same volume with 
the edition of the De Rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinun Magnum Commentarii now lying 
before me, { think it not improbable that Mr Bel- 
sham, with the usual heedlessness of his master, 
has looked at the date affixed to the first work in 
the volume, when he should have looked at the 
date of the second; and finding the former dated 
IV. Kalend. Octobr. 1739, hazarded the assertion 


* See his Preface to that History. 
+ See his Preface. 
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that Mosheim after mature reflection and better in- 
formation had omitted in his General History a de- 
tail which he had published in his Commentaries. 


But has he omitted this detail in his larger his- 
tory? No; he has given the detail as fully as was 
possible in such a work,* and refers, as he had 
done in his Commentaries, to Sulpitius and Epi- 
phanius as his authors; but he has omitted the 
critical disquisition on the words of Sulpitius 
which in the Commentaries was published in a 
long note, too long to be inserted in a compen- 
dium of general history. He probably thought 
indeed that there was no occasion for such a dis- 
quisition ; for Dr Priestley had not then appeared; 
and before him I am not aware that any writer of 
name had called in question the existence of a 
church of orthodox Hebrew Christians at Jerusa- 
lem, though many were ignorant that what was 
called Jerusalem was in fact Atlia. ; 


I have already observed that the Bishop vindi- 
cated the united testimony of Sulpitius and [pi- 
_ phanius against the cavils of Dr Priestley. ‘The 
cavils to which I more particularly alluded refer 
chiefly to Epiphanius, and were founded in chro- 
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nological difficulties; but they are revived by Mr 
Belsham, and brought into view in the following 
triumphant manner. . 


“ The ract is, and the Archdeacon does not 
deny it, that the desolation of Jerusalem of which 
Epiphanius speaks, was that by Titus, A.D. 70, 
| MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS BEFORE THE COLONY OP 
‘Mita existep. ‘ But this, says the learned dig- 
nitary, is a matter of no importance: It is suf- 
ficient for my purpose that these returned Chris- 
tians were residing at Jerusalem, or more proper- 
ly at Adlia, at the same time that Aquila resided 
there as overseer of the Emperor’s works.’ So 
then, we are now to believe that these Hebrew 
Christians, who returned in great numbers to 
/élia after Adrian’s settlement of the Atlan co- 
lony, who abandoned the rites of Moses, and 
placed themselves under a Greek bishop (a Ro- 
man bishop), and worshipped in an unknown 
tongue,* that they might be qualified to par- 
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* Why in an unknown tongue? Has Mr Belsham forgotten 
that Greek, Latin, and the dialect of Hebrew which was then 
vernacular, were all spoken by every man of learning, whether 
Jew or Roman, who had been for any time resident in Judea? 
During the trial (if trial it may be called) of our Saviour be- 
fore Pilate, we never hear of the governor making use of an in< 
terpreter; and may not Marc the bishop have been as much 
_ master of Hebrew as Pilate the governor? Nay, may not the 
Hebrew Christians from their long residence among the Gen- 
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take of the valuable privileges of the Allian co- 
lony, were the very same persons who had quit- 
ted Jerusalem to avoid the calamities of the 
siege by Titus sixty years before! Now if we 
allow that at the time of their retreat they were 
upon an average twenty years of age, they must 
have been fourscore at the time of their return. 
And it is really quite edifying to figure to one’s 
self these illustrious Octogenaries, ‘ our holy 
brethren the saints of the prunative church of 
Jerusalem, upon the first imtelligence of the 
good news, hasting away from Pella and the 
North of Galilee, where they had been pas- : 
sing threescore years in obseurity and tranquil- 
lity, and in heroic defiance of the most invete- 
rate attachments, and of the habits and preju- 
dices of fourscore, abandoning at once the rites 
of their forefathers, and the forms and even 
the fanguage of the devotions to which they 
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tiles at Pella have acquired such a knowledge of the Greek 
tongue as enabled them to read the whole New Testament in 
that language, in which by far the greater part of it was writ~ 
ten, as well as to bear their part in the same language in the 
public devotions of the church? I am unwilling to charge a 
man probably much older than myself with ignorance; but 
what Mr Belsham says of abandoning the forms of public wor- 
ship to which the. Hebrew Christians had been accustomed, 
would lead one to imagine that he is not aware that in the pri- 
mitive church every diocese had its own liturgy, the mere forms 
of which were liable to be altered by every bishop in succession 
according to his own taste and judgment, 
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had been ever ‘accustomed,—in order to obtain © 
what ?—the valuable privileges and immunities 
of the Aflian colony! And how gratifying must. 
it be to every pious mind to learn, upon the 
high authority of Epiphanius, that after all the 
fatigues and hazards of their journey, they 
were still in a flourishing state, teaching and 
working miracles with great effect, at the time 
when Aquila, who was converted by them, was 
superintendant of Adrian’s works !’* 


Whether Mr Belsham was restrained by any 
prudential motive from making these observa-_ 
tions on the reasoning of Bishop Horsley du- 
ring that prelate’s life is probably known to 
Mr Belsham himself; but I wil venture to as- 
sure him that the Bishop, were he now alive 
and possessed of all his youthful ardour, would 
not deign to take the smallest notice of them. 
Even I, however inferior to him, will not con- 
descend to make a serious reply to such a tis- 
sue of petulance and absurdity. I think it but 
fair however to observe, that Mr Belsham has 
not employed this mode of reasoning so success- 
fully as he might have employed it in confir- 
mation of his favourite doctrine of Unitarian- 
ism; and to convince him that I have a great- 


powers 


* Belsham, p. 435, ” 
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er regard for the truth than even for the me- 
-mory of my ever-honoured father, I will here 
supply what he has so strangely omitted. 


In the year 1682 the English Unitarians ex- 
pressed a strong desire to convert the Mahome- 
tans to their creed of Christianity ; and with that 
view presented an address on the subject to the 
Ambassador of the Emperor of Morocco, who re- 
fused to receive it.* About the same period, the 
English Unitarians distributed gratis among the 
people an immense number of pamphlets, printed 
on a public stock, of which one object was to 
prove that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
had been interpolated by the Trinitarians to sup- 
port their own doctrines.7 When they were per- 
forming these notable exploits, the English Uni- 
tarians cannot on an average have been less than 
twenty years of age; and yet we find the very 
same persons, the English Unitarians, a full cen- 
tury afterwards doing the very same things,—pub- 
lishing Unitarian pamphlets by subseription,{ ex- 
pressing the same earnest desire for the conver- 
sion of Mahomet,§ and accusing the Catholics of 


- 


ape 


~. * See Bishop Horsley’s sixteenth letter to Dr Priestley. 

y See Pref. to Leslie’s Sos. Cont. Discussed. 

+ See Dr Priestley’s Memoirs of himself. 

§ See Dr Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Christt 
anity, and the first ‘series of his Letters to Dr Horsley. 
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having wilfully interpolated the Greek Scriptures.* 
True indeed it is that they had so completely for- 
gotten their address to “ His Illustrious Excel- 
lency AmetH Ben Ametu, Ambassador of the 
Mighty Emperor of Fez and Aforocco, to Charles 
the Second, King of Great Britain,” that in the 
year 1784 they denied that such an address had 
ever existed.| This however was not wonderful in 
men a hundred and twenty-two years old; for the 
memory is the faculty which generally decays first 
through age. But it is really quite edifying to 
see with what condescension these aged Unitari- 
ans have adapted their style to the varying tastes 
of the several generations that have passed away 
since they addressed Amretu Ben Ametu; and 
how gratifying must it be to every lover of the 
truth to learn, on the high authority of the New 
Testament in an amproved version, with a corrected 
text, and notes critical and explanatory, that these 
Unitarians have retained all their other faculties 
in such perfection as to be able, when no less than 
one hundred and thirty-eight years old, to per- 
form what they ventured not to promise in their 
youth: They have now expunged from the Chris- 


* See the writings of the Unitarians in general, and of Mr 
Belsham in particular, since the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

+ See the fifteenth of Dr Priestley’s second series of PL etters 
to Dr Horsley. 
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tian Scriptures the Trinitarian interpolations, 
and brought those Scriptures to teach that faith 
which in their address to the Morocco Ambas- 
sador they say God had raised up Mahomet te 
defend with the sword. If the Trinitarians be of 
opinion that the preservation of their holy breth- 
ren the saints of the primitive church of Jerusalem 
in so flourishing a state as at the age of eighty 
to be able to teach with great effect, be any proof 
of the Catholic dectrine (and if this be not the 
opinion of the Trinitarians, it is. not easy to con- 
ceive for what purpose a calculation was made 
by Mr Belsham of the age of their holy brethren), 
how much stronger is the proof of the Unitarian 
doctrine from the preservation of the fellow-wor- 
shippers with the Ambassador of Morocco, in a 
state so flourishing as at the more advanced age 
of ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT to be able 
to correct the oracLes of Gop with great effect ! 


If the extract which I have made from Mr 
Belsham’s confutation of Bishop Horsley be of 
any importance in the Unitarian controversy, 
this addition which I have proposed to it is of 
so much greater importance, that I really ex- 
pect Mr Belsham’s thanks for having suggested 
it. If its effect go to prove that there could 
be no English Unitarians in the reign both of 
Charles the Second and of George the Third, 
then has Mr Belsham succeeded in proving 
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that there could be no church of Hebrew 
Christians at Pella in the reign of Titus, and 
afterwards at ‘lia in the reign of Adrian! Or 
should it be impossible, as I think it is, to 
deny that there were English Unitarians in the 
reign of Charles the Second, then, though it 
must be granted that there were likewise He- 
brew Christians at Allia under a Roman bi- 
shop in the reign of Adrian, I have at least 
deprived the Trinitarians of the argument which 
they might draw for the truth of their doctrine 
from the miraculous preservation of their ortho- 
dox Octogenaries, and have transferred that ar- 
gument in all its force to the English Unita- 
rians of the nineteenth century. 


Of the remainder of Mr Belsham’s arguments 
against Mosheim and the Bishop, I confess that 
I can make nothing. He goes over the same 
ground with Dr Priestley, from whom he occa- 
sionally differs; but these differences certainly 
add nothing to the force of the Doctor’s origi- 
nal reasoning. He contrives however to weak- 
en the Bishop’s by making him occasionally say 
what he has not said, and quoting partially 
what he has said; and upon those implicit be- 
lievers the Unitarians, this will have as good 
an effect as if he had raised the conjectures 
and arguments of Dr Priestley to the height 
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of denionstration. To such however, whether 
Trinitarians or Unitarians, as do not repose im- 
plicit confidence in Mr Belsham, I have only to 
recommend the old adage audi alteram partem ; 
and if they pay attention to it, 1 am under no 
apprehension of injury to my father’s fair fame 
from this rude attack, even in the judgment 
of candid Unitarians. 


The man who can burlesque the Scriptures 
for the purpose of turning into ridicule argu- 
ments which he does not fairly state, and can- 
not answer, is not I hope likely long to retain 
implicit credit with serious Christians of any 
denomination. 


“ Whether the easy simplicity,” he says, “ of 
the Roman magistrates was really imposed upon 
by the specious artifices of our ‘ holy brethren, — 
or whether their good-nature, at the hazard of 
incurring the Emperor’s displeasure, winked at 
the pious frauds,—or finally, since by the testi- 
mony of the Bishop’s great authority, St Epi- 
phanius, miracles had not yet ceased in the Je- 
rusalem church, whether their eyes might not 
be holden so that they did not know them,—does 
not appear.’* 


* Belsham, p. 437. 
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To the admirers of the improved version of 
the New T'estament this may for aught that I 
know to the contrary, appear genuine wit and 
sound. reasoning against the possibility of such 
a church of Hebrew Christians as the Bishop 
contends for, enjoying the privileges of the 
Ailian colony; but those who do not admire 
that version will probably consider such a lu- 
dicrous application of one of the proofs of 
Christ’s resurrection as a mere subterfuge,— 
nay, as a profane artifice for withholding the 
reader's attention from arguments which Mr 
Belsham is conscious that he could not have 
answered. : 


But says Mr Belsham in the words of his mas- 
ter, “ My Lord -the foundations: of your 
church of Trinitarian Jews at Jerusalem (Aélia) 
after the time of Adrian, were attempted to be 
laid on the grossest calumny, and on the ruins 
of the fairest character that Christian history has 
to exhibit; and therefore they could expect no 
better fate, than to be overturned for ever.’* _ 


Foundations laid in this manner certainly 
deserve no better fate than to be ‘“ overturned 
for ever ;”’ but how comes Origen to be such a 


* Belsham, p. 439. 
20 
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favourite with the present race of Unitarians 
that his character should be deemed fairer than 
the character even of Christ Jesus? According 
to the creed of Dr Priestley and Mr Belsham 
Jesus and Origen were both men, and nothing 
more than men; the characters of both are ex- 
hibited in Christian history; and here we are 
solemnly told that the character of Origen is the 
fairest which that history has to exhibit! That 
Origen was a man of great talents and of most 
extensive erudition is universally admitted; but 
that he asserted at one time the very reverse of 
what he had taught at another, and was in con- _ 
troversy more earnest to vanquish his antagonist 
than to maintain the truth, without being very 
scrupulous about the means by which the vic- 
tory was to be gained, is known to all who 
know any thing of his. writings. Of all this 
Bishop Horsley has given specimens from his 
works, and I shall add another from Dr Cave, 
because Cave was one of his most learned and 
ardent admirers, and has made perhaps the 
best apology possible for his tergiversation in 
controversy. 


* Whilst Origen continued at Athens (which 
was not long) he returned an answer to a let- 
ter which he had received from Julius Africa- 
mus concerning the history of Susanna, which 
Africanus, by short but very forcible argu- 
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ments* maintained to be a fictitious and. spu- 
rious relation. Origen undertook the case, and 
justified the story to be sincere and genuine, 
but by arguments which rather manifest the 
‘acuteness of his parts than the goodness of his 
cause; and clearly show how much men of the 
greatest learning and abilities are put to it 
when engaged to uphold a weak side, which 
has no truth of its own to support it.” 


The learned biographer attributes this disre- 
gard of truth in controversy to Origen’s delight 
in argument, which led him according to his apo- 
logist in Photius to write and say many things 
yuusaciag xatev Which in his cooler and more con- 
sidering moments he would not have advanced; 
and this again he attributes to the natural ar- 
dour of his mind impelling him to write on a 
variety of subjects which he had not thoroughly 
studied, t and to his attachment to the philoso- 
phy of his age, of which the very essence was 
the spirit of disputation. Of any thing more 
than. this Bishop Horsley has not accused Ori- 


* The substance of these arguments which are indeed un- 
answerable, may be seen in Cave’s Historia Literaria, in the 
short biographical account of Julius Africanus. 

+ Cave’s Lives of the Fathers, fourth edition, folio, p. 159. 

¢ Was it for this conduct that Dr Priestley considered the 
character of Origen as the fairest that Christian history has te 
exhibit? It is conduct in which he himself certainly imitated 
the Jearned and ingenious presbyter of Alexandria. 
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gen.—He has not insinuated that he would not 
have been entitled to at least as much credit 
_as either Sulpitius, Epiphanius, or Jerome, had 
he like them been coolly writing history or cri- 
ticisms on the Old Testament; but the Bishop 
has accused him of misrepresenting facts through 
design or inattention when writing controversy ; 
and I am afraid that such an accusation might 
be brought against zealous controvertists in every 
age. 


Thus Dr Buchanan in his zeal, a laudable 
zeal certainly, to have Christian missionaries 
sent into our dominions in the East, has said 
in some of his late writings that missionaries 
of all denominations live in perfect harmony 
with each other in India, and know not those 
distinctions which are the sources of dissension 
among Christians in Europe. Nay, he says 
that even the distinctions between Papists and 
Protestants are in thé East considered as sec- 
tarian; the only controversy there being be- 
tween the true God and an idol. Others 


again who have come from India as well as — 
he, who have had the same opportunities of 


making observations, and of whose zeal for re- 


ligion there, appears to be no room for doubt, 


give a very different account of the light in 
which the various missionaries view one, ano- 
ther in the East; and represent the preaching 


EL yo 
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of unsent enthusiasts as in the highest de- 
gree prejudicial to the propagation of genuine 
Christianity. Which of these accounts are we 
to believe? Probably neither of them to its full 
extent; for the authors of both have each a 
favourite object in view, as Origen had in his 
controversy with Celsus; and these objects have 
got such complete possession of their respective 
minds as to make them view through different 
mediums the very same matters of fact, or over- 
look those facts entirely. That the distinction 
between Papists and Protestants is well known 
in the East, and deemed of great importance, 
Dr Buchanan himself has furnished complete 
proof in the account which he gives of the 
Syrian Christians ;* though, like Origen in his 
book against Celsus, he has expressed himself 
so very differently within the compass of one 
small volume. | | 


Even Mr Belsham himself is not free from this 
weakness to which controvertists of every de- 
scription are indeed very liable. Though I am as 
far from suspecting him of a disregard to truth in 
general, as my father was of suspecting Origen. 
of such a disregard, it is impossible to doubt but 
that in the heat of controversy he has, through 
inattention no doubt, asserted at least one false- 


ae 


* See his Christian Researches in Asia 
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hood as notorious as that of which the Bishop 
‘accused Origen. In his zeal to degrade the 
Son of God from the dignity of the Creator to 
the rank of a mere man in the creation, he 
finds the epithet poy, which is applied to him 
by St John so much in his way, that to get 
rid of it, he supposes it to be employed by 
that apostle in no other sense than as equiva- 
lent to dyamvjoc, which he boldly affirms does nof 
occur in St John. As he is one of the authors 
of the improved version we cannot suspect him 
of having never read the original, or of having 
read it with so little attention as to have to- 
tally overlooked any thing of importance which 
it contains. We can only suppose that his 
mind was so completely occupied by the object 
of the controversy in which he was engaged 
with the celebrated Dr Clarke, as to make him 
lose sight at the instant of at least six different 
sentences in which St John employs the word 
: eyam#les in the sense in which it is commonly 
employed by other Greek writers.* 


_—: 


* See the British Critic for January 1812, to which I am 
indebted for pointing out to me this blunder, as Mosheim 
pointed out to my father the passages in Sulpitius and Epipha- 
nius. I hope however that even Mr Belsham will give me 
credit for having consulted my Greek Testament myself, 
though I admit that it 1s at least as probable that I should 
have relied with implicit confidence on the British Critic as 
that Bishop Horsley relied with implicit confidence on the 
Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. 
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Having discussed the questions agitated by 
Mr Belsham concerning the veracity of Origen 
and the existence of a church of Jewish Chris- 
tians at Adlia, the question respecting the sera 
of the epistle of Barnabas, the only thing re- 
maining on which he has chosen to enter the 
lists with Bishop Horsley, will be easily dispo- 
sed of. 


Whoever has paid to the Bishop’s Tracts 
that attention, to which the questions discussed 
in them have so powerful a claim from every 
Christian, must be aware that the epistle of 
Barnabas was quoted merely as evidence of the 
faith of the first Hebrew Christians; and until 
I met with Mr Belsham’s book I did not think 
it possible that any man could have insinuated 
that the Bishop had attributed to that epistle 
any authority to which even an apocryphal 
book written with no obviously wicked inten. 
tion may not be justly entitled. Mr Belsham 
does not directly charge him with having at-. 


“ tributed to it any undue authority; but the 
manner in which he labours to set aside its 


evidence, must lead the unthinking multitude 
who have never looked into the Bishop’s Tracts, — 
to imagine that he considers it as the work of 
an inspired apostle. 7 


© The venerable Arehdeacon (says Mr Bel- 
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sham) having pledged himself to prove that 
the divinity of our Lord was the belief of the 
very first Christians, appeals in his eighth let- 
ter to a work of great antiquity, under the 
title of ‘ The Epistle of Barnabas, which 
though it is admitted not to have been written 
by the companion of St Paul, the learned 
writer contends to have been a production of | 
the apostolic age, and addressed by a Hebrew 
Christian to his Jewish brethren. From this 
epistle he cites the following passage: ‘ The 
Lord submitted to suffer for our souls al- 
though he be the Lord of the whole earth, 
unto whom he said the day before the world 
was finished, Let us make man after our 
image and our likeness. He adds two or 
three other passages of the same import. He 
then remarks that the writer mentions this 
doctrine as an article of their common faith; 
he brings no arguments to prove it; he men- 
tions it as occasion occurs, without showing any 
anxiety to inculcate it, or any apprehension that. 
it would be denied or doubted, and he tri- 
_umphantly concludes, ‘ This, Sir, is the proof 
which I had to produce.” It is so direct and 
full that if this be, laid in one scale, and your 
whole mass of evidence drawn from incidental 
and ambiguous allusions in the other, the ‘lat- 
ter will fly up and kick the beam. To this 
argument Dr Priestley replies in the second of 
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his second series of Letters to Dr Horsley, by 
reminding his antagonist of the doubts enter- 
tained by many learned men (and by his an- 
tagonist among them) of the genuineness of. 
this epistle and of the certainty of numerous 
interpolations, and those such as respect the 
very subject in question. Adding, I must see 
other evidence than this from Barnabas be- 
fore I can admit that the divinity or pre-ex- 
istence of Christ was the belief of the aposto- 
lic age.”* This reply sufficiently impeaches the 
testimony of the pseudo-Barnabas. | 


It does so, if by the word zmpeaches Mr Bel- 
sham mean challenges.| Dr Priestley might in 
this sense impeach any testimony whatever—even 
the testimony of the apostles, that they “ had 
eaten and drunk with Jesus of Nazareth after he 
rose from the dead.” And Mr Belsham if it 
seemed good to him, might have joined in that 
impeachment ; but he would claim to himself and 
his master a degree of deference which surely is 
not due to them, were he to expect even Unita- 
rians to admit on their bare impeachment unsup-: 
ported by proof, that the apostles were false wit- 
nesses! Just so it is in the present case with re- 


** See Belsham, p. 440. 
+ See Johnson's Dictionary under the word Impact. 


~ 
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spect to the testimony of Barnabas. He may, or 
may not be a false witness; but as the Bishop did 
not expect the public to believe on his dvb; ign that 
Barnabas bears testimony to the faith of the very 
first Christians in the divinity of our Lord, so 
neither will the public believe Barnabas to be a 
false witness on the impeachment of his veracity 
by Dr Priestley and Mr Belsham! It would be 
very unjust however to the memory of Dr Priest- 
ley not to apprise my readers that he expects 
from the public no such implicit confidence in 
what Mr Belsham calis his wntpeachment of the 


testimony of Barnabas. He assigns his reasons 


not for zmpeaching that testimony (which he does 
not) but for contending that it will by no means. 
bear the stress that his antagonist had laid upon 
at; and to be satisfied whether those reasons have 
any validity the reader has only to compare them 
with Dr Horsley’s reply in this volume.* 


Mr Belsham himself seems to have instantly dis- 
covered that his mode of zmpeaching ancient testi- 
monies is not alone sufficient to destroy them. He 
proceeds therefore to give an answer “ stall more 
satisfactory” he says, from the learned Jeremiah 


* See the eighth of Dr Horsley’s Letters to Dr Priestley, 
the first of Dr Priestley’s second series of Letters to Dr Hors- 
ley, and Part I. sec. 2, 3, of Dr Horsley’s Remarks on Dr 
Priestley’s Second Letters to the Archdeacon of St Alban’s. 
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Jones, and begins with correcting some mistakes 
into which Dr Horsley had fallen with respect 
to that gentleman’s pedigree and private history. 
What this has to do with the question at issue 
about the deference due to the testimony of St 
Barnabas or of the author assuming that name I 
confess myself unable to imagine. We are next 
informed that Mr Jones was the relation and 
pupil of the very learned Samuel Jones, who 
was also tutor to Dr Lardner, Maddox bishop 
of Worcester, Butler bishop of Durham, Secker 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr Samuel Chand- 
ler “ many years the able and admired pastor of 
the highly respectable Presbyterian ee 
of the Old Jewry.” > 


This is wisrnewlitl more to the purpose, as it 
shews that Jeremiah Jones had the best opportu- 
nity of being well educated: and I have not a 
doubt but that he derived every advantage which 
could be derived from the tutor of so many emi- 
nent men. Still the circumstance of Mr Jones 
having been well educated does not tend in the 
smallest degree to destroy the evidence given in 
the epistle of Barnabas that the divinity of our 
Lord was the belief of the first Christians. Secker 
and Butler, and Maddox and Chandler, were all 


ed 


# '  * Belsham, p. 441, 
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convinced that the “ divinity of our Lord was 
the belief of the very first Christians; and 
since they were all educated by the same tutor, 
and all. possessed of eminent abilities, why should 
not we pay as much deference to their judg- 
ment as to the judgment of Jeremiah Jones ? 
The evidence possessed by us of what was the 
belief of the first Christians will lose something, 
I do not: think much, but it will lose some- 
Yhing of its weight, if the testimony of Bar- 
nabas be set aside; and no orthodox Chris- 


_ tian will allow it to be set aside without proof 


by the zpse dixit of Mr Jones, merely because 


he was a man of learning and the fellow pupil 


of three eminent English bishops, of one very 
learned Socinian, and of one eminent Presby- 
terian divine ! 


Mr Belsham seems to be aware of this, and 
therefore gives in the following words the ans- 
wer supplied by the learned Jeremiah Jones, 
which he. says is still more satisfactory than. 
the impeachment of the testimony of Barnabas 
by himself and Dr Priestley. 


«© In the second volume of his admirable 
treatise on the canon of Scripture, republished 
a few years ago by the University of Oxford, 
Part III. ch. 37, after a very full and impar- 
tial inquiry into the subject, Mr Jones states it 
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as his opinion which he substantiates by abun- 


dant evidence, that the epistle was written © 


aot by Barnabas nor by any other Jew, but by 
some person who was originally a pagan idola- 
ter, that it is an apocryphal book, and * was 
never read in the churches tili the time of Je- 
rome; that it contains many assertions which 
are absolutely false, and a great number of 
trifling, silly, and idle things. And upon the 
whole he concludes from its having been cited 
only by Clemens Alewandrinus and Origen,* 
that it was forged at Alexandria; and because 
there are so many pious frauds in it, that it 
was the forgery of some such person as cor- 
rupted the books of the Sybils, and that it was 
written about the middle of the second cen- 


say PM 


But all this is oat the opinion of Mr Takes, 
and learned as I doubt not he was, I am not 
bound, nor is the public bound to adopt his 


opinions without proof in preference to the © 


opinions of those who think differently of the 
epistle of Barnabas. That the epistle contains 


a nr a nn a 


* That. it. is cited by other ancient writers besides Clemens 
and Origen, the reader may easily satisfy himself by perusing 
the Velerum Testimonie de Epistola Sd Barnabe, pen xed te 
Cotelerius’s edition of the apostolical fathers, 

ft Belsham, p. 441. 
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several trivial, silly, and idle things, and was 
not written by Barnabas the apostle was the 
opinion of Bishop Horsley as well as of Mr 
Jones; and the Bishop assigns the reasons on 
which his opinion was founded: but that the 
epistle is the work of some apostolical writer, 
and no forgery of a converted heathen about 
the middle of the second century is the joint 
opinion of Bishop Horsley and Dr Priestley.* 
Now throwing the Bishop’s opinion out of the 
scale, whether is the opinion of the learned 
Jeremiah Jones, or of the learned Dr Joseph 
Priestley to preponderate on this occasion? If 
Mr Belsham think that two such names must 
keep the balance in equipoise, what is to hap- 
pen when we throw into the Doctor’s scale 
the opinions of Archbishop Wake, Dr Cave, 
Cotelerius, and Bishop Pearson,} whose opinion 
alone is’ on questions of this sort of greater 
weight than the opinions of twenty Joneses and 
of as many Belshams, of greater weight indeed 
than the opinion of any other modern, with 


ooo 


* See the fifth section of Dr Priestley’s Histery of the Doc- 
irine of Atonement, in his Appeal to the sertous professors of 
Christianity, and the eighth of Dr Horsley’s Letters in the pre- 
ceding Tracts. 

‘+ This prodigy of learning says (Lect. I. in act. App. § 10.) 
Nemo certe fuit (veterum) gui hanc epistolam Barnabe non 
tribuerit, neque in ea quidquam apparet, quod eam wtatem non 
ferat. 
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whose writings I am at all acquainted. But 
they are not modern opinions only that must 
be thrown into the scale of Bishop Horsley 
and Dr Priestley. | : 


Origen himself, “ the fairest character which 
Christian history has to exhibit,” quotes this 
epistle not barely as the writing of some apos- 
tolical men, but as the genuine writing of the 
apostle whose name it bears. In answer to an 
objection which Celsus puts into the mouth of 
his Jew, to the characters of those whom our 
Lord called to the apostleship, that they were 
énfamous wretches, publicans and fishermen, Ori- 
gen after observing that Celsus seems willing 
enough to believe the writings of the evange- 
lists when they furnish matter for detraction, 
but not in matters of importance, least he 
should be obliged to confess the Divinity epen- 
ly preached in their writings, adds—tiyeerlas 3) is 
7H BagraSa Keotorsnn "Emrisoan (ody 6 Kénroos Aaay Taye sborey, 
ELvats 2artp’p ales ual trovngor alas Tug &morsauc) ole tgertalo rhe idiseg 
wmosaus ‘Incis, Glas twig @acav aroulay dvopwleges. Kal bv ra 
evayyiara os Tw nella Aovxay Qnos eos tov Inody 6 Ilergoc, "ES Ag2 


ZT, uk, Ole cyng apagluArds ers nupbEs” 


That the epistle of Barnabas which is here 


* Vid. Orig, contra Celsum, hb. I. p. 49. ed. Cantab, 1658. 
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cited by Origen is the epistle which Messrs 
Jones and Belsham think, unworthy of all cre- 
dit is unquestionable; for the very words quoted 
are in the fifth chapter of that epistle published 
by Cotelerius. It is true Barnabas adds that our 
Lord chose for his apostles the greatest. of sin- 
ners, ta din, oh ux nrbe nardoas Obndvec, arr apaglores tg om 
‘iéoav; and Origen after citing several passages 
from St Luke and St Paul acknowledging the 
apostles to have been great sinners, assigns a si- 
milar reason for our Lord having made choice of 
such men to be the first preachers of his gospel. 


Here then we have Origen bearing, testimony 
not barely to the antiquity of the epistle ascribed 
to Barnabas, but even to its genuineness as the 
work of that apostle himself; and quoting it as of 
equal authority when relating a matter of fact 
with the gospel of St Luke. In aseribing’ it to 
the apostle I think indeed for the reasons assigned 
by Bishop Horsley that Origen was mistaken ; 
but into such a mistakean inquirer into the re- 
‘cords of ‘the church so indefatigable as Origen . 
could not possibly have fallen; had the epistle 
been forged by a converted heathen in the very 
city in which he was born, and within thirty or 
forty years of his birth. At any rate Mr Bel- 
sham must admit that if Origen was liable to fall 
into such a mistake as this, he is no competent 
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witness respecting the church of orthodox Jewish 
Christians at. At‘lia during the reign of Adrian; 
for though he was more than once at Mlia or Je- 
rusalem, he was not so long there as he was at 
Alexandria; nor had he equal opportunities of 
making himself acquainted with the original state 
of the. Alian church. Indeed the epistle itself. 
bears internal evidence little short of demonstra- 
tion that it could not have been composed by a 
converted pagan as Mr Jones alleges; for as Bi- 
shop Horsley observes, “ none but a person bred 
in Judaism could in: that age possess such a mi- 
nute knowledge of the Pennie rites as is displayed 
in that book.” 


Here then we liave a humber of eminent men, 
Bishop Horsley, Dr Priestley, Archbishop Wake, 
Dr Cave; Cotelerius, and Bishop Pearson himself 
a host; besides Origen “ the fairest character that — 
Christian history has to exhibit,’—all, opposed to 
the learned Jeremiah Jones and the learned Tho- 
mas Belsham; and if the question is to be de- 
cided by authority or by votes, the Catholic epistle 
of Barnabas must be deemed a Weieing:; of the 
epostolical age. 


“ No,” says Mr Belsham, it is not of the apos- 
tolical age, for Jeremiah Jones substantiates his 
opinion by abundant evidence ;” but where is that 

2P | 
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evidence ?—~Mr Jones has indeed cited a gréat va- 
riety of testimonies—all, it is to be supposed that 
he thought of any weight in deciding the authen- 
_ ticity of the epistle, and among these not one is 
found to favour Mr Jones’s own opinion. Three 
out of the four ancient authorities produced by 
him, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Jerome, 
contend that the epistle is genuine, the work of 
the apostle whose name it bears, and the fourth— 
Eusebius—though he ranks it among the books 
which are spurious believes it to have been writ- 
ten in the apostolic age. Of the eighteen modern 
writers whose sentiments upon the subject Mr 
Jones has detailed, eeghf* agree in the opinions of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Jerome, and 
the remaining gen} in that of Eusebius. In the 
conjecture therefore that the epistle of Barnabas 
was written “ originally by a pagan about the 
middle of the second century, and was the fer- 
gery of some such person as corrupted the books 
vf the Sybils’ Mr Jones stands single ;t—or at 


— 


® J. Vosius. Dr Bernard. Du Pin. Dr Cave. Archbishop 
Wake. Dr S. Clarke. Mr Le Clerc. Dr Jenkin. 

+ Archbishop Usher. Hugo Menardus. . Archbishop Laud. 
Cotelerius, Bishop Fell. Mr Dodwell. Mr Toland. Dr Mill. 
Mr Eachard. Mr Whiston. 

+ It must be confessed by every candid man who consults 
- Mr Jones’s work on the Canon of Scripture, that the author has 
displayed great ingenuity and considerable powers of reasoning 
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least stood single till the appearance of Mr Bel- 
sham; and how unreasonable it would be to suf- 
fer the opinion of a single writer to decide the 
authority of any book in opposition to the gene- 
ral sense of the learned world cannot be more 
forcibly illustrated than by applying with a slight 
verbal alteration to Mr Jones’s conjecture the ob- 
servations which he himself makes on the opini- 
ons of Clemens Alexandrinus. 


“ Suppose then that one writer (Jeremigh Jones) 
had too low an opinion of a book, are we to be go- 
verned in determining its authenticity by the pri- 
uate opinion of one single writer, contrary to the 
known sentiments of every other writer ? Must one 
man judge for the whole Christian world? and 
must his rejection of a book prove its insufficiency 
when it appears to have been received by every 
Christian writer besides, and admitted on its own 
internal evidence to have been the work of the 
apostolic age by every one who has mentioned 2t. 
I shall add no more here, but repeat what I ob- 
served Vol. J. Prop. v. that we are not to deter- 


in support of his conjecture; (“for Mr Jones was really & 
learned man, and dealt not in contemptuous but argumentative 
language.) But if the reader will take the trouble to compare 
the arguments of Dr S. Clarke, Bishop Pearson, and Bishop 
Horsley upon the point at issue, with the reasoning of Mr 
Jones, he will find the latter completely refuted. — 
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mine the authority of any book or books upon the 
credit of any one or two particular writers but the 
WHOLE BODY OF THE WRITERS OF THE CHURCH.”* 


' The reader is by this time satisfied I trust 
with what propriety Mr Belsham has applied to . 
' Bishop Horsley such epithets as ignorant and pi- 
tiful! Of this modern champion of Unitarianism 
I know nothing but from his inquiry into the per- 
son of Christ, and his share whatever it may be 
in the merits of the improved version of the New 
‘Testament: but from these specimens of his lite- 
rature and powers of reasoning it seems not too 
much to say that he is at least as inferior to Dr 
Priestley, as I readily acknowledge myself to be 
to Bishop Horsley. Dr Priestley, as the Bishop 
always declared, was in the departments of physi- 
cal science, to which he had devoted his attention, 
a great man, though he had no pretensions to su- 
periority as a Greek scholar, or a Scripture critic. 
There may be departments in science in which 
Mr Belsham too is great; but what they are I 
have not heard. I have therefore treated him 
- without ceremony; though I trust that I have 
never expressed myself in language unworthy of 
a gentleman or a Christian—If I acknowledge 
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that I have sometimes felt it difficult to repress 
my indignation, and that I have treated with ri- 
dicule what being unsupported by argument ad- 
mits not of an argumentative reply, I am_ per- 
suaded that by the candid part of the public I 
shall be forgiven; and the sentiments of Mr Bel- 
‘sham himself will give me no concern. Tis songs 
hoo orb rely wh cle wémennros, un peroyus; Edeiny ce TEs ciyabds 
uae THTOVG ptlacdbernortis OPerrors uncer! pondes® elo’ xele in LVL RNS 
usyaans bo THe xollaclainy, yévoild por taxrola tAcvOéow yevécbas vere 
Onvasr Arveors THs ayabes aPlorwe Qiroloyar Oe yAaoouy wavloc 
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ERRATA. 


Page 22, line 4, for theogeny read theogony | 
a.coee 37, line 16, for accurate read inaccurate” 
seeee 59, line 16, for Antonius read Antoninus 
.eese 60, line 3d from the bottom, for a Son read the Son. 
seooee V1, line 18, for fallacies and reasoning read fallacies in reasoning 
aes 72, bottom line, for Theodorit read Theodoret 
wees» 46, line 35 from the bottom, dele that 
yeeses Sl, line 4, for detect read deject 
. 110, line 5 from the bottom, for. Thence read Whence 
veeoes 122, line last of the text, for a standing sense read its standing 
sense 
seoeee 126, line 19, for obtained read contained 
seeses 138, Postscript, for authorities of read authorities for 
asceee 144, 2d foot note, for appendix, sect. 2. read sect. 1. 
. 146, line 17, for said country read same country 
weseee 148, Tine 8, for yrwpey read yropny 
s.e.s- 164, line 2d from the bottom, for heralds read first heralds re 
esseee 165, Tine 6, for seems read which seems 
fois .. 173, line 4, for serves to read serves but to 
-» 176, line 9, for which is more read what is more 
eee 182, line 4, for had read hath 
seeeee 187, line 2, for uncircumcision read circumcision 
Pete 195, line 7, for eur own read your own 
sevese 199, line 18, for learned read a learned 
essere 2ou, line 2, for his read this 
eeseee 271, line 10, and several other places, for Socinius read Socinus 
eeecee GOT, line 5, for decrarunt read deérarunt 
severe GOT, Hine Sth from the bottom, for Manuscripts read cia 
esse. JO4, line 3, for used to any read used of any 
seseee GOT, line 3, for enjoined read enjoyed 
coves. GO9, note, line 1, for évln read ty vn 
o«-+-. 369, line 3d from the bottom, for may shine read may so shine 
- 405, line 12, for his first read this first 
voce ALL, line Jast of the text, for in any passage read nor in any 
passage 
seseee 401, line 6, for were divided read was divided 
veseee 434, line 7th from the bottom, for false principle read safe prin- 
ciple 
»veeee 434, line 2d from the bottom, for body read great body 
. 439, line 6th from the bottom, for says read say 


- 563, Ene 3d from the bottom, for church at -Blia read Jowish 
ehurch at Elia 
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